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Preface 

This book is written for those friends of Lawrence who 
love him as I do; to whom he gave his friendship as he 
gave it to me ; to those who love him through his 
books ; and to those who may yet come to love him in 
his books, or through his letters, in the Memoirs pub¬ 
lished or yet to be published. I have tried to tell the 
tale of my friendship. I have used the facts and events 
as they happened, good and bad, for they were the 
framework upon which our days were built. I hope I 
have shown to some extent what those days were like. 
The diaries I kept at the time have helped my memory, 
without them much of what I have written would have 
vanished in forgetfulness. 

I am a painter, not a writer ; I have done the best 
in my power for the man that every woman and most 
men loved. His death is our tragedy, not his. That 
unconquerable spirit flamed daringly . . . flamed up 
and went out. . . . For me he still lives ; the world is 
still lit by his flame. Would that I could give the gift 
of my experience to others. So far as I am able I have 
tried to in this book. There is no other way except by 
the magic of words to make him stand forth and live 
again. Alas, that I have not the magic of his pen. 
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PART I 


England 

“ Friendship is as Binding 

As the Marriage Vow- 

As important—as Eternal- 




PART I 

Dawn. ... A pale sky rises slowly over the sharp edge 
of the mountain. Far away below me the light steals 
towards me over the soft grey desert, creeps slowly up 
the mountain as the shadow of night withdraws. The 
sun touches the tips of the pine trees, lighting them like 
torches to the coming day, runs down them, floods over 
the field, over me, over everything but you in your star¬ 
lit grave . . . your grave, Lorenzo, under the fruit trees 
and flowers on that hill-side at Vence. While I . . . 
here alone for years, writing to you, guarding the little 
Ranch for your return . . . tell you of the dawn, of the 
days, and starlit nights ; of the horses, the Sacred 
Mountain and your great Pine-tree. You, wandering 
through Italy to Spain, from England to Germany, 
back to Italy, write me. You are coming in the Spring ; 
no, you cannot after all; but in the Fall you will come 
without fail. Four years I wait thus. My Indians 
come up from the Pueblo every summer to look after 
me, I begin to paint them. I unfold the tale to you, 
writing always to you, you to me ; yours lie in my steel 
box, and mine lie buried in ashes here, there, and 
everywhere on your wide travels. 

Your clothes hang in the cupboard, your cowboy 
boots, your big Stetson. Your horses and mine idly 
swish their long tails, standing close together under the 
young cottonwood trees. Everything waits for you. 
Why was I not told you were slowly, imperceptibly 
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dying ? I wait while you die. Now Frieda is coming ; 
so for the last time I lie on your porch, looking across the 
field at the Sangrc de Gristo Mountains thrown up 
against the sky like the petals ol'a lotus flower, and I am 
writing once more . . . writing of you, for you have 
chosen death. 

The peace be with you and with you the peace. 

# * # 

I go back to our first inauspicious meeting in 1915. 
In those days I was living at home, witli a very pretty 
studio in the Earl’s Court Road. I owe my first meeting 
you to Mark Gertlcr. How vivacious, how amusing, 
how barbaric Gerder was in those days, until the same 
dreaded disease took hold of him that destroyed 
Katherine and you. With his thick, dark, curly hair, 
cut like a Florentine boy, the delicate, clear-cut features, 
the long grey eyes, he was as beautiful as a Botticelli 
angel or a wild creature out of some Celtic myth. And 
he danced as no one else could. He plagued and 
plagued me ; it was his insisting that I meet you that 
overcame my shyness and brought your invitation to 
tea. So we come to your tiny box of a house in the 
Vale of Health. It is dark and poky ; there is a large 
woman, Frieda, and a little man who scuttles out as we 
come in, Murry, and you ... dark-looking in that dark 
house. 

A bright fire burns in the tiny sitting-room, Gertler, 
you and I sit in a row in front of the fire discussing 

X-our mutual friend and enemy. I, terribly shy, 

in agonies of nervousness; you gentle, gently coaxing 
me out of my shyness. You had your beard, then, and 
a bang of thick hair on your forehead. You sit very up¬ 
right with your hands tucked under your thighs sitting 
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on the palms. We sit drinking tea, tearing poor X- 

to pieces. We pull her feathers out in handfuls until 
I stop, aghast, and try to be merciful, saying, “ We will 
leave her just one feather.” You laugh at that, a 
high, tinkling laugh, mischievous, saying, “ We will 
leave her just one draggled feather in her tail, the poor 
plucked hen ! ” Then it is arranged I give you a fare¬ 
well party in my studio, as you are shortly leaving for 
abroad—and that is all I remember. 

* # # 

A few days later in my studio, I give the parly to 
you, consisting of Gertler, Koteliansky, Murry and 
Katherine Mansfield, Carrington and myself, you 
and Frieda and Estelle Rice, a very close friend of 
Katherine’s. 

I await your arrival anxiously. The studio with its 
polished floor, glowing stove, big divans and neat little 
white-railed balcony, looks cosy and pretty. 

Gertler and Koteliansky are the first to arrive ; 
Koteliansky so broad-shouldered that he looks short, 
his black hair brushed straight up en brosse, his dark 
eyes set perhaps a trifle too close to his nose, the nose a 
delicate well-made arch, gold eye-glasses pinched on to 
it. He has an air of distinction, of power, and also a 
tremendous capacity for fun and enjoyment. 

A little later Katherine Mansfield and Murry 
appear. Katherine small, her sleek dark hair brushed 
close to her head, her fringe sleeked down over her 
white forehead ; she dresses nearly always in black 
with a touch of white or scarlet or a rich, deep purple. 
This evening she is dressed in black. Her movements 
are quaintly restricted; controlled, small, reserved 
gestures. The dark eyes glance about much like a 
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bird’s, the pale face is a quiet mask, full of hidden 
laughter, wit, and gaiety. But she is cautious, a bit 
suspicious and on her guard. Middleton Murry rolls 
in with the gait of a sailor, his curly dark hair is getting 
a bit thin on top. He is nervous, shy, a small man. 
The eyes are large and hazel, with a strange unseeing 
look ; the nose is curved one side and perfectly straight 
the other, due to its having been broken. His lips arc 
finely cut, the mouth sensitive, the chin determined. 
A fine and beautiful head, more masculine than 
Gertler ; the head of a poet, of a recluse, of a dreamer. 
When the shyness wears olf him, he also is full of 
fun. 

Carrington is one of my Slade School friends, as 
Gertler is. Her heavy, bobbed, golden hair falls round 
her face like a curtain ; she looks up from under it 
with two sly blue eyes. She is dressed like an Augustus 
John girl, in a brick-red material. She sidles in, rather 
than walks. What charm and fascination she has, 
what genius for drawing. 

We have supper on the balcony round the small, 
square table. Afterwards we start playing charades. 
What good actors you all are. In the midst of an en¬ 
grossing bandit scene, there is a loud knock on the 
door and twenty-two drunken people stagger in. From 
where ? The news that I am giving a studio rag brings 
them, most of them strangers to me ; and all of them 
have bottles in their pockets. They push in and take 
possession. Our quiet, gay little party is ruined. 

I can see someone carrying a woman I did not know 
across the room; of you I have little recollection, 

except hearing you talk Italian to Iris Tree. K.- 

is sitting on the sofa clasped in some man’s arms; 
Koteliansky is singing on the balcony; Gertler and 
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Carrington are squabbling as usual. While I, dis¬ 
traught, play the pianola fast and furiously, watching 
the party reflected in the bright woodwork of the piano. 
Some are dancing, some talking, all are more or less 
drunk. The party is spoiled to me. At last it ends in 
the early hours of the morning ; they are gone and 
we are propping a very amiable, completely drunk 
Murry up against the wall, and every time down he 
falls again. He is carried away, somehow, and we 
arrange that I give another farewell party, secretly, 
and we all pray fervently to be left in peace. 

* * * 

Two nights later we gather together again, and this 
time the secret has been well kept! No “ gate-crashers,” 
as they say in this country. We play charades—what 
fun they are. You trotting round the room riding an 
imaginary bicycle, ringing the bell, crying in a high 
falsetto voice, “ Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! ” and running 
over us all. I, too shy to act well, choose as often as 
possible to be in the audience, about which there is 
much squabbling and much laughter. 

The very next day you leave for abroad ; I never 
sec you again until 1923. Katherine Mansfield is dead; 
I am living in a small, old, Queen Anne house in 
Hampstead ; and just before Christmas you come. 

* * * 

Frieda has come over about six weeks before you 
and is staying with Koteliansky, in Acacia Road. 
Handsome, blonde, light-eyed, a massive German. I 
see a good deal of her—a great deal when she moves 
into a flat in Hampstead. Will you come, or won’t 
you, is the urgent question amongst us all. Even 
Frieda herself does not know. It may be a parting or 
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it may not, she hints. You arc in Old Mexico ; then 
suddenly you have taken a ship, a slow ship, from Vera 
Cruz. You are coming. We arc all tense with excite¬ 
ment. You come. 1 am not allowed to meet you at 
the station. I see and hear nothing for a couple of 
days, until you ’phone me that I am invited to the 
dinner that is being given you at the Cafe Royal. 

* * # 

Murry is living in the house next door to me. He 
has a small room at the top of Boris Anrep’s house, but 
he has his meals with me. Katherine’s rooms arc just 
as she left them, but Murry can never bring himself to 
use them much. He and 1 start for the Caf6 Royal. 
A private room has been engaged, an ornate, over¬ 
gilded, rcd-plushcd room. Kotcliansky, Gertlcr, and 
Mrs. Gilbert Gannan arc grouped round the lire with 
Catherine Carswell and her husband, Dou. Kotclian¬ 
sky happy, exuberant; Gertlcr cheeky and gay; Mrs. 
Gannan small and still lovely in evening dress with a 
large black picture hat. We wait, wondering whether 
you have got lost. A waiter suddenly flings open the 
door, and you are there. You step into the room, 
pause, and look at us all. 

Slim, neat, with your overcoat folded over your 
arm, you stand looking at us, proudly, like a God, the 
Lord of us all, the light streaming down on your dark, 
gold hair. I turn away, strangely moved, while the 
others cluster round, one taking your hat, die other 
your coat; until, stepping out from among them, you 
say: ■ 

Where is Brett ? I want to meet her.” 

I turn round, you come quickly forward, saying : 
“ So this is Brett.” 
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I look up, realizing with surprise the eyes are blue, 
not black, as I had thought. How quick and eager 
and alert you are. I am to sit on your left and Mrs. 
Cannan on your right; next her, Koteliansky, Don 
Carswell, Gertler, Catherine Carswell, Frieda, and 
Murry. 

I put my ear-machine on the table beside you; you 
look at it and laugh, a bit quizzically, making a few 
ribald remarks about the impossibility of making love 
into such a box. I, shy, attentive, silent, while you 
begin in your delicate, sensitive way to woo me. To 
what remark of mine do you reply, elfishly, mis¬ 
chievously, “ Ah, no, Brett, I am not a man ... I am 
man.” And again and again: “ Will you come to 
Taormina with me, Brett; will you come ? Or shall it 
be New Mexico ? . . . But will you come or would 
you be afraid ? ” And I, overwhelmed, terribly aware 
of you, evading, dodging, murmur : “I will go 
anywhere with you.” 

“ Would you be afraid to come to Taormina with 
me ? ” 

“No. I would not be afraid,” comes my shy, 
nervous answer. 

So around the table and around us goes the drink 
and laughter and talk. You make a speech, inviting 
all of us to go with you, to make a new life. Murry 
kisses you, fervently; Koteliansky makes a return 
speech; the glasses are flung over our shoulders, 
splintering on the floor. 

Then, in the midst of it all, the wine gets the better 
of you, and you lean forward, dazed, and start vomit¬ 
ing, in the midst of a silent consternation. I take hold 
of your hand and hold it, with the other I stroke your 
hair, that heavy, dark gold hair, brushing it back from 
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your hot forehead. You are speechless, dazed, helpless, 
after you stop vomiting. ICotcliansky and Murry carry 
you downstairs into a taxi, and up the narrow stairs 
to your rooms at the top of Catherine Carswell’s 
house in Hampstead. For several days you are sick in 
bed. I come to see you. You arc sitting up in bed 
in a red knitted shawl, looking very pale and ill and 
hurt. . . . You never spoke of it, nor we, and I never 
knew it happen to you again. 

* * * 

How often do you come running down to my little 
house in Pond Street ? I don’t know. You hate that 
house, you hate my furniture, you hate the whole 
thing, but you come, nevertheless. We sit opposite 
each other, making flowers in clay and painting them ; 
and you talk to me in that soft, midland voice, probing 
delicately into my life and ideas and feelings, sensitive 
to my sensitiveness ; and I evade shyly, you laughing 
at my adroitness. And thus wc sit, happily, some¬ 
times quite silently, intensely aware of each other, 
modelling and painting pots of flowers. 

* # * 

One coldish day you climb the steep narrow stairs 
to my studio and sit in the chair Katherine sat in 
whenever she had the strength to climb those stairs. 
How scared I am when I show you my canvases. 
You are serious, interested, forceful. You ask me in 
that clear, quick, almost military abruptness, what I 
am trying to do in painting. You look at them, and 
in your masterful way you exclaim : 

“ They arc dead, like all the paintings now ; there is 
no life in them. They are dead, dead ! All these still- 
lives—no life in the painting.” 
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I feel the power in you, then ; the pent-up, stormy 
power. Murry comes in as I am explaining to you 
what I feel about light, “ double lighting ” I call it. 
Murry asks, “ But what does she mean ? ” And you 
impatient, replying, “ I know what she means.” Then 
to me: “ Go on.” Later your resentment that a 
woman should bother about art, your anger that the 
painters of to-day never faced life itself; and I, a bit 
crushed, yet obstinate, long to talk it out; but Murry 
takes you away, which probably is safer for me. 

# * * 

I am talking, in my sitting-room, to a possible 
portrait client. The bell rings. I go to the front door 
and you are standing outside, looking with astonish¬ 
ment at the large Rolls-Royce parked outside my door. 
May you come in ? Of course. And in you come to 
find a lovely, though slightly faded woman sitting on 
my sofa. I introduce you to her by her married name, 
which means nothing to you as yours means nothing 
to her. She is talking about the portrait of myself, 
hanging above the sofa, and asks your opinion of it. 
Your laughing jeer fades away at my warning look, 
you bite your beard and say quickly : “ Oh, nice, 
quite nice ; a very good likeness.” And she clinches 
the bargain with me, for which she has come—an order 
to paint her mother, to enable me to go to New Mexico. 

You sit beside her on the sofa, and she, struck by 
your appearance—the beard, the rough hair, your 
midland accent—begins to question. “ Where do you 
come from ? ” Smiling, you reply, “ The North 
Country, the Midlands.” She cannot make you out 
and you tell her that you write a bit. She is mystified 
and you are chuckling. After she leaves, X tell you 
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that it is Edna May, the famous Belle of New York; 
and how delighted and amused you are at finding you 
had spent the afternoon with so famous an actress. And 
how disappointed that I had not told you at the time. 

I have a kind of soirde one evening a week, Thursday, 
to which a chosen few come; Murry, Kotcliansky, 
Gcrtler, and J. W. N. Sullivan are the mainstay of it. 
A few other men add themselves to it later, and to 
these Thursdays no women are allowed, unless especi¬ 
ally invited by the group. Frieda has not been in¬ 
vited ; but when you came you are both invited and, 
after some hesitation, you both come. I think your 
curiosity brought you. We simply sit over the fire 
talking and drink tea—at least the men talk, and I try 
to listen in on my machine. To this gathering you 
come, and we sit around listening to your descriptions 
of New Mexico, the Mexicans and Indians. You get up 
and show us the curious tread of the Indian dance step, 
treading it slowly in a circle round the room, humming 
the Sun Dance song. Kot is angry, saying you belong 
to England, that you should live in England, that it is 
your right place ; and you laugh, a tinge of bitterness 
in it, refusing to be held anywhere. Asking bitterly 
what has England ever done for you. Richard, 
Murry’s young brother, says that if you would remain 
in England, he and many young men would follow you, 
that they need a leader. You jeer and reply that the 
young men do not want a leader ; you know, only too 
well, what kind of a mess that leads to, and you 
wouldn’t sacrifice your life for anything like that—oh, 
no, not for that. “ If the young men or anyone wants 
to follow me, let them. It’s up to them. Let the dead 
bury their dead and the living follow me.” 

# * * 
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Christmas Day. The dinner I am giving in my 
housCj the party as usual: Gertlcr, Kot, Murry and 
his brother, Frieda and you. You want a goose, having 
eaten too many turkeys in New Mexico, so I buy the 
fattest goose I can find. You come down early in 
die evening and we light the kitchen fire. Kot 
comes early, too. And while the oven is heating, 
you fix the goose, stuff it with sage and onions, lay 
strips of bacon on its chest, and into the oven it 
goes. I watch you kneeling down with your ear to the 
oven door. 

“ Is it cooking ? ” I ask. 

“ Yes, I can hear it sizzling,” you reply. 

Frieda fixes the vegetables. ICot makes a strange 
Russian mixture of sardines and mustard, pepper and 
God knows what into a paste. Murry and I lay the 
table. Wc have two plum puddings, one from your 
sister, which is pale and no use, and one from my 
mother, that we heat up. In that tiny, semi-basement 
dining-room, with only just room for our chairs be¬ 
tween the wall and die table, we feast and drink 
cautiously of light wine. 

Later, upstairs, wc sing. How fond you are of 
singing. Frieda in a clear, high soprano ; but you, 
with almost no voice at all, lead the songs. Old English 
songs, Scotch Ballades, old music-hall favourites . . . 
broken by intervals of talk, with Murry and Kot urging 
you again and again to stay in England ; you, im¬ 
patient, irritable, breaking into song again. And thus 
we sing far into the night. You sing many Spanish 
songs, coming over to sit close by me, on a litde stool, 
to sing the songs to me, softly, so that I can hear them 
better down my machine. In a soft, lilting way, you 
sing that Spanish street song, very softly, almost under 
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your breath, while we come crashing in with the 
chorus : “ Aie, Aie, Aic ! ” 

The flickering firelight, the warm glow of the sing¬ 
ing in all of us, and you, sitting by me, singing softly and 
ever more softly that old Spanish song, half whispered, 
half sung. . . . 

All through those grey days in London, you longed 
for New Mexico. And then the moving picture of 
“ The Covered Wagon ” came to the Strand ; so we 
must all of us go ; and Kot, Gertler, Murry and I 
meet you there one afternoon. I am sitting next you 
in that long, dark movie house. You are tense with 
excitement, and we are all infected by your love for 
the West. You snort at the smart cowboy, in his white 
shirt, white pants, black cowboy boots and big white 
Stetson. He irritates you, and you feel sure he has 
never sat on a horse. The house darkens again, and 
then a spotlight falls on to the stage ; seven real Red 
Indians are supposed to walk on before the movie 
begins. 

“ Will they be real ? ” I ask you. And you say, 
“ Wait. I’ll know when they walk; they move 
differently from us.” 

A man, wrapped in a blanket, with his hair in a knob 
at the back of his head, walks on. I look at you 
quickly. “ Yes,” you whisper, “ he is real,” and you 
suddenly sigh, heavily, as if the sight of him makes you 
homesick for New Mexico. You seem to be greeting 
old friends, far off across that long, dark movie house. 

The light fades down and “ The Covered Wagon ” 
begins. You arc watching it, as if you were part of it 
yourself. “ How like it is, how like it is,” you keep on 
saying ; and you hum very softly to me the song that 
is the keynote to the story : “ Oh, oh, Susanna, don't 
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you sigh for me, for I’m waiting here in Oregon with 
my banjo on my knee.” 

Years later, I writing to you in Italy, from your 
little ranch, use the old song : “ Oh, oh, Lorenzo, 
don’t you sigh for me, for I’m waiting here in Kiowa 
with your Timsy on my knee.” And now Timsy, the 
cat, is dead, too. 

* * * 

The excitement, and at the same time the irritation, 
of London begins to make you restless : London 
irritates you, we irritate you. You tell me : “I have 
offered to stay four months in London and edit the 
Adelphi, but they won’t let me. They say I want to 
destroy it and are furious.” You smile grimly, adding 
ironically, “ They are afraid of me.” 

Murry takes us to dinner with Gertrude Millin and 
her husband, at some hotel. We have dinner at a 
round table in their sitting-room. I sit next the 
husband, while Gertrude Millin, sitting next to you, 
describes trekking with oxen across the veldt. It 
sounds beautiful and fascinating as she tells of the slow 
oxen, the warm, starlit nights, the wagons creeping 
along with their long line of oxen, the cracking of the 
whips ; and you are beginning to yearn for it. You 
look at Frieda and say, “ Shall we try ? ” Frieda seems 
doubtful, and you are hesitant. “ Some day,” you 
say, “ Oh, yes, some day I will go to Africa with you 
and drive across the veldt ” ; and you ask, as well, all 
kinds of practical questions. After dinner the talk 
moves from subject to subject, finally turns to painting. 
You suddenly ask whether I don’t think painting is 
finished, exploded, that nothing new can be brought 
to it. I say, “ No, I think a lot more can be done.” 
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Murry laughingly twits you, saying, “You didn’t 
expect that answer, did you ? ” And you laugh, say¬ 
ing, “ No, I didn’t,” and look at me speculatively. 

* # # 

Why do things never go right ? You are having tea 
in my house, to meet Dr. Young, the doctor who 
attended Katherine when she died at Fontainebleau. 
Murry is keen for you to hear what he has to say about 
Gurdjief’s Institute ; but young Noel Carrington and 
his sister, Carrington, arrive unexpectedly, and young 
Noel talks and talks about India to you, asking in¬ 
numerable questions. I see you getting politely bored, 
as nearly all people bored you who asked you questions. 
The conversation is turned to Dr. Young, sitting 
quietly, waiting his chance ; but young Noel cannot 
be silenced. Finally the tea-party breaks up. Carring¬ 
ton takes you aside and begins archly to ask you about 
flowers. You arc looking at her keenly. And I think 
you used her later in your story, None of That 
* * * 

I believe nearly every evening wc all go up to your 
flat after supper to sit about the fire. We move the 
small round table near the fire, draw up our chairs, 
and while talking wc model flowers in plasticine— 
Frieda sitting just out of range of the lamp behind us, 
knitting or sewing. The table is littered with plasticine 
and tubes of oil paint, brushes and knives. You arc 
wearing a black and white check coat that you arc 
particularly fond of. Standing on the mantelpiece in 
rows are some really quite lovely pots of flowers, the 
plasticine painted over so that the flowers look lifelike. 
This evening we are more ambitious, we arc doing, 
amidst shouts of laughter, an Adam and Eve. It is 
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warm, the room in shadow, we are gathered closely 
round the bright light on the table. You model care¬ 
fully with delicate, small touches of your pale, freckled, 
short-fingered hands. Your beard is spotted with 
paint. I am making the tree and apples, you will not 
let me do the Adam or Eve ; you refuse to believe me 
capable of creating either of them ; you are rude and 
dictatorial, and Murry and I laugh and give way. 
But Murry insists on making the snake. At last every¬ 
thing is ready. You have a bowl, painted sky-blue (the 
“ inverted hemisphere ” you call it) and into this we 
plant the Tree, Adam and Eve and the snake; the 
little scarlet apples twinkle brightly out of the green- 
leafed tree. Then we look at the plump little Eve, 
and you laugh a trifle self-consciously. Then we look 
at Adam . . . Murry and I look at each other, then 
at you. 

“ Lawrence, you just can’t leave Adam like that.” 
You chuckle at our scandalized faces. 

“ Do you good, Brett,” you say, tartly; but we will 
not allow you to leave him so indecent, so with ironical 
glee you snip off his indecency, and then mourn for 
him for his loss. Your poor, thin, indecent Adam. 
Then Murry produces his snake, and you wind it 
carefully round the stem of the tree. 

“ That, I think,” you say, “ is our chef d’mvre.” But 
to me, the flowers, correct in every petal, stamen and 
leaf, arc just as much a chef d’omvre. Some of these 
pots of flowers you present' to Catherine Carswell, 
when wc go downstairs to a queer concert on flutes 
that she is having among some friends. Beautiful 
Dolmetsch flutes. I have one now, a golden boxwood 
flute that young Dolmetsch made for me. They play 
fast and furiously. You are flippant, mockery gleams 
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in your eyes as you sit on the sofa watching them 
puffing and blowing ; and your mouth pulls down at 
one corner—the ever-ready, amused jeer is on your 
lips. 

* * # 

Again we are sitting round your fire; it is cold. 
The chairs arc few and we are many this evening. 
Murry, Koteliansky and Gertler seem to have absorbed 
all the chairs. You are sitting close to the fire pouring 
out the tea. The tea things arc all on the grate. I sit 
on a stool next you. The room is cosy, darkly shadowed 
from the lamp on the table. Frieda is knitting. You 
are talking and laughing. I am trying to listen in with 
my machine. Gertler is impudent and gay ; Kotc- 
liansky full of the fun of old days ; Murry white and 
tired. The tea is so pale that you pour it back into 
the pot to let it stew. What arc you talking about ? 1 
can’t hear well enough. You seem to be talking for 
the moment on some favourite topic of yours, judging 
from the faces around. Suddenly Frieda begins attack¬ 
ing you, contradicting you, then denouncing you ; 
finally accusing you of wanting to make a God of 
yourself, of being God. You expostulate wearily, you 
argue. From argument it turns to battle. Your temper 
rises to meet the sledge-hammer blows from Frieda’s 
violent tongue. You break into the midland vernacu¬ 
lar. The rich Yorkshire dialect pours softly from your 
lips with an ever-increasing force, a steadily rising 
anger. In that language, strange to our cars, you 
fiercely denounce her. We sit and listen, spell-bound, 
until you suddenly seize the poker, and in a white 
heat of rage, you emphasize your words by breaking 
the cups and saucers. It becomes terrible to watch 
and to hear—the slow, deadly words and the steady 
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smash of the poker, until, looking at Frieda, you say, 
slowly, menacingly: 

“ Beware, Frieda ! If ever you talk to me like that 
again, it will not be the tea things I smash, but your 
head. Oh, yes, I’ll kill you. So beware ! ” And down 
comes the poker on the teapot. 

We are silent with consternation. No one speaks. 
You are silent, too, until, sighing heavily, you hold out 
your hand to me. I take it and silently hold it. Run¬ 
ning your other hand through your hair, you give a 
little nervous laugh and say, “ Frieda should not make 
me so angry,” and the evening almost regains its 
composure. 

Later, Frieda, on her hands and knees, sweeps up 
the broken china with a dustpan and brush. But in all 
of us something seems to have been violated by our 
incapacity to protect you, by having to witness in 
silence the battle for your own existence. One by one 
the others get up and leave. Murry and I put on our 
coats. You come down the stairs with us ; we go out 
into the deserted street. 

“ Strange, isn’t it,” I say to Murry, “ to hear 
Lawrence use the ‘ thee ’ and 5 tha ’ of the Yorkshire 
dialect ? ” Our departing footsteps echo on the frosty 
air. I turn and look back. You are standing on the 
steps in the bright moonlight.. . standing straight and 
arrowy before the shadowed doorway „ , . faun-like. 

# * * 

I meet you at the Ticket Office. I am confused and 
helpless, but you are happy and competent. You are 
free again ; no ties, no chains. What kind of a boat 
shall we sail on ? The Aquitania is sailing just about the 
time you want to leave ; you have never been on so 
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large a ship. I have never been on any ship at all, 
except the Channel boats. We decide to sail on 
her. 

“ Do you think,” you ask me, as we stand at the 
counter in the office waiting for our tickets, “ Do you 
think that Murry will come ; he seems to be doubtful? ” 

I don’t care to hint how sure I feel that Murry will 
not come ; how much he is wavering. The tickets 
are bought and paid for . . . for us the die is cast. 

* * * 

Early morning ; cold 5 grey ; I suppose about six 
o’clock, hardly daylight. My servant is weeping. 
“ You will never come back,” she cries. X laugh : 
“ Only six months, Mrs. Sales. I’ll be back all right 
in six months.” “ No,” she repeats, “ 1 know you will 
never come back.” That was nine years ago, and I 
have never, except for two weeks in 1924., seen England 
again. 

Murry is helping me. He has after all decided not 
to come. The taxi is at the door ; we get in with my 
bags ; a final wave to Mrs. Sales, and I am off ; cold 
but elated I drive off to the station. Murry is cold, 
unelated and silent. 

You are already at the station. We settle ourselves 
comfortably in a second-class carriage. Frieda is as 
helpless as I. You do all the talking, the tipping, the 
arranging. Murry leans through the window and says 
he will follow us soon. Your lips twist into a grim 
smile. The red flag waves, the whistle blows ; Murry 
draws back ; the train glides slowly out. Murry waves 
and waves and disappears. We are through the station, 
gliding swiftly past the hideous slums and chimney¬ 
pots, out into the open country. X am sitting opposite 
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you, facing the engine, gliding swiftly into the unknown. 
Suddenly you laugh, looking at me mockingly : 

“ Are you afraid of your new adventure ? ” I am not 
afraid, but bewildered, overwhelmed ; not so much 
at the journey, but at this quiet-eyed, fiery man, sitting 
opposite, with his hat off, a heavy lock of hair falling 
over the fair, level brows, and tapering down to the 
red, pointed beard, as he searches in his own personal, 
treasured little bag, to see if he has all the tickets ready 
to hand. 

* * * 

We are nearing Southampton. A great ship 
stretches along the dock. We look in astonishment. 
We have never dreamed of anything so huge. We are 
on board. A curving stairway with rows of footmen. 
You and I wander all over the ship, while Frieda goes 
straight to her cabin to lie down. We go through the 
first-class saloons, and decide we like our white- 
panelled, simple, second-class saloon best. 

We go on deck. A band begins to play ; the siren 
blows. The visitors scramble off; there are hundreds 
of people on the dock. The ropes are thrown with a 
splash and the ship begins to move. The little tugs 
strain and puff ; the dock is a sea of fluttering hands 
and handkerchiefs, but there is nobody to wave to us. 
You and I are standing at the stern; masses and 
masses of seagulls fly around ; the wind blows hard 
and cold ; the sea is choppy and bright; the air 
gleams with the flashing seagulls as they swirl round 
our heads. You sigh and say : 

“lam always a bit sad at leaving England, and yet I 
am always glad to be gone.” 

And we stand and watch England fade and sink into 
the sea. 

Q 
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A bitterly cold, dense blizzard ; the Statue of Liberty 
is invisible. You have rushed me on deck to have a 
look at the “ Lady,” and she is not there. A tug is 
dashing itself against the side of the ship, doctors and 
officials are trying to board us, a sailor breaks his 
leg, others are injured—but they manage to get 
aboard. 

As I pass down the line of officials, a doctor says 
something to me, looks at me suspiciously as I don’t 
answer and stops me. I am handed over to another 
younger doctor who questions me about my deafness, 
then lets me go. He is amused and kindly. Then the 
Passport Officials hold me up, although my passport is 
stamped with an Embassy stamp. They argue and 
question until Frieda suddenly loses her temper and 
hurls abuse at their heads, and asks them why, con¬ 
sidering the position of my father in England, I should 
not be allowed to land in America. They shrug help¬ 
lessly, the torrent is too much for them, and let me go. 

My baggage paper is written out wrong. You turn 
on me furiously, cold, tired and irritated by all the 
fuss of landing. A porter takes ^command of us and 
rescues my baggage and escorts us to the taxis. The 
wind is bitter, we seem to have walked miles. As we 
reach a roped-off section of the stadon, we find a crowd 
of people looking eagerlyjover the ropes for friends. 
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Suddenly a voice hails you ; two people arc waving— 
the Seltzers. 

They insist that you have their flat off Broadway. 
We crowd into a taxi and are whirled away. The flat 
is small, too small for all of us. You take a room in a 
hotel nearby, in which you arc miserable ; but as you 
only have to sleep there, you bear with it. Frieda and 
I camp in the Seltzer flat, their huge, jolly negro cook 
cooks for us, while the Seltzers camp in their office. 

* * * 

You and I are in the middle of Broadway, a bitter 
wind is blowing. Where shall we go ? What shall we 
do ? We have nowhere to go and nothing to do. You 
have already been to the Seltzer office to find that 
everything is in a muddle. You are hurt and distressed 
again ; this means a change of publishers. You are 
advised to find an agent, and you feel thoroughly 
depressed. 

We go down to Wall Street. My money has not 
come. The manager looks us over carefully and 
decides that on your guarantee he will lend me the 
money. (Two years later I went down again to that 
bank, and the same man asked after you : he had not 
forgotten us.) 

We are taken to the theatre, up in the dress-circle. 
Very uncomfortable, but the piece is amusing. Only 
the supper at the Waldorf Astoria afterwards is a 
dismal failure. You hate it, as anyone knowing you 
at all could have guessed that you would. Immediately 
the supper is over, you get up and we go. 

“ Didn’t you enjoy it ? ” the Seltzers ask, 

“ No, I didn’t,” you answer. “ I really don’t enjoy 
those kinds of places and wish I hadn’t come,” 
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“ But,” they say, “ if you would only stay until all 
the people come, you would be amused.” But you 
assure them you would be anything but amused. 

We go to a concert, to hear Madame G-sing. 

The place is dark. During an interlude, you get up 
to go. You are going to see Willa Cather. You lean 
down and in a loud whisper you say that Madame 

G-comes on to the stage as if she were wheeling 

her stomach in a wheelbarrow in front of her. The 
people around laugh, but some of them give a scanda¬ 
lized " Shhhh ! ” 

It is very late. Frieda and I have been home from 
the concert for hours. You have not returned. I am 
beginning to get scared, think you have been run over. 
At last you come. 

“ Why are you so late ? ” 

“ Oh, you couldn’t find the street ? ” 

And you say that you liked Willa Cather and have 
had a nice time, and that she has invited us all to tea 
the following day. 

* * * 

We are sitting in Willa Cather’s room. Miss Lewis 
has been showing me some pictures. They are very 
kind and hospitable. The tea is very good. And you 
are teasing Willa Cather about art. She is serious, 
probing you about your ideas ; you are evading, 
mischievously. 

“ I hate literature and literary people,” you say. 
“ People shouldn’t fuss so much about art. I hate 
books and art and the whole business.” 

The more amazed, the more indignant Willa Cather 
becomes, thejmore you storm against art. What fun 
you are when youlbegin knocking art about 1 

* * * 
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The negro cook has prepared a dinner for this our 
last evening in New York : a baked ham with currants 
stuck all over it, the first I have ever seen cooked like 
that. We sit around, and the talk turns to Taos, to 
Mabel, to past adventures and misadventures. You 
call Mabel the little black Buffalo, and you are wonder¬ 
ing how your return to Taos will prosper. Emerging 
from my accustomed silence, I say, 

“ If we want it to prosper, we will make it prosper,” 
and how heartily you agree that we can and will make 
it prosper. Upon that hope, we embark for New 
Mexico. 

* * * 

Gold, frozen Chicago. We have about four or five 
hours to wait. You have a letter of introduction to 
Mrs. Harriet Munroe of the Poetry Shop. We go, and 
find a little dusty shop with a little woman in black in 
it. She also is very kind. We are taken about in a big 
car, to clubs, and to the Lake shore. Wc stand on the 
fringe of the ice on Lake Michigan. 

In the evening we go to an underground restaurant 
to meet the Chicago writers and painters that have 
been invited to meet you. We sit at a long table with 
places for about fourteen. Only six come. A young 
couple take us afterwards to their attic studio, where 
we sit and wait for our train. Finally, tired out, wc 
get into the train, into our berths—and wc arc off 
again. 

* # * 

How you hate the publicity of the train, especially 
the men’s dressing-room. It is all novel and amusing 
to me. We have a card-table, while Frieda sleeps, 
fitted none too comfortably in the small seats. You 
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and I play bezique. I am teaching you : you are 
very slow at learning. You do not care for games of 
any sort, but reading too long in the train hurts your 
eyes, so we play. 

I look at the scoring pad. On it you have written, 
“ Lui ct Elle.” I look up across at you to find your 
quiet eyes watching me. They change to a twinkle as 
you sense the response in me. We play for hours as 
we roll across the desolate, interminable Prairie ; and 
when you win, you are unbearably cock-a-hoop. 

Thus we spend the three days, with intervals of 
shocking headaches that both you and I suffer from. 
We run out to the Harvey houses, we stare aimlessly 
out of the window—until suddenly, on the flat Prairie, 
two mountains rise. 

“ Look ! Oh, look ! ” I cry. You laugh and say : 

“ Wait. This is nothing to what it will be later. We 
are nearing Trinidad and the old Santa Fe Trail.” 
And you say, “ I think the skyline of Taos the most 
beautiful of all I have ever seen in my travels round 
the world. Wait till you see it.” 

At Lamy I see my first Indian woman, selling baskets. 
We change into the Santa Fe train. Then Santa F6— 
and two men on the platform nearly pulling your 
arms off 1 , hugging you and shouting. One tall, in a 
big hat and bright-coloured shirt; the other smaller, 
thin, in a little flat hat: Witter Bynner and Spud 
Johnson. 

% * * 

The Spoodle, as you used to call him in his “spoodle” 
hat—Spud : how gay you are. We are bundled into 
a large car, driven by a boy in a big hat with a revolver 
lied to the steering wheel. We take rooms at the 
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Fonda, as we are too many to fit into Bynner’s house, 
as he wished. It is cold and snowy, and wc all go out 
to have dinner in the town, Lynn Riggs along with us. 

Bynner gives you dinners in his house, but nothing 
stands out much to me, except that you arc very gay, 
and there is lots of chaff and laughter. Then once 
more a restlessness seizes you, and you begin to inquire 
about the stage to Taos, of the road. Gan the stage 
run ? It can; so you take places and next day we 
start. 

* * * 

A cold blizzard is blowing ; nevertheless wc squeeze 
into the stage, I between you and Frieda. We slowly 
climb the hill out of Santa Fd. Nothing can be seen. 
Wc huddle together. And you are wondering about 
the road ahead. As wc reach the top of the hill, the 
snow stops and the clouds begin to rise ; and for the 
first time I see that strange desert, like a huge tumbling 
sea, the snow-clouds rolling off it like long, white 
breakers. 

“ We are running along the bottom of the sea,” I 
murmur to you. You are staring intensely out of the 
small-talk screens and don’t answer. 

The sun comes out and warms us, Wc arc driving 
slowly, as the snow is thick and heavy on the ground. 
About lunch-time wc reach the half-way house and 
out we get and stretch ourselves in the now hot sun. 
We have lunch, and then the second stage drives up. 
You greet the driver, John Dunn, warmly. He returns 
it in a nonchalant nasal twang ; and wc pack in once 
more and go carefully along. You have told me 
nothing of the horrors ahead. As we enter the narrow, 
sunless canyon, and wind and witfcl along the edge of 
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the swift Rio Grande, you are asking John Dunn about 
the road. 

“ All right, but slippery,” is the answer, and you 
seem to be relieved—though I am wondering why : 
but not for long. As we begin to climb, I look round 
at you anxiously. The road narrows even more. You 
are peering over the edge. I begin to feel sick and pinch 
your knee hard. This makes you furious. 

“ It’s all right,” you say. “ It’s perfectly all right,” 
and you peer once more over the appalling drop on 
your side. I am almost green with fright as the car 
slips sideways on the narrow ledge that is called a 
road. You peer over, far down into the canyon below, 
as the car, almost as wide as the road, pants and slips 
up the hill. 

We round a corner to come face to face with a 
wagon. I gasp and pinch your knee harder. You pay 
no attention. The wagon pulls right out, with its heels 
hanging over the edge. Wc scrape past, slowly, and 
rise and rise. 

“ We are almost at the top,” you say, a gleam of 
excitement in your eye. But you keep on looking 
down and over at the now small ribbon of river foam¬ 
ing hundreds of feet below us. Still furious as I pinch 
you every time the car skids, “ It’s all over now, Brett,” 
you say grimly as we reach the crest of the canyon. 

We turn a corner and a new desert unfolds itself 
before us : the snow-laden Pueblo Mountain, the 
gleaming Lobo Peaks curving round the vast plateau. 
You draw in your breath and I lean forward. The 
desert is a flat, shining carpet of white, with here and 
there delicate patches of yellow grass; the mountains 
are a hard, steel-grey, snow-capped, the grey stippled 
with white as the snow hangs on the pine trees. 
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“ This is Ranchos,” you say. “ Look at the old 
church.” I can but give a glance, as on we go, until 
we reach Taos. 

The plaza of Taos : small, square ; horses and 
wagons tethered to hitching-rails round the middle of 
the square ; a car or two ; Mexicans; a tall Indian 
stalking along the pavement, a woman following ; the 
low mud houses—I am too dazed to lake much in. 

£•' We drive on up to Mabel’s house : long, low, and 
rambling—mud, too. 

■ “ I wonder if we are expected,” you say. We arc. 
Mabel’s Mexican cook, Amelia, welcomes us. She 
has large, glowing fires ready. You are excited, happy : 
talking Spanish—to the cook —to us. We go down 
the long patio and choose our rooms. I take the right 
one, you and Frieda the left. We drag in our bags ; 
and later we sit down to a large, good meal cooked by 
Amelia. 

* * * 

This morning I have been all over Mabel’s beautiful 
big house. “ It really is lovely,” I say to you. The 
dining-room, rather dark, with its earthen floor, its 
black, white and red herring-boned patterned ceiling, 
the aspens lying across the logs, cut short to form the 
herring-bone pattern. The living-room is long, the 
windows high up and small; a large day-bed fills up 
one windowed end of the room ; there arc comfortable 
chairs grouped round the fire; and Italian and 
Spanish furniture and many beautiful coloured Mexi¬ 
can blankets. At the other end of the room, facing 
the day-bed in the middle of the wall, is another fire¬ 
place : this is rarely used. The bedrooms open out of 
the long patio. Mabel has her bedroom upstairs over 
the living-room, with a sleeping porch. At the far end 
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of the patio is John Evans’, Mabel’s son’s, log cabin ; 
and beyond it again another little patio. The house 
is long and rambling, and the soft, rounded, adobe 
walls give it a wonderful shape. The gates are carved 
and painted. On the top of Mabel’s bedroom is a 
square, open sleeping-porch. On the edge of the big 
irrigation ditch, that runs between the garden and the 
field, is a large spreading cottonwood tree. Under this 
are garden seats, wooden and hard. Our bedrooms 
are a bit dilapidated ; the chairs are rickety, but the 
beds are comfortable. 

It is all so new and strange to me. “ However do 
they make the mud stick ? ” I ask you. 

“ Really, Brett,” you reply contemptuously, “ have 
you never read the Bible ? Don’t you know what it was 
the Israelites forgot ? ” 

“ Straw ! ” I say. 

“ Of course,” you reply. “ It is the same old biblical 
way.” 

* * * 

A dark, wild-looking Mexican comes round to see 
you next morning : Jose, Mabel’s man, who looks after 
the horses and the fields. You ask him about the 
horses. They are up at the Ranch. Will he fetch 
them for you ? He will—and he rides up to the Ranch 
and brings them down. 

You are impatient to ride. Mabel cannot get here 
for four more days. I do not know whether I am on 
my head or my heels. We go down to the town, into 
Gerson’s store. We are stared at and I stare back. 
Curiously enough there are few Indians around Mabel’s 
house, but you tell me to be patient, that they will 
come around directly Mabel arrives. 

Then you ask Jose to bring the horses round. I have 
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not ridden since I was eight, and so you ask Jose to 
come with us, for fear something should happen to 
me. He brings old Bessie for me, she is twenty at 
least; for you, Tony’s big black horse ; and for himself, 
a big sorrel mare that wc afterwards christened Poppy. 

Jose holds Bessie, while you push me on. You mount 
quickly, easily, the big black horse, and there you sit 
lightly, stroking his long, curling mane. Jose jumps 
on to Poppy and sits like a Greek in a Greek frieze : no 
saddle, no bridle, a piece of cord round her nose— 
nervous, wide-eyed Poppy. Off we go, you laughing 
at me bumping along, and Jose shocked and distressed 
at the amount of daylight between me and my saddle. 

Thus, undaunted, I ride. . . . Ah, those rides, the 
beginning of hundreds of rides. You always ahead, in 
your little tweed hat, brown doeskin jacket, grey 
trousers and black, cowboy boots ; leaning slightly 
forward, holding the reins lightly. Forever I have the 
vision of you ... and I... riding across the pale, ochre 
desert, brushing the scent off the silvery sage-brush, or 
in the dark light of trees up at the Ranch. You ahead, 
I behind, thus we ride, silently, swiftly, riding fast. 
You, turning your head at intervals to make sure I am 
all right, which gives me a feeling of security I have 
rarely felt since. You never forget me. You seem to 
hold your horse and mine by will-power. You say 
that one must put one’s will over a horse, too, as well 
as be able to stick on, that a horse is just as frightened 
of one as one is of it, that one should never make a 
sudden movement near them, but one must control 
them by will-power . . . and they would know it. 
Still, you do have bursts of sudden temper with them, 
though they never seem to resent it. So I learn to ride 
your way, by creating as far as I can a relationship 
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between my horse and myself, of friendship and trust; 
though I never get the mastery you do, and my horses 
always get the better of me. 

So we ride and race, when a soft level stretch per¬ 
mits. We rarely talk, and yet the urge to talk is ever 
with me. I say to myself, " This will never happen 
again, I will never ride like this or have this chance 
again, why don’t I talk ? ” Shyness keeps me silent; 
my deafness keeps you silent. Day after day we ride 
in silence, I watching for the turn of your head. Maybe 
that silent companionship meant more to us, sealed an 
intimacy in silence that was greater, more lasting, than 
any talks that might have been. 

* * * 

A lovely sunny afternoon. You and I sit on our 
horses looking at the Pueblo in the distance. We are 
on rising ground, among the pinons ; my knees are 
aching, but what do I care ? The Pueblo, mysterious, 
strangely biblical, lies ahead, a dark gold, the silver 
cotton trees like mist around it; fields of dark brown, 
of pale, hard, yellow cornstalks ; hedges of slender 
willow branches, like orange and crimson flames; 
pale grey thorn bushes shining coldly; the delicate 
flame colours drawn to the two pyramids of gold. 
Three mellow, flute-like notes float across the air from 
a yellow-breasted meadow-lark. You sit perfectly still 
on your horse, he is munching bits of dried grass, your 
feet hang loose out of the stirrups while, with your eyes 
screwed up, you stare dreamily at the Pueblo. Little 
figures are moving about on the roofs, clear and 
bright in that clear air. 

“ It has never changed since the days of the Bible,” 
I say. You smile sadly and shake your head, 
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“ Oh, yes it has,” you answer, bitterly. 

“ Let us go down to it,” I say. But you won’t. 

“ No, we will wait till Mabel comes.” And we turn 
and trot slowly home, slowly until wc come to the flat 
road, then suddenly I rush past you. 

“ I’ll race you,” I shout. You come flying past me. 

“ You can’t beat me, Brett! ” you call back as you 
go galloping by. Breathless, laughing, our horses 
pulling hard to get home quick, in clouds of dust, wc 
race to within a few yards of the gates, then we pull up 
to a walk. 

“ Never ride recklessly,” you say to me. “ You are 
too reckless.” And we ride our steaming horses 
solemnly through the gates and tie them to the hitching 
rail. 

# # * 

Mabel has arrived. We come in from a walk to find 
a large car in the patio. 

“ Mabell ” you say, and you and Frieda go quickly 
into the house, while I hang back, a little apprehensive. 
“ It is her,” you call back delightedly to me. I remain 
outside, but I can see through the door how warmly 
you welcome her; in spite of all the back-chat, 
everything is forgotten except the immediate delight 
of seeing her. 

I follow you in. I am inquisitive to sec this woman, 
but at the same time I am nervous and shy. I have 
made a mental picture of her, of course, but like all 
such pictures, it is totally wrong. She is shorter than 
I am, of a square, sturdy build ; the thick brown hair, 
bobbed like a Florentine boy, swings as she walks and 
gleams here and there a bright chestnut. The fringe 
is cut in a curve over the brows, the point of the curve 
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in the middle of the forehead, like a Mephistophelian 
cap. The big, grey, dark-lashed eyes are curiously 
shiny, the nose small and straight, with just the least 
bit of a curve down at the end. The lips are well cut 
and unpainted. There is poise and self-assurance in 
the whole carriage, and a warm glow from what one 
feels in a moment is a rich personality. As she walks, 
her arms swing and some of the force and strength 
lying behind the charm reveals itself. 

She has with her a friend, Ida Rauh, the actress—a 
small, lithe woman with a mass of dark, curly hair like 
a great mop on her head. Level, narrow, beautifully 
formed eyebrows over bright, intelligent eyes, behind 
large tortoise-shell spectacles. A big, well-shaped, 
curved nose; finely cut lips. She is burnt a dark 
brown and bears an amazing resemblance to Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

I am introduced and feel a little at sea. You are 
talking of old times in which I have no place. I am 
hampered and hindered by my deafness. My English- 
ness becomes marked next these American women. I 
feel the unspoken criticism, and all I have heard, all 
the talk, restricts my ease. 

Later in the evening, as we sit over the fire in Mabel’s 
big sitting-room, she brings a photograph of a dead 
friend of hers to show me, saying that she thinks it is 
like me. It is, the shape of the face especially. Then 
you begin to discuss plans, and it is finally decided that 
you move as soon as possible into the two-storied house, 
across the field, while I can have the big studio close by 
your house. 

Two days later we move across the field—settle in, 
and settle down. 

* * # 


D 
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I have just come across from the studio into Mabel’s 
sitting-room to bring her a painted bowl. Indians are 
perched on every chair. Mabel says a bit shyly to me, 
“ These are my relations.” You are laughing and 
talking with one of them, an old man with a charming 
face. I sit down and watch. Sitting on the arm of 
another chair is a young Indian, a young man with 
long, bright-braided hair ; very young, very beautiful 
—as beautiful as a young girl. He stares back at me, 
with an intent, inquisitive stare ; then turns hi3 head 
away, gently pulling his white sheet across his face. 

The older man is telling you the Pueblo news, calling 
you Lorenzo affectionately. The old man is John 
Archuleta, the young man, his son, Trinidad. The 
others sit round silently wrapped in their sheets. They 
have come to greet Mabel and Tony. 

# * * 

I am late for lunch. You are all seated round the 
table in Mabel’s dark dining-room. But for me a 
sudden new strangeness is added to the strange world 
I am living in. Tony, Mabel’s Indian husband, is there. 
He gets up, smiles a friendly smile at me ; his long 
braids are neatly braided ; his ringed fingers and 
silver neck-ornament glint; a red and purple blanket, 
fuchsia-coloured, hangs over the back of his chair. I 
am too astonished, too nonplussed, to say anything. I 
shake hands and smile back into the friendly smiling 
face. I sit down in my usual place next to you. 

You are looking down at your plate : pale, red- 
bearded, fastidious, one of the most highly civilized, 
intellectual men of your day, high-strung, abstracted, 
you sit wrapped in a faun-like mystery. Opposite you, 
the dark, aloof, Red Man, the most civilized, intcllec- 
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tual man of his race, calm in his rigid reserve, a dark 
Indian mystery. And four intense women; some¬ 
thing is happening, a faint something stirs the air and 
begins to disturb the harmony. 

* * * 

Tony has built a fire and we squat around with 
large steaks on sticks broiling them, on the banks of 
the Hondo River. We are picnicking up the Hondo 
Canyon. I have my fishing tackle and you are sceptical 
about my fishing. I have kept a bit of raw steak, and 
after lunch off I go. 

I creep cautiously to the edge, drop my hook over 
with a small piece of very red steak, into the pool. A 
tug and I have a fish. You are coming down die road. 
I hold it up triumphantly and you jump, clapping 
your hands softly together and biting your beard—a 
peculiar mannerism of yours, that little jump and the 
bringing of the hands gently together. 

Later I give the fish to you to cook for your break¬ 
fast. Next morning afterwards, I ask you if you 
enjoyed it. You say you did not eat it, and seem 
annoyed. Frieda is silent. So I never know quite 
about the mystery of the fish. 

* * * 

In the evenings we would go over to Mabel’s house 
and sometimes play Ma Jong—that is, you, Mabel, 
Ida and I. Frieda would sit near the fire smoking. 

“ I have a little flowerpot,” I say, and Ida imitates me 
and you all laugh at me. You are cheating in the most 
flagrant manner, taking sly peeps at our tiles. ** I have 
a little flowerpot,” you say, mincingly, making a face 
at me—and so it goes on. We squabble and cheat 
until the game breaks up in convulsed laughter and 
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we turn from Ma Jong to Charades. You and Ida are 
the stars; I am too deaf to be much use. How real it 
all is to you. I am a tiger, wearing a fur coat of 
Mabel’s. I pounce suddenly at you, growling. 
Heavens, how you jump ! Your hat falls off, you look 
scared to death. Then again you keep up a patter of 
talk, that keeps all of us laughing. Ida, acting with 
you, is helpless from laughing. Often and often wc 
act Charades, and sometimes you and Dan, Ida’s boy 
of twelve, act alone together. Everybody seems to me 
to be first rate except myself. 

* # * 

I cannot keep my eyes off Tony Lujan. A strange 
magnificence clothes him, and yet his dress is simple 
enough : the brown cord breeches, the brown riding 
boots are ordinary, like all of their kind ; the white 
shirt, too. As he leans back in the arm-chair, I study 
him furtively. The head is handsome, very handsome, 
with its straight nose, dark eyes and firmly cut lips. 
The straight black hair is parted in the middle, over a 
well-developed forehead, which lends the strangeness 
to the face, as the eyebrows have been completely 
plucked out. The unaccustomed smoothness over the 
eyes adds a new beauty to the face. The long hair, 
braided in white and purple, making a diamond pattern 
like the back of a snake, hangs down over the white 
shirt, reaching almost to his waist. The silver neck 
ornament, through which his dark purple neckerchief 
is threaded, has 'an Indian sun design etched on it. 
The silver and turquoise rings and bracelets gleam on 
his brown skin. The blue of the turquoise seems bluer 
on him. 

With the big drum between his knees, he sits beating 
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it softly, humming an Indian song. Another blanket, 
half scarlet and half dark blue, hangs over the back of 
the chair. Suddenly he gets up. 

“ I go to Pueblo now,” he says. He picks up the 
blanket, and with a magnificent easy gesture spreads 
it out, spreads it across his back, over his head, folding 
it down the sides of his face. The hands move gently, 
there is no haste in the movement, only an age-long 
inheritance of movement. Enfolded in the blanket, he 
looks twice as tall. He flings one scarlet end over a 
dark blue shoulder. A new being springs into life with 
this strange, blanketed, hidden man. The blanket 
enfolds the face in a triangle, straight over the brows, 
to a point at the chin. The dark face looks out, 
mysterious, proud—a mystical nobility of unconscious 
being. He bows his head : all his motions are slow, 
rhythmical. 

“ Good night,” he says, and walks with the seem¬ 
ingly heavy, though amazingly light tread of the Indian 
to the door. 

* * * 

The days get warmer and warmer ; a hint of green 
is pushing up in Mabel’s field. We ride a lot, all of 
us. Frieda sometimes rides, but it is mostly you and I, 
Mabel and Ida. 

One hot day, you and I and Ida go off for a ride. 
You are on Tony’s black, I on Bessie, and Ida on 
Cequa. We ride though the Pueblo, on to a small road 
leading towards the Lucero Canyon. It is hot 
and dusty, so, coming to a shady place in a group of 
cotton trees, we get off and lie on tire ground. The 
horses are tied to trees, and you and Ida talk. I am 
trying to listen. Suddenly there is a loud scream 
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from the horses : Tony’s black has got free and he is 
attacking the two mares. We look up, startled. 

“ He will injure them,” you cry ; and getting up 
you rush into the medley of kicking, screaming horses. 
The black is rearing up on to the Cequa, who squeals 
and kicks at him. You dash in, dodging the heels, and 
grab at the black’s head. You get the reins and pull 
sharply. The horse jumps and pulls, but you hang on 
and drag him away from the mares. You swear at him 
and tie him firmly to a tree far from the mares. They 
have quieted down and you come back to find Ida 
shaking with laughter. You look at me slyly and say 
something about nature and instincts, and we lie in the 
warm shade, keeping a wary eye on the horses. 

* * * 

I am cooking an omelet for lunch on my stove in 
the big studio. You come in through the big open 
door and, sitting down, look approvingly at my 
omelet. 

“ Dunning taught me how to make them,” I say. 

“ I am tired,” you reply. “ I feel too tired to go 
over to the big house this evening for supper. We are 
going to have supper in our house. Will you come ? 
What do you say ? ” 

Of course I will come. And you get up wearily : 
you have a headache. 

In the evening, I go over to your house. You have 
been lying down most of the day. It is still sharp in 
the evenings, so you have a small table in front of the 
sitting-room fire. It is already laid, and the supper of 
fried eggs nearly ready. The table is rickety, but we 
sit down and begin. It is quiet and peaceful; the 
supper is good ; but you still look white and tired. 
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Suddenly Mabel walks in. She had asked me to 
supper over at her place, but I would not go. In she 
walks, without speaking or looking at us, and sits down 
on the day-bed. Not a word is spoken by any of us. 
She leans back, silent, like a stone monument. We 
look at each other. What is it all about? Frieda’s 
eyes are blazing, and you look down at your plate, 
entirely withdrawn. All through the meal we sit 
silently; we can neither speak to each other nor to 
Mabel; and she says nothing to us. 

At last, as suddenly as she came, she gets up and 
goes. Frieda gives a nervous giggle, but you are cold 
with anger. I don’t know what it is ; I cannot under¬ 
stand ; and yet I feel an undercurrent of emotional 
strain. 

* * # 

The Ranchos Hot Springs are away in the mountains 
behind Ranchos. The road is narrow and rough, the 
car sways and bumps. Packed in as we are, we can’t 
jolt about much. There is no one there but ourselves. 
We go into the littie cabins and undress in a privacy 
that is no privacy, owing to the gaps in the plank walls. 
When I come out of my cubicle, into the long wooden 
shed, I stand on the ladder and look around. You are 
all in the water, in the rather lovely dark light with 
big splotches of sunlight here and there. 

You are white like ivory, but oh, so thin ; Frieda 
fat and jolly, like a Rubens ; Mabel square and thick ; 
Tony large, a pale, glistening, light brown. I slip into 
the water : how clear it is. Looking into it, one’s legs 
look ethereal and unreal. 

Frieda, with a shout, catches hold of your legs as you 
swim. Under you go, to come up with the light of 
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battle in your eyes. You splash and threaten. Frieda 
swims off, but you catch her by the leg. It is no horse¬ 
play with you, but the threat of man against woman— 
the male against the female, as you threaten her. 
“ Cheek me if you dare, but if you do, Beware ! ” is 
your attitude. You look wicked and Pan-like, standing 
in that shallow water up to your waist, the water 
dripping from your beard, your hair lank over your 
face, the eyes gleaming wickedly through the wet 
strands of hair. 

* * # 

Ida is fervent this evening. We are all dining over 
at Mabel’s house and Ida has been giving a vivid 
description of her past work among the Socialists, the 
Communists, the Red Flag. We sit around, thrilled, 
as, with all the old excitement and passion, Ida tells 
the tale. At the end, you look at her, the tears in your 
eyes, and say, sadly : 

“ Ida, how sad. You’ve lost your religion.” 

* * # 

Jaime has come. Mabel was sure that there would 
be a great rapport between you and him, so we arc 
intrigued and impatient to see him. And now he is 
here, wearing several shirts, a pair of Chinese pants, 
no hat, a wild fluff of curly hair blowing about. He 
has a thin, sensitive face. 

You are careful, watchful, a bit disturbed, therefore 
a bit on your guard. He is so fly-about and buoyant 
that we are bewildered. We all go riding, and Jaime 
rides Poppy. He plays about on her like a circus- 
rider, sitting facing her tail and cutting such capers 
that we become annoyed. You suddenly give your 
horse a hard kick and gallop away ahead, while I on 
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old Bessie plod far behind. Between the two of us are 
strewn the other riders. In that uncomfortable manner 
we ride home. 

* * * 

We are packed in a solid wedge in the car—that is, 
Frieda, Jaime, Ida, you and I, in the back seat. Mabel 
is in the front seat next to Tony who is driving. We are 
on our way to the Manby Hot Springs. We bump 
slowly along, our towels and bathing suits on our knees. 
The talk is of friendship and human relationships. I 
listen for awhile, the buzz of the car enables me to hear 
better. Then from the depths of my habitual silence, 
I remark that I think in all relationships and friend¬ 
ships, whether between man and man, woman and 
man, woman and woman, there should always be and 
must be a certain amount of physical attraction. You 
whip into the argument like a lash : 

“ Yes, yes ! ” you say, vehemently, “ that is right, it 
must be so ... in all true relationships.” And how 
the others jeer, Frieda crying : 

“ Ho, ho ! Listen to our two moralists; fine 
moralists they are ! ” 

We relapse into silence. Jaime, a bit later, turns to 
you and asks you why I look so embarrassed when the 
word “ bum ” is used. You laugh, and in French you 
explain to him the difference in meaning of the word 
in English. Jaime looks at you incredulously; he 
thinks you are joking. I pull down my curtain of 
deafness and pretend not to hear or to understand the 
French. 

We arrive at the brink of the Canyon. The Rio 
Grande winds along far below us. The road is so bad, 
we now have to walk. We tramp slowly down the 
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rough path. It is piping hot; the sun beats down 
heavily into the narrow canyon. 

We reach the dilapidated sheds. There is no one 
about. Mabel decides that we arc to go in first, so we 
gather up our towels and soap. The bathing suits we 
leave outside ; there is no need of suits in this spring, 
as we bathe separately. I follow Mabel along the 
rotten plank bridge into the house. We undress on a 
rickety floor. Away underneath is the pool. With my 
towel and soap in one hand, I creep after Mabel, down 
a ladder that has at intervals loose rotten planks across 
it. There lies the little dark pool, like a black opal. 

Mabel slides in. Frieda then, with many shouts of 
anxiety, comes down the rickety ladder and flops in. 
How strange, how eerie it is I The little window, high 
up in the stone cellar, lets in a strong thread of light. 
We are luminous, pale, ghost-like figures in the dark, 
clear water. The water is buoyant and hot. In the 
dark light our bodies are beautiful. The disturbed 
water gleams blackly at us, while we become more and 
more phosphorescent and unreal. Dripping, we climb 
cautiously up the ladder, dry ourselves after a fashion, 
dress and burst out into the dazzling sunshine. 

You are sitting on the edge of the river, your hair 
thick and wavy, darkly gold. You have just washed it 
in a bit of warm water escaping from the spring. You 
follow Tony and Jaime into the spring ; we sit outside. 
We hear nothing : you are all three silent and absorbed 
in the dark, hidden pool. Ida is the only one of the 
party who has not bathed. She took one look at the 
ladder and refused. 

When you come out; when Tony has dried his long 
hair, combed it and bound the braids round again, we 
start the long climb up. It is hotter than ever. We 
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climb slowly with many pauses. Your hair is like a 
thick bush ; Jaime’s is wilder and curlier than ever ; 
Mabel and I have combed ours into a sort of order. As 
we plod along, you say suddenly to Ida : 

“ Ida, what kind of a play do you like best ? ” Ida, 
surprised, replies : 

“ Oh, I like stories from the Bible best.” 

You say : “ Do you know the story of David’s wife, 
Michel ? ” 

“ No,” says Ida. 

“ After David came back from the wars, Michel 
said, ‘ I’ll never live with you again,’ and she never 
did. Do you like that story, Ida ? ” 

Ida says, laughing : “ Yes, I think it’s perfect.” 

And you reply with a laugh, saying, “ I’ll write a 
play about it for you.” And that was the beginning of 
your play, David. 

* # * 

Jaime flits in and out of our lives. He is vivacious : 
his keen, energetic mind darts and probes like the beak 
of a humming bird. My awful English reserve irritates 
him, but he adds a note of gaiety and irresponsibility 
to our increasingly self-conscious group. 

Later, when we drive down to the great Santo 
Domingo Dance, he declares he will start walking 
back to California. You do not believe he is in earnest; 
you chaff him endlessly about everything. 

We sit in rows on the roof of an Indian house under 
a canopy of leaves, in their broad street of low adobe 
houses. The drum is beating heavily ; the long lines 
of dancers are winding out of the round Kiva, down the 
staircase, into the hot sunlit street. The men are in 
cream-coloured kilts, embroidered in green and red, 
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and wear cerulean blue arm-bracelets, with the small 
branches of fir stuck in them. Their long black hair 
falls in shining ripples over their bronze bodies, the 
heavy fringe shading the black eyebrows and gleaming 
eyes. The bells round their knees tinkle as do the heavy 
silver shell bells slung round their bodies and over one 
shoulder. The sandalled feet move softly ; the black 
and white skunk-fur anklets meet the tail of the swing¬ 
ing coyote skin that hangs from the belt of the kilt 
behind. Strange nature-men, in the simple earth 
colours, with a touch of sky brought down on either 
arm. 

Each man is followed by a woman in black; her 
black dress, with one shoulder bared, is belted with a 
broad red Indian worsted belt. The long, black, dense 
hair is crowned by a cerulean blue wooden tiara : 
high, narrow, the top edge cut in a varying pattern. 
The bare feet trip after the men ; eyes down; the 
hands full of small fir branches. 

Thus they dance their endless intricate patterns, 
while the gay, sensuous, naked, striped Koshari dance 
the hymn to the Gods for water. Playful and serious, 
their subtle gestures implore the heavens for rain. 
The old men, in every colour of the rainbow, like a 
garden of flowers, move slowly along the edge of the 
line of dancers, singing the Dance Song. 

The booming drum leads them with the nodding, 
befeathered and flagged totem-pole ; their booming 
voices follow it. Suddenly the rhythm changes ; the 
beat quickens, breaks; the dancers alter their step and 
shout together. Something tense, amounting almost 
to triumph, seems to have seized them. It breaks again, 
drops down to the old steady beat, as in the distance the 
faint pulse of another drum rises from the second Kiva 
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at the opposite end of the street. The second lot of 
dancers wind down from their round Kiva. The old 
voices stop ; the dancers form into line and our lot 
walk back to rest round their Kiva. 

I look towards you. You are sitting with your back 
against the wall of the house, watching dreamily. It 
is impossible to know what you are thinking or feeling. 

A Koshari suddenly seizes a man with a camera. 
No photographing is permitted: huge notices are 
hung up at the beginning of the Pueblo announcing 
this. The man is dragged unwillingly to the tent of 
the Governor. I feel a grip on my arm: an angry 
Koshari has hold of me. He points to Toby, my ear- 
trumpet. 

“ You hear words,” he says. Another crime ! I try 
to explain : he cannot understand. I drag him off 
to where a big Santo Domingo Indian that I know, a 
friend of Mabel’s, is standing. I explain : he explains. 
The Koshari nods, lets me go, and joins a whispering 
group of fellow Koshari. 

At sunset, after the dance, we drive off; somewhat 
silent, too impressed, too overcome by the beauty and 
intensity of the dance, too tired as well, to talk. We 
reach the main road, when Jaime asks to get out. 

“ I start from here,” he says. Nothing any of us says 
matters : he is going to start walking to California. 
He stands there in the desert, his blue and white 
blanket folded over his shoulder. We drive on, looking 
back occasionally. He stands there, an ever and ever 
smaller figure on the ever vaster desert. 

# * * 

The days are getting warmer, the green is coming 
everywhere, the green that Mabel assured me would 
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cover the brown earth in spite of my incredulousness. 
The rich emerald alfalfa, dark and heavy, is spreading 
abundantly. I sit in the warm sunshine outside the big 
studio, writing letters. You come strolling out of your 
house, across to me. I shuffle my letter away as you sit 
down beside me. 

“ Oh, how like a woman to hide her letters. Why do 
women always do that ? ” you exclaim, looking at me 
quizzically and peering inquisitively towards the hidden 
letter. A restlessness has again taken possession of you. 

“ Mabel,” you tell me, “ has offered me the Ranch. 
She wants to give it to me, but I won’t accept it. I 
hate presents of all kinds and I hate possessions. She 
has offered it to Frieda. I told Frieda she could do as 
she liked, so she has accepted it. What about going 
up there soon and spending the summer there ? ” 

“ I am ready for anything, for any kind of adven¬ 
ture,” I reply. 

“ I think,” you continue, “ that we would be better 
up there, more to ourselves. Things would be less 
difficult.” 

I agree, heartily. I have been feeling a restraint, a 
curious undercurrent of emotional excitement that my 
deafness prevents me from understanding clearly. But 
a vague discomfort hangs around us all. 

So it is arranged that as soon as the roads and 
weather permit, we will move up to the Ranch. Later 
you decide to give Mabel the MS. of Sons and Lovers in 
exchange for the Ranch. The manuscript cannot be 
found, but you think Frieda’s mother has it in Germany. 

* * * 

We ride continually. I have been promoted to the 
Gequa, the little, silly, hysterical mare. Jose is so 
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upset at this that he goes off shaking his head dolefully, 
but you seem to think I can manage her. How lovely 
she is to ride : light as a feather she dances along. 
Sometimes Mabel comes, but less often, now. As we 
ride over the desert, you tell me that the last time you 
rode with Mabel you quarrelled. 

“ I told her she was wicked and did wicked things. 
She got so mad she threatened to hit me with her stick. 
I dared her to try. . . . She didn’t dare,” you add, 
ironically, laughing. 

On our return, as we sit in your living-room, Frieda 
tells me how she once took a plate and bashed you on 
the head with it, and the plate broke. She tells the 
story with great gusto, with such relish and pride that 
my murmur that she might have injured your brain is 
lost in her exuberant joy in what she had done. Then 
I remembered the fact of my own violence at fourteen, 
which had necessitated brass candlesticks in my room 
instead of china : I broke too many china ones throw¬ 
ing them at the head of my governess. 

“ He is much stronger than I am, Brett,” Frieda 
says, “ much stronger, though he doesn’t look it. 
Sometimes I am really frightened of him ; sometimes 
I think he is mad ; when he is in one of his rages, I am 
frightened of him.” You look up from the button 
you are sewing on your pants and say grimly to 
her: 

" You had better be 1 ” Whereupon we all laugh, 
and I marvel at the neatness of your sewing. 

# # * 

We have started for a picnic up to the little ranch. 
When we reach the Hondo, you begin to tell of the 
adventure with the Danes, last year; how in their 
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awful little Ford you slipped over the edge of the road, 
of your having to get out, to push it back on to the road 
again. 

“ It was just here,” you say. 

“ No,” says Frieda, “ it was not on this road at all ” 
—and the wrangle goes on, growing and growing, until 
the inevitable quarrel begins. We sit in silence ; Tony 
drives on, as if he had no ears. We bump slowly along 
the sandy, deep arroyo, while you and Frieda, your 
voice shrill, Frieda’s violent and rude, squabble over 
the exact place where the Ford went off the road. It 
has ceased almost to be about the road at all; it has 
developed into the male and female argument of long 
standing. I shrink into my deafness. No one speaks 
against the torrential squabble. 

The road rises up, till we are running along a narrow 
lane among pinons. The smell of the pinons is wonder¬ 
ful. Your quarrel dies away as we go through a big 
gate and across a field. There, nestling among big 
pines, is a little group of cabins. We unpack out of the 
car and run to look. Heavens, how dilapidated it is ! 
One house has been a cowshed for years, by the look 
of it: it is full of cow-dung. The second house is 
better, and with cleaning could be made fit to live in. 
The third house is tiny, so tiny we wonder if it is possible 
to get a bed in it. The view is magnificent, Mabel 
says that with two or three Indians the houses could be 
easily and cheaply fixed. Frieda has become exuber¬ 
ant again. You are doubtful, uncertain about the 
expense, about the real amount of work there may be 
to do. 

We clamber back into the car and drive down a bit, 
and have lunch in the woods. We all seem suddenly 
tired and depressed. It’s the altitude, you say, and we 
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lie down and sleep for an hour or so, while Tony 
prowls off with a gun. 

* * $ 

Mabel is giving an Indian dance in my studio. The 
Indians have come in wagons and are dressing in 
Tony’s room over at the big house. We are sitting in 
the studio : a great fire in the huge fireplace, candles 
and lamps around the room. The old men are grouped 
round the drum, waiting, smoking, and talking, 
squatted down in a half-circle. Indian women are sitting 
round the walls. It is dark outside and a bit chilly. 

Suddenly Tony arrives and behind him a procession 
of white-sheeted men, a faint tinkle coming from under 
their sheets. About seven of them. They have beauti¬ 
ful head-dresses, some of coloured porcupine hair, 
some big-feathered war-bonnets, or else one single 
clipped feather, held by a bead band. 

The old men settle down and start to sing. One of 
the dancers throws off his sheet and with a cluck and the 
jingling of bells on his legs, he dances nimbly round 
the room. One after the other, sheets thrown off, the 
semi-naked dancers follow each other round and round 
the room. Nimble, serious, intent, one after another, 
the bells jingling loudly, with strange clucking cries, the 
men dance and dance until the singers stop and the 
drum-beat gives a final roll. 

“ There is something new for you,” you say to me ; 
but I am too amazed, too overwhelmed by the strange 
beauty of it, to have anything to say. “ There are 
two dances we will be allowed to dance in,” you remark. 

We sit round while the dancing boys rest. There are 
drinks and smokes and cakes—everybody is munching. 
Then the drum begins again, steadily, like a pulse; 
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and the old men, led by Tony, start a new song. 
Suddenly a young Indian woman gets up and crosses 
over to you and says in a high, tinny voice : 

“ Will you dance with me ? ” You arc taken aback, 
but rising quickly, you reply nervously, with a shy 
little giggle : 

“ Yes.” Then how shy, how embarrassed you are, 
as you and she alone in the middle of the room begin to 
dance. The Indian girl is not at all shy, she is im¬ 
mensely pleased with herself as she links her arm in 
yours and turns you slowly this way and that with her. 
Shyly, gently, you tread the dance with her. Gradually 
more and more groups dance. I go up to a young boy 
and ask him to dance with me. He then is shy ; but 
soon every one is dancing, until the singers stop. 

It is nearly twelve. We arc all getting tired. The 
drum is carried into the middle of the room ; the 
singers group themselves round it; two of them hold 
it and begin to beat. It is the Circle Dance, the Sun 
Dance. Slowly everyone gathers round, the circle 
becomes two large circles, each revolving the opposite 
way. Arm in arm, slowly the two circles revolve. The 
Indian voices rise and fall, a deep, booming bass to a 
high, womanly falsetto : the heavy, vibrating drum 
beats through the lovely melody of the singers, enclosed 
in that dark circle—the darkness broken by your 
strange red head and beard, your pale face. I see the 
Indians stealing furtive looks at you as, wrapped in the 
Indian moment, you circle gravely round. The drum 
turns over swiftly, beats out a tenor note, throbs with a 
swift roll, stops,. .. The circle breaks up. With many 
good-byes and good nights, the Indians wrap them¬ 
selves up in their sheets and melt silently into the night, 
* # * 
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On May the fifth we start for the Ranch. Dates seem 
important to you : we had started from England on 
March the fifth, and you are struck by the coincidence. 

What a start it is. In the early morning, the wagon 
with our trunks and stores drives off, driven by two 
Indians. The saddle-horses follow, as Mabel is lending 
us three of her horses : Bessie, Cequa, and Poppy. 
Trinidad, wrapped in a gay blanket, rides one and 
leads the others. 

We (and Mabel, with Tony driving) start later in 
the car. Wc overtake the wagon on the road. How 
gay the men look in their brilliant blankets. You are 
gay, too, excited, as change and movement always 
excite you. We are cumbered with packages and 
stores. 

On reaching the Ranch, we begin at once to scrub 
out the solid hut. What a job it is. We work fearfully 
hard until twelve o’clock when the wagon arrives and 
we all have lunch. 

* # * 

“ Brett, which of the cabins will you have ? ” you ask 
me as we stand looking at the little houses after our 
hard day’s scrubbing and arranging. ** You can have 
cither of these two. Frieda and I must have the large 
one, as we need a room each and a kitchen ; but you 
can have either this one or the little one.” 

I look around. Your long, straight cabin lies in the 
sunshine, the big, solitary pine in front of it, the shadow 
hardly falling on the house at all. Behind it are a few 
small pines. The big window of the sitting-room looks 
out across the field south to the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains. At the west end lies your bedroom, built of 
adobe ; a big window on the west wall, another smaller 
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one to the north, the door facing south. The kitchen 
at the east end of the house has but one window facing 
south alongside the door. Both the kitchen and the 
sitting-room are really one long log cabin, but now 
mere sheds. 

To one side, but facing the big house, is the house 
you are now in : half adobe, the kitchen of wood. It 
lies deeply shaded under small fir trees, dark and 
gloomy. The one room is biggish, the kitchen very 
small. Outside the white picket fence is the tiny 
tumble-down adobe house with a high-pitched shingle 
roof. There is something warm and sunny about it, 
the eastern window almost on the ground, level with 
the hill-side, the south window and door just fitting into 
the length of it. 

“ I think I will have the little one,” I say. “ It’s 
quite big enough, really, and I like the sunlight. This 
one under the trees is too gloomy.” 

“ All right,” you say, “ I will have a new roof put on 
it, and with a stove you ought to be all right. But 
some day we will have to clean the corral, that goat- 
dirt is too much. Five hundred goats—just think of 
it—and nothing been done for eight years, they say.” 
You add, doubtfully, that " it is a healthy smell.” 

The house question is settled and we go to bed. 

* * * 

Thus the life at the Ranch begins. We work and 
toil, cleaning out the tumble-down cabins. The big 
one, full of cow-dung, is dilapidated, the lower logs of 
the long, back wall so rotten that they have to be taken 
out. Props are put in to hold up the walls as the rotten 
logs are carefully pulled out. 

I am camping in the end room of the house, which 
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is to be your bedroom : it is in fairly good condition. 
You and Frieda are in the other house, under the little 
pine trees. Mabel decides finally to camp with the 
Indians in Tony’s big teepee up behind the cabins on 
the hill. 

You spend most of your time working with the 
Indians. Trees have to be cut and stripped. It is all 
hard work, yet exciting. I gather stones for the new 
foundations. A trench is dug to keep the earth away 
from the new logs. 

In the evening we go up to the Indian Gamp for 
supper. The Indians have built a half-circular screen 
of pine branches under a big pine tree. Inside they 
have laid skins and blankets. In front, a hole has been 
dug for the fire. A little further down the hill is the big 
teepee and another half-circle of pine branches : in 
this, supper is cooking on a big fire. Frying-pans with 
large steaks are sizzling. And we, very tired, are sitting 
around with our plates in our laps, waiting. 

After supper we walk up the hill to the other camp 
and lie down on the blankets and skins. It is one of 
those magical evenings ; a clear sky, a very young moon 
rising pale and slim out of the setting sun, a large star 
hanging below the moon. No sound, not a twig moves. 
The Indians are sitting in a row on a log, facing the 
setting sun. One of them rises and throws a great log 
on the fire, the flames leap high. The Indians are 
softly beating a small hand-drum, like a tambourine, 
and singing in their strange, haunting voices to the 
sinking sun. As the light fades, we all slip into shadow. 
The firelight catches your red beard and white face, 
bringing it suddenly out of the darkness. You are 
brooding, withdrawn, remote. Remote as the group 
of dark Indians are remote in their ecstasy of singing, 
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the firelight playing on their vivid blankets, the whites 
of their eyes. I am caught and held by your brooding 
face. All of us are caught and held by the rhythm, the 
Indian rhythm, as if the very earth itself were singing. 

* * * 

The days are long and hot. The cabin is built up 
slowly. I chop wood for Frieda’s little kitchen stove. 
You are working all day with the Indians. Frieda 
cooks, lies on her bed smoking, cooks again. 

One of the worst jobs of all is cleaning out the roof 
of the big house. It is like an oven between the roof 
and the tin ceiling. With a handkerchief bound round 
your mouth, you have been sweeping the rat-dirt and 
nests out with a small dustpan and brush. You come 
crawling out, looking white and tired. Gandido remon¬ 
strates with you and says he will go in. I fetch another 
handkerchief which you tie round his face, over his 
mouth. In he goes. You climb on to the tool-shed roof 
and peer through the little door at him. He comes out 
a bit later, sweat pouring down his face, gasping, a pile 
of nests in the dust-pan. 

Nothing will prevent you from doing the same hard 
work that the Indians do, however dirty and disagree¬ 
able. You have to share the worst with the best, even 
the dirt and heat in the roof. You will not ask the 
Indians to do anything that you are not willing to do 
yourself. And you insist on giving them plenty to cat. 
“ They must have something to grind their bellies on,” 
you tell Frieda. 

You have bad headaches, and bad neuralgia, yet you 
work persistently. The Indians work willingly and 
happily with you and they like you ; and until you 
are told that they laugh at you behind your back, you 
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lilce them enormously. But that hurts you—always 
you are sensitive to being laughed at. 

Gradually, out of the chaos, the cabin begins to 
shape. I suggest a fireplace in the back wall before 
the logs are placed. Full of excitement, you hurry to 
the Indians. “ Is it possible ? ” you ask. They say it 
is quite easy and a huge fireplace is planned. Then I 
have another inspiration : a window in the back wall 
of the kitchen. That, too, is easy. The new logs are 
put in place, then the hole for the fireplace is sawed out 
and the hole for the window. 

Into the fine hot days, great storms come crashing. 
On such evenings the teepee leaks and Mabel goes 
down to Taos. She takes the list for stores. When she 
returns, she brings the stores with her, and sometimes 
more Indians. The tent dries out quickly, but the 
storms come up unexpectedly and sometimes so late 
that Mabel in her tent is taken unawares. Then she 
has a cot in your kitchen, although I offer her a place 
in my room. 

* * * 

There is, even with all the Indians, much work to be 
done. Wood for the stove has to be chopped small, 
water carried from the spring. I look after the wood 
and water. You are away most of the day in the woods, 
cutting down trees with the Indians. Frieda cooks and 
lies on her bed smoking her endless cigarettes. Mabel 
and Tony go to and fro to Taos in the car, taking 
Indians away, bringing them back with more stores, 
more pots and pans and comforts. 

When Mabel is away, we have supper in the little 
kitchen ; the Indians carry theirs to their camp. This 
evening I lay the table in the kitchen. Mabel and Tony 
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are in Taos. I sharpen the knives ; Frieda is fussing 
round the stove ; you are washing outside in a small 
basin, kneeling on the ground. 

When supper is ready, we sit down, tired—oh, so 
tired—and eat, too tired to talk. Afterwards, as we 
wash up, you begin to sing. The dishes finished, we 
sit down and sing. We sing old Scotch songs, old 
English songs and ballads. Suddenly there is a knock 
on the door and Candido and the other Indians ask to 
come in. They have heard the singing and feel lonely. 
Candido has a badly swollen finger, poisoned. You 
look at it carefully and tell him it is dangerous, that you 
must poultice it. Frieda puts some milk on to boil; 
then some bread is soaked in it; and you cut up a 
clean linen handkerchief. Gently, and with deft, care¬ 
ful fingers, you wash the wound and lay the boiling 
poultice on the finger. Candido draws back with a 
cry ; you blow on the poultice, lifting it off his finger. 
Taking hold of his hand, you tell him to warn you 
when it gets too hot. Slowly you lower it again until 
it rests lightly on the finger. Candido screws up his 
face, but says nothing. You press the poultice slowly 
on to the finger and hold it there. During the evening 
you renew the poultice three times, finally bandaging 
the hand up in the last one. 

“ Don’t take it off,” you say to Candido, “ I will 
make you a new one to-morrow.” 

* * * 

This is the first time I have been down to Del Monte. 
You and I saddle the horses, Poppy and Bessie, fetch 
the milk bottles from the kitchen, mount and take the 
trail. How lovely the little road is as it winds down 
through the trees; rough, uneven, steep, turning and 
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twisting. We trot down through the trees to the first 
gate. You dismount and open and shut it. On 
through the sage brush, scrub oak, and pines to the 
second gate, the beginning of the Hawk Ranch. You 
dismount again, opening and shutting the gate. 

“ Gates must be shut,” you say, “ or else the cattle 
get out and strange cattle get in.” Across Lobo 
Bottom we gallop, through the sage-brush and grease- 
wood bushes. The road is clear and flat here, going 
uphill towards the mountain once more. 

We leave the road and take a narrow trail that brings 
us out at Rachel and William Hawk’s Cabin in the 
trees. We tie our horses to the corral gate. The long, 
low cowshed stretches along one side of the corral. I 
look around at everything with interest. This is really 
the first time I have come in contact with ranch life. 
The one-storied log cabin looks cosy set among huge 
pine trees, with a lovely apple orchard in front. The 
floor level is raised about three steps above the ground 
with porches in front. 

I follow you a little shyly, through the grass yard. 
As we come up to the kitchen porch, Rachel catches 
sight of you through the window and comes out. How 
fair, how young she looks. Her bobbed, wavy, golden 
hair curls round her head ; the eyes are fight hazel; 
the nose short and straight. She smiles at you : her 
teeth are white and even. There is strength in her 
movements, in the slim, upright figure ; a boyish 
hardness about her whole appearance. 

She is as shy of me as I am of her. She calls Bill; he 
comes out, too. Lord, what a contrast. Hair black 
as night, parted in the middle ; large, dark, blue-green 
eyes ; a big, well-shaped, curved nose ; again white, 
even teeth, Nq wonder you were always describing 
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them as handsome. “ A very good-looking couple,” 
had been your description to us way back in England. 

We are invited indoors. Crawling on the kitchen 
floor is another edition of Rachel: white-gold hair, 
light hazel eyes, a charming button nose. He crawls 
towards us; you pick him up and set him on your 
knee. He puts up a hand and strokes your face ; then, 
seizing your beard, gives it a terrific tug. 

“ Walton 1 ” cries Rachel. But he tugs cheerfully at 
your beard, throwing an occasional inquisitive glance 
at my Toby. 

Bill picks up the pails and wheels the milk-can in the 
float off to the corral. Rachel puts the baby in his cot 
and we follow her out to the milking. Leaning over 
the rail of the shed, you talk while they milk. 

“ I like milking,” you say to me. “ There is some¬ 
thing warm and mysterious that comes from the cow 
as one sits pressed close to her.” 

Our bottles are filled and we gallop home. 

* * * 

Mabel is back again. We have had supper up at the 
Indian camp. Something, though, seems wrong. Tony 
is angry and sad, and the other Indians are gloomy. 
They sit, after supper, all in a row in their camp, with 
their backs to us, singing to the Pueblo. Mabel lies on 
the rugs ; her eyes are flaring, shinier than ever. Frieda 
is nervous, her eyes darting about, looking nowhere and 
at no one. You are silent. I am bewildered, completely 
at sea. 

It gets late. We go down to our cabins and sit in 
your kitchen for awhile and talk it over. Then, 
suddenly, Frieda starts attacking you, insisting that 
you admire Mabel in spite of everything. You groan 
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wearily, you expostulate. I wait, embarrassed, for 
the usual quarrel; but you get up suddenly and rush 
out of the kitchen, out into the dark night. Then I get 
up and go dejectedly to bed. 

* # * 

A huge rainbow, curved over the mountains. A 
storm has come up, which is unusual in the morning. 
You are calling me. I rush out and you point to the 
rainbow. 

“ Look, Brett,” you say, “ look at the marvellous 
colour, and look at the storm sweeping over the desert. 
The sand is rising to meet the rain.” Across the desert 
in a great curve, the golden rain and golden sand 
sweep towards us, while the intense, brilliant rainbow 
stands over the mountain. 

We are alone. Frieda has gone with Mabel to Taos 
for the stores, and I have been left to help you with the 
cooking. I am nervous and shy, a sudden excess of 
shyness has seized me, finding myself entirely alone 
with you for the whole day. I am over-anxious, too, as 
I have no idea how to cook. 

You put on the stew and the beets, with injunctions 
to me to stir the stew at intervals and see that the water 
for the beets does not boil away while you are in the 
woods with the Indians. You are going with John 
Concha and the wagon to cut wood. You hurry off, 
happily whistling and humming, while I nervously 
watch the stew and peer at the beets. I also put some 
potatoes as a surprise into the oven : bad cook as I 
am, I know enough to do that. 

On your return, tired, with a bit of headache, I 
proudly produce the stew and steaming beets, then my 
potatoes. 
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“ We had quite enough without them,” you say, as 
you poke them with a fork. I look so crushed that 
you hastily add, “ They look good.” 

We divide up with the Indians, carrying their share 
out to them. They take it away up to the camp. We 
sit down, you tired and quiet, and I anxious and shy, 
shy at the responsibility of having you all to myself. 
You talk quietly, unenthusiastically, and suddenly a 
bit angrily of the old London life. Somehow it depresses 
both of us in much the same way. You talk bitterly 
against the class I have come out of, condemning them 
for their manner of living. 

“ You don’t know anything about life, Brett. You 
know nothing about the mechanism of life. As a little 
child, only just able to see over the edge of the table, 
I watched my mother at her work.” 

Afterwards you rest and sleep for about an hour or 
so. I read and write one or two letters ; then you call 
me to help you catch the horses. They are, as usual, 
maddening. They gallop wildly away across the field, 
you run like a hare to head them off. The big wagon 
horse, as I shoo at it, nearly crushes you on the fence. 
But we have them running in the right direction, now, 
and soon succeed in driving them into the corral. By 
this time the Indians have woken up and come running 
to help. They help us saddle and bridle Bessie and 
Gequa. They harness their own wagon horses, as they 
are ta k ing the wagon down to Del Monte for straw to 
make our adobes. 

We ride down, following the wagon. We stop at 
the big house. It is large and square, with a high 
pitched, green roof, ugly yet comfortable-looking. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawk, the parents of Bill Hawk, come 
out and greet you warmly; they are pleased to see 
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you and anxious to help. They are very kind and 
hospitable. You ask them where you can get straw ; 
they show you the field and how to get there, and we 
go on with the wagon. We help pile the straw in, then 
when the wagon starts to return, we go to Rachel’s for 
the milk. 

On the way we stop at Bobby Gillett’s house. She 
and her husband are building an adobe house for them¬ 
selves. She and her sister, Betty, are Bill Hawk’s sisters. 
They are both there watching the Indians working. 
The house is set in a hollow and seems dark to me. 
We talk to them for awhile, and look round the house 
which is nearly complete except for doors and floors 
and the inside generally. The walls and roof are nearly 
finished. Then we ride on to Rachel’s to find them 
milking. We tie up our horses and lean over the rail 
of the cowshed, talking to them as they milk. 

Sometimes you help them. On the way home you 
tell me how once when Rachel and Bill went off for a 
trip in the Ford, expecting to be back that evening, 
they never returned. As it grew late in the evening, 
you became anxious for the cows. Finally you fetched 
the cows and milked them. Next morning there was 
still no sign of Bill and Rachel, so you milked the cows 
again. At last a worried couple returned, frightened 
for their cows. Their car had broken down and they 
were compelled to stay over near Taos Junction until 
it was fixed. “ They were so pleased and surprised,” 
you say, “ they had no idea I could milk.” 

As we reach home, we see Mabel and Frieda walk¬ 
ing across the big field ; their car had broken down 
just below the South Gate. The stores are still in the 
car, our supper is skimpy. You and I have fried eggs 
and bacon, while Mabel and Frieda eat up the stew. 
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While we sit eating, Richard, the carpenter, rattles 
up in his car. He is scarlet in the face and roaring 
drunk. The Indians come in and tell us they have 
had a terrible drive up with Richard, trying to keep 
him on the road. They are both frightened and 
amused, but glad to be safely back. Richard dis¬ 
appears into the little house that is to be mine. There 
he lies like a log. 

The Indians, light-hearted and gay, sing up in their 
camp. We sit with them for a while. Even Tony 
dances a little, but leaves us suddenly as Indians do. 
Trinidad, Geronimo, and Candido sing on. We can 
still hear them when we go down to our cabins and to 
bed. 

* * * 

The building is nearing to a finish. Richard, after 
two days of sodden drunken sleep in his house, has 
opened the door. Will he come out or won’t he ? 

The fireplace, a magnificent cavern, awaits an arch. 
I go out and find half the rim of an old wheel. Gero¬ 
nimo bends the rusty iron into the shape he wants, 
and fits it across the front of the fireplace. It is not 
strong enough to hold the weight of the kettle, but 
strong enough to form the adobe arch. For the kettle, 
a straight iron bar is fixed behind the arch, then the 
adobe is moulded over the curve, carefully smoothed, 
and the fireplace is finished. 

You are busy making two cement seats on each side 
of the fire with large flat stones, and with a little stone 
edging round the cement hearth. Someone has told 
you that mats can be made out of rope and wire ; so 
in the evenings you sit fumbling and struggling, swear¬ 
ing, as you twist the stiff wire round the obstinate rope. 
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The mat is for one of the stone seats. You never 
bothered to do the second one. 

* # sH 

We are sitting in the lamplight round the table. You 
are talking of Italy and somehow of St. Francis of Assisi, 

“ Think,” you say, “ how horrible, kissing the leper ; 
kissing that filthy disease with one’s sensitive lips.” You 
shudder. “ And then eating dirt—dirt, with the sensi¬ 
tive membrane of one’s mouth. It’s just disgusting, 
loathsome; and makes me sick in my stomach,” 
Frieda and I are silent: it certainly is sickening. 

“ Ulysses ,” Frieda shouts, suddenly. “ Have you 
read Ulysses , Brett? It is a wonderful book.” You 
look at me, steadily, a quiet, penetrating look. Before 
I have time to answer Frieda, you say vehemently : 

“ The last part of it is the dirtiest, most indecent, 
obscene thing ever written. Yes, it is, Frieda,” you 
continue, sharply. “ It is filthy.” 

A tremendous power pours out of you. I stick my 
nose back into my book. Something warns me to say 
nothing as to whether I have read the book or not. 
You read on slowly through a story in the magazine 
Adventure. At your elbow lie some books that 
Mabel has sent up. 

“ The Golden Bough,” you say suddenly, “how I 
hate these people who write books from their arm¬ 
chairs ; men who never go out and experience any¬ 
thing for themselves. They just sit at home and write 
about everything second-hand, never having seen an 
Indian or a tiger or known anything. What’s the good 
of that ? They are afraid to meet life, to experience it 
for themselves.” Frieda stitches away silently. I look 
up and say : 
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“ Didn’t Fenimore Cooper know Indians ? ” 

“ No, never,” you say abruptly. “ I doubt if he ever 
saw one. Haven’t you read my Essays ? ” And you 
return angrily to your magazine and read slowly, 
slowly. I marvel always at the slowness of your 
reading. „ 


The irrepressible Richard, with his flaming scarlet 
face, is fitting in the dresser in the kitchen. It is to be 
apple green, and the moment it is fixed you are moving 
into the house. But I cannot move into the little house 
until Richard goes, so I shall move into the house you 
are now in. 

* # * 

Now that there is less work, you have begun to 
write. In the quiet, still morning, with your copy¬ 
book under your arm and your fountain-pen, you go 
off away into the woods ; sometimes one can glimpse 
you through the trees, sitting leaning up against the 
trunk of a pine tree in your blue shirt, white corduroy 
pants and big, pointed straw hat. 

Occasionally, at noon, I go off to call you for lunch. 
You are sitting as usual, leaning against a tree, in a 
deep dream, abstracted in the world of the story you 
are writing. I clap my hands: you jump out of your 
skin and turn on me angrily, and in a shrill voice ask 
me why I can’t whistle instead of frightening you by 
that kind of noise. I am aghast; then I suddenly 
realize that I clap my hands because I imagine you will 
hear it easier than whistling, as I would. I tell you so 
and you are appeased. But after that I blow a horn 
whistle for you, every noon, which you never hear— 
never. 

* * * 
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Mabel is sick in her teepee : it rained in on her in 
the night. Frieda has gone up to see her ; you are 
away in the woods writing ; I am lying lazily in the 
sun. The Indians have gone shooting, but across the 
field another Indian is riding—a visitor. As he draws 
nearer, he waves. It is Luis Mirabal, coming to pay a 
visit. 

He stays for lunch. After lunch, you saddle the little 
mare, Cequa. I am not feeling well, so I decide not to 
ride ; but you are going to ride some of the way with 
Luis, on his homeward trip. Frieda and I watch you 
start. The little mare is wild ; she jumps and bounces 
all across the field. 

“ How well he rides,” Frieda says ; while I marvel 
at the way you stick on. You vanish in the trees and 
Frieda goes back into the house while I take a tin and 
go down into the woods to pick wild strawberries. On 
your return, you describe how you had to back the 
mare through the big gate : 

“ She just would not go through,” you say. '* She 
was crazy. Even after Luis went through, she would 
not follow; so I turned her round and backed her 
through. After that she went like a lamb. When we 
got to the Hondo River, I decided to turn back. Luis 
rode on across the river and began to climb up out of 
the canyon. I rode fast along the arroyo until I was 
on the Kiowa Hill. Then I could see him again, a 
tiny, clear figure, riding along the ridge. He turned 
and waved to me, and I waved back to him. I rode on, 
turning to watch him. We kept on turning to wave to 
each other, getting tinier and tinier but still clear. 
There was something so lovely in his little, clear figure 
waving to me. Then we waved a final farewell to each 
other and I rode on into the trees.” 
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Later, for supper, Mabel comes down from her tent, 
her own supper following her on a tray. She is sick, 
her teepee still leaking. Afterwards, she motors back 
to Taos with Tony, while we sit for awhile in the dim 
light of the oil lamp and talk. 

“ I know, Brett,” you say crisply. “ I know you 
believe in friendship. I don’t—oh, no, not for me. I 
don’t want love ; I don’t want anybody’s love or 
friendship ; I just don’t believe in it.” 

“ It is possible,” I say, weakly, “ I am sure it is.” 

“ Perhaps for you, but notfor me. Oh, no, notfor me.” 

What is wrong with people and friendship has been 
the argument of the moment. 

“ If people were like horses or cats or any wild 
animal,” you continue, “ if they were as natural. A 
horse is never anything but itself; it is true to form 
always. It never swerves from its pattern, its horsiness. 
That is the difference. Human beings are always un¬ 
true to their pattern; they have ceased to have a 
pattern. A man is no longer man. A tiger in the 
jungle is always a tiger, but men you can’t trust— 
they always let you down and themselves.” 

I make no answer. I think of the trust you have, 
the way you always go out to people, hopefully and 
eternally. 

“You are too romantic, Brett,” you add, after a 
while. “ You are always so romantic,” you continue, 
a bit scornfully. 

“ So are you,” I retort. “ I am no more romantic 
than you are.” 

“ Oh, yes, you are,” you reply, sardonically ; but 
you give me a mischievous, sly side-glance. I laugh and 
you laugh. Both of us know that neither of us will 
admit that we are romantic. I get up : 
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“ It is nine o’clock,” I say, “ and time to go to bed.” 

You light the storm lamp for me, and I go out into 
the starry night to my house. 

* * * 

A lovely, quiet evening. We go for a stroll along 
the ditch. The sun has set: the sky is a mixture of 
green and gold and a dark, periwinkle blue. We 
wander along the dry ditch in the rapidly darkening 
wood. On our return, we meet the three Indians; 
two wrapped up in their many-coloured, patterned 
blankets ; but Trinidad has on his sheet, the white¬ 
ness of it glowing against the darkening sky. Their 
dark faces peep out mysteriously. They murmur in 
Spanish to you as we stroll on into the big field ; then 
they group themselves round the wagon, smoking, and 
watch us as we wander about. 

It suddenly gets quite dark. We return. Every¬ 
thing is dark except Trinidad’s little tent away up on 
the hill-side—a small pyramid of light. Floating out 
of it on to the still air comes his voice and the soft beat 
of the drum. He is singing to his recently wed wife. 

* * * 

Saturday. We are busy all the morning, washing 
and tidying up, for our trip down to Taos. Mabel 
arrives in the car to fetch Frieda, for you and I and 
Trinidad are riding down. We are to meet the others 
at Arroyo Seco, to visit the cave and waterfall. The 
horses are caught and ready. Trinidad gets on to 
Gontentos, another of Mabel’s horses, sent up to graze 
in our field, who begins to buck. He bucks and bucks, 
but Trinidad sticks on tight. You become impatient 
and call to me that you will start and Trinidad can 
catch us up. I scramble on to old Bessie (you are riding 
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Poppy) and away we go down through the wood : you 
ahead, I behind. Suddenly you stop. 

“ I hear Trinidad,” you say. And sure enough, 
round a bend in the road is Trinidad, sitting on a much 
subdued Contentos. How did he get ahead of us, I 
wonder ; but you laugh and trot on, followed by 
Trinidad, and then me on old Bessie. 

We cross the Gallina and, cantering and trotting, we 
finally reach the Hondo River. We wade across and 
start up the narrow trail. Suddenly Poppy whirls and 
all the horses stand snorting. A row of Mexicans with 
shining spades, are working in the irrigation ditch. 
Nervous, excitable Poppy has us now all jammed up 
on the narrow trail. You cannot get her past them or 
across the rotten branch bridge. You have to dismount. 
We all dismount and drag our horses over. The 
Mexicans watch us, then laugh and wave to us when 
we remount and ride on. 

Once on the top of the canyon, we gallop fast; 
through Arroyo Seco we gallop fast—until we see in 
the distance Mabel and the car waiting for us. Then, 
how to cross the river ? Frieda can’t, somehow, 
manage it, so she is hoisted on to Bessie and rides over. 
Then begins a long, weary climb. You are walking, 
as Tony has taken your horse, tired as you are from 
the ride. We walk ; Mabel and Frieda take turns on 
Bessie ; Trinidad has ridden on with Tony. We slowly 
pant up. It seems miles, but at last we get there. You 
are panting and looking a bit white. 

How lovely the cave is. Not so very deep, but 
high ; and right over the front falls the water in a clear, 
heavy curve. Later you use this cave in your story. 
The Woman Who Rode Away . We sit and watch it. 
The cave is damp, so we sit below. It is an old cere- 
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monial cave of the Indians. We lie around and rest 
for a while ; then you call me and say we ought to be 
starting home, as we still have a long ride ahead of us. 
We get the horses and ride off, leaving the others to 
walk down to the car. 

Trinidad suggests our making a short cut. He thinks 
he knows the trail, but he leads us into bogs and fields 
we cannot get through for the wire fences. Finally we 
hit the trail and emerge out of the trees on to a small 
wagon road. The sun is setting ; the road runs be¬ 
tween hedges of wild plum trees; the white plum 
blossoms shimmer. Shall I ever forget the scent of the 
wild plum, as—tired, beyond measure tired—we ride 
through those long lanes of wild plum blossom ? 

You are riding a little ahead of me, your face very 
white, your slim body leaning slightly forward ; riding 
lightly, easily, with the occasional turn of your head to 
see if I am following. Trinidad, wrapped in his 
sheet, luminous white like the plum blossoms, his dark 
face deepening in the darkening orange of the sky, 
rides alongside of me. Silently we canter along the 
dirt road. I am aching, tired yet exalted ; while into 
our tired, sharpened senses press the delicate, fragile 
scent of the wild plum blossoms. 

At the Pueblo, Trinidad leaves us. You and I ride 
on the last two miles to Mabel’s. We walk our horses 
for a bit, then you suggest we gallop to get there 
quicker. Suddenly Poppy shies violently, you swerve 
dangerously in the saddle, and I expect to see you fall 
off. But no ; I catch up to find that Poppy’s bridle 
has come off; it is dangling round her knees ; the bit 
is still in her mouth. I shout to you and you pull her 
up and jump off quickly, quieting her. You rebridleher. 
I am trying to hold Bessie, but she has a mouth of iron. 
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“ Stop her ! 55 you shout to me. I can’t. She pays 
no attention to me whatsoever. “ Pull her head 
hard ! ” you shout at me angrily. It’s no use ; you 
have to fling yourself on to Poppy as she gallops after 
Bessie. Both horses are running fast, eager to get home. 
As you pass me, I call to you, asking what you would 
have done if the bit as well as the bridle had come off. 

“ Strangle her,” you shout back, “ with the rope 
round her neck, until she would be too breathless to 
run ; keep on choking her with it.” I say nothing, 
but I think to myself that you have had a very narrow 
escape. 

We arrive at Mabel’s tired out. We eat a huge 
supper, then I go off to bed and cry all night from sheer 
fatigue. But you and Mabel talk for two hours, Frieda 
tells me angrily next morning. 

* * * 

We are still tired next morning. You and I feel dim. 
We sit around in Mabel’s garden. How lovely and 
green the place is. The dark emerald of the alfalfa 
field, heavy and rich ; the light, shimmering leaves of 
the big cottonwood tree, as we sit under it gazing up 
through the tangled leaves to the blue sky. The holly¬ 
hocks are a blaze of colour in the round bed in the 
middle of the patio. Mabel’s frock is gay, too, as she 
walks to and fro from her house to your two-storied 
house along the duckboard walk laid across the alfalfa 
field. She marches across, her arms swinging, her hair 
swinging, the fringe blowing up. 

She comes up to us, lying lazily in our chairs, settles 
down into her chaise-longue, pulls a brilliant Mexican 
blanket over her knees, and ties a bright cherry-coloured 
ribbon round her hair. Then she lies back and twirls 
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a bit of hair between her fingers. You start talking. I 
cannot hear and wonder if I ought to get up and go. 
Then I hear suddenly quite clearly, as is the way with 
deafness. You are talking about the Pueblo, about 
Tony and the Indians that have been working for you. 

“ So they call me * Red Fox,’ ” you say grimly; 
then you add, chuckling gleefully, “ and they call 
Frieda ‘ Angry Winter. 5 55 At this, Frieda snorts, but 
her usual retort is lost in our laughter. 

At the Indian dance in the evening, I watch the 
Indians stealing glances at you. They watch you, 
marvelling at your strange appearance. The big 
studio is bright and strange with the feathered head¬ 
dresses, the tinkling bells, the little clucking cries. Tony 
is silent and cross : no one knows why. But as he leads 
the group of old men in the singing, he becomes more 
cheerful. They sing and dance far into the night; 
and when I finally crawl into the bed amidst cigarette 
smoke, dirty glasses, odds and ends of the party, the 
drum still beats in my head as I lie looking through 
the window at the stars. 

“ If you are nervous in the night,” you have told 
me, “ don’t light a sandle, but lie and look at the stars: 
the stars will take all your fear away.” At first, alone 
in that big studio, I have been afraid ; but as I grow 
accustomed to the country and the Indians, I am less 
nervous ; but now I must have the stars at night. 

* * * 

The following morning is spent in frantic shopping. 
We have to take quantities of stores up with us. You 
wanted at first to ride back, but the shopping tires you, 
so you decide to motor up with Mabel and us. Trinidad 
will take the horses back. Tony drives us all up after 
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lunch. Mabel is cross and goes off to her teepee to 
sleep, while we work. We are glad to be back : it is 
so quiet and peaceful among the trees. 

* * * 

You have a headache ; Mabel is in her teepee not 
feeling well; Tony is away in the mountains shooting ; 
Frieda is lying on her bed, smoking. In spite of your 
headache, you are hard at work on the chimney, 
perched on the roof plastering with adobe the outside 
and the edge of the chimney, fashioning it into a nice 
shape. When you come down the ladder, Gandido 
slaps you on the arm in his appreciation of your efforts. 
I am chopping up some small wood for the kitchen 
stove. Frieda takes spells of lying on her bed smoking, 
and of cooking. We work thus all day, with no sign 
of Mabel shut away in her teepee. 

In the evening, we go up to the Indian camp and 
you sit and talk quietly to the Indians in Spanish, and 
to Richard, who is not drunk for a wonder. I wish I 
could hear what you are saying, but it’s no use. Tony 
is in the teepee talking to Mabel. I lie and watch the 
fire against the stars, while the low voices go on . . . 
and on. 

* * * 

Mabel has gone off to Taos ; her restless energy 
has little outlet in the quiet life of the Ranch. You 
are pale, with a bad headache, the neuralgia having 
kept you awake most of the night. Nevertheless, in 
spite of it, you work hard finishing the chimney, putting 
a neat top of smooth adobe over the bricks. But you 
go to bed early, eating very little supper. 

You are moving. The big cabin is finished and you 
have spent the morning decorating the apple-green 
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dresser with, plates and cups and saucers. It is amazing 
how well the old tin plates look and the odd assortment 
of cups. You are immensely proud of the job and 
call us in to admire. 

The yard is full of bedding and mattresses and trunks. 
I am moving into the cabin you are vacating. The 
kitchen is a masterpiece : we lunch in it, proudly, and 
by the evening we arc all comfortably settled. I am 
fixed in the cabin that Mabel will have when my still 
smaller cabin is ready. 

We are resting and drinking tea, when the car 
suddenly comes gleaming through the trees. Mabel 
. . . what has brought her back ? You walk down to 
the gate to meet her. There is a lot of talk, and she has 
with her a tall, good-looking, delicate-featured young 
man in white, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders and wearing many Indian rings and bracelets. 

I get up, but Mabel walks past me without looking at 
me. I look at you, but you are looking at the ground. 
The young man is Clarence Thompson, I discover. I 
drift away, while Frieda gets more cups and more tea. 
What is the matter ? The talk goes on; and from 
where I am, I sense argument and difficulty. Finally 
you come over to me. 

“ Look here, Brett,” you say, “ Mabel wants to stay. 
She is furious because you are in her house. It’s so 
tiring. Do you think you would be all right in the 
barn ? It’s a bit ratty, but it’s only for a night or so.” 

“ Anything for peace,” I say. “ What does it matter, 
anyhow?” And into the barn I go. There is just room, 
between all the junk, the saddles and mess, for my cot. 
Richard, very drunk, has been shut into the small 

cabin for two days. 

* * * 
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Sunday is our one day of relaxation, even if we don’t 
go down to Taos. Tony and I have been getting our 
rods ready for fishing ; but Mabel changes her mind 
and the plan, and we go to Red River. We bump 
along for hours and hours. It is lovely, but how tiring. 
We get no fishing : there are too many people about. 
You and I and Frieda are very tired. You have a 
headache, a neuralgic headache that the open car 
always gives you, on the way home. Mabel drops us 
at the Mail Gate of Del Monte, as we are dining with 
Rachel and Bill. We plod slowly along. You lie 
down under a tree for a while and sleep, to try and 
help your headache. You are feeling sick, too. Frieda 
and I sit and rest. Gradually, with many rests, we 
reach Rachel’s cabin. They are watching out for us, 
as we are late. 

Supper makes you feel a bit better ; then we have 
the long pull up to the Ranch in the dark. We go 
very, very slowly : you arc so tired. When we get 
home, it is to find Mabel and Clarence sitting up in 
your cabin waiting our return. I go out to look for 
some aspirin for you. I meet Clarence and tell him 
that you have a bad headache and ought to go to bed. 
He turns on his heel and walks off up to the camp, 
huffily. I go in and give you the aspirin. I sit awhile, 
hoping that Mabel will go to bed ; she never moves. 
So I get up, and without a word to anyone, I go off to 
bed. 

Lord, what a fury you are in ! Frieda is walking 
about with her head down, always a bad sign, a sign 
of what you call her “ states.” Suddenly Mabel 
appears, and you and she go into her cabin. She had 
slept in the tent, and had apparently sent down a 
message by Clarence that Frieda was to go up to her 
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tent. You sent back a message telling her that she was 
not to be impudent, or else she had better pack her 
things and go. All the morning you and she are in 
the cabin. Frieda looks in and comes away again. 

“ Mabel is crying,” Frieda says to me. I pass by 
the house and look in. Tears are pouring down 
Mabel’s face—just pouring. You are sitting on the 
bed by her side, looking a bit baffled. I feel 
aghast. 

“ What is it all about ? ” I ask Frieda. 

“ He is mad with her about me,” she says, “ but he 
is going too far.” 

On and on it goes, all the morning. Finally you 
both come out, and Mabel sits on the porch floor, still 
sobbing in fits and starts, until lunch-time. We have 
a somewhat difficult lunch. Mabel won’t even look at 
me. I feel bewildered. 

After lunch she and Clarence and Tony go off, 
leaving us feeling a bit exhausted. You tell me a little 
about it; not much, because it has disturbed you ; 
and I find out that after all it is all apparently my fault. 
Mabel complained that I had been rude to her and 
that I was trying to push her out; and you had 
lectured her about herself until she wept. You are 
still rather grim, your mouth twists down at the corners 
as you talk ; but we eat a quiet, peaceful supper, and 
go to bed : I still in the barn. 

All next day we work at getting Mabel’s cabin 
ready. The roof is being put on my house. The drunk 
Richard has emerged, but by this time your patience is 
exhausted and you send him home for good. Candido 
finishes the shingles on my roof. 

The weather is wet and cold, with thunderstorms. 
The Indians come down in the evening and sit around 
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talking quietly to you. The next day wc are to go to 
Taos, to Mabel. 

* >H # 

Tony and Clarence arrive to fetch us. Mabel is too 
angry to come, Tony says. Clarence is cold to me. We 
all pack into the car, Geronimo, Trinidad and his 
wife and little dog as well, and reach Taos to find that 
Mabel will not speak to me. I am suddenly bored, 
bored to tears with it all; so I take the bull by the 
horns and take Mabel aside to explain things to her : 
your headaches, etc. This clears things up a bit and 
makes them better. Meanwhile you and Clarence 
spend all the day talking. I no longer have the studio : 
I am in one of the rooms at the end of the patio in the 
big house. 

The whole week-end is spent by you in talking, 
either to Mabel or Clarence. I read ; and Frieda sits 
about. It is pleasant and restful after the hard work at 
the Ranch. But my ear-machine isn’t working well, 
which depresses me and makes you mad. 

* * * 

Another hard day’s work. We are back again at the 
Ranch and I have moved into my little house. I 
moved out of the barn back into Mabel’s house, but 
didn’t like it, there seemed to me a bad spirit in it, 
something dark and evil. I tell you, but you are in¬ 
clined to laugh and declare it seemed all right to you. 
But I am glad to move out into my sunny little house. 

Meanwhile you and I are making a bedstead for 
your room. We saw and chop, and get little ends of 
logs for the legs. It is heavy and awkward, so we call 
Frieda to come and help us drag it into your room. 
The spring fits in neatly; the mattress is fitted on ; 
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and with your spotted blanket laid over it, the bed 
looks quite nice. 

All the same there seems to be a queer feeling in the 
air. Are we tired ? Not more than usual. We wash 
up, and have supper ; then I go out into the yard. 
You walk after me, quickly, and say suddenly that I 
have no respect for Frieda. I stare at you in astonish¬ 
ment. Your voice begins to rise. You shout at me 
that I have no respect for either you or Frieda, that 
Frieda says I never talk to her but only to you. Your 
voice is rising higher and higher. I take hold of your 
wrist, lightly between my finger and thumb, and say 
very quietly : 

“ No, Lawrence, that isn’t so.” You stop, hesitate ; 
then Frieda pops out of your bedroom and goads you 
on, shouting at both of us. You begin again, but I still 
hold your wrist in that light hold, repeating quietly 
that it is not so. Your anger dies down; you stop 
suddenly and give me a queer look—and it is over. 

But I am distressed. I go off into the woods and lie 
among the trees until it is dark ; then I return and go 
to bed, without lighting a light. Someone comes with a 
lantern : I lie perfectly still, with my head under the 
blankets. The footsteps go away. 

Next morning Frieda comes over, very upset, and 
weeps. We are both upset. When I go over to your 
house, you come in and, looking at me with a gleam 
and a twinkle in your eyes, you say : 

“ Storms, Brett, storms.” 

* * * 

I have come over to breakfast in your house. Lying 
under the squaw-berry bush is the remains of the red 
chair. I look at it and you watch me looking, but you 
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say nothing. Later, when you have gone off to write, 
Frieda tells me that the letter you received from Mabel 
the evening before, had thrown you into one of your 
terrific rages, and you had broken the red chair—but 
that you wanted to hide it from me. 

When you return from the woods, you look very 
white : you have developed a bad headache. Never¬ 
theless, you ride for the milk ; but your headache gets 
so bad that you go to bed without any supper. 

* * * 

To-day I have the headache. We are all feeling 
limp. In the afternoon we go off and sleep. In the 
meantime, Mabel and Clarence arrive in the car with 
the provisions. They come soundlessly over the field, 
creep in with the provisions, and drive soundlessly off, 
leaving Jose and a note. We wake up to find Jose 
sitting patiently under a tree. He is to take Contentos 
and the little mare, Cequa, down to Taos. After the 
usual chase, we catch them ; and Jose rides away. We 
go for a walk along the creek. My head is so bad that, 
when you ride for the milk, I go to bed. 

* * * 

The houses are now all finished. From decorating 
your kitchen, you have turned to the sitting-room 
which is also Frieda’s bedroom. A large serape is 
hung on the wall behind Frieda’s bed ; tablecloths 
are laid on the tables ; the mantelpiece, two upright 
logs with a board across smeared grey with ashes, has 
Frieda’s knick-knacks arranged along it ; and a 
picture or two hang on the walls. Your bedroom has 
a table, a bed, and a small cupboard. The larger cup¬ 
board we make later. The smaller cupboard is to 
hold your manuscripts. You and I paint a gaudy 
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pattern on the cupboard in Frieda’s room; but she 
complains vigorously next morning that it gave her 
nightmares all night—so we clean it off with turpen¬ 
tine and repaint it grey and white. The house is cosy 
and gay-looldng, with its serapes and Mexican blankets. 

The guest-house—Mabel’s house—is more sparsley 
furnished. It has a big bed and an open shelf with 
hooks for clothes with a curtain hung in front. The 
tiny kitchen has only room for a stove and a table. 

My house has no room at all, except for a bed, the 
smallest stove imaginable, a table in the window, and 
a chair squeezed between the table and the bed. It is 
sunny and warm, but very leaky. 

* # * 

Peace. How quiet a New Mexican morning is. No¬ 
thing stirs. The sun pours down. You wander off 
with your copy-book under your arm to sit under a 
tree and write ; while I sit in my tiny house and type¬ 
write what you have written the day before. Frieda 
lies on her bed smoking, bestirring herself at intervals 
to do the cooking. We all seem to be feeling better— 
rested. There is, of course, less work ; what there is 
can be taken more leisurely. Your present afternoon 
occupation is a meat safe. As I lie reading in the sun, 
I hear the tap of your hammer and the occasional oath 
as you tear your fingers on the wire-netting : it is hard 
to cut and hard to bend. 

Then, through the quiet heat, comes the purr of a 
car. You walk to the fence and, shading your eyes, 
stare across the field. It is Mabel’s car, but there is 
only Clarence in it—Clarence and a friend, a boy 
whose name I never hear. But what a different 
Clarence : cheerful, gay, friendly—even to me. The 
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caution has gone, a charming, boyish gaiety radiates 
from him, from the gleaming silver rings and bracelets, 
the bright turquoises. 

He has brought another huge letter from Mabel. 
You glance into it, then put it on the mantelpiece. 
Caution, suspicion flown, Clarence rides gaily for the 
milk with you. Frieda and I get a supper ready, for 
Clarence and his friend want to stay. A warm friend¬ 
liness pervades the air. 

After dark they glide off and we sit for a while. You 
read Mabel’s letter, and hand it silently to us, with a 
downward twist of the corners of your mouth. We 
none of us make any comment, and you begin to write 
a very long letter. Frieda knits while I read the 
newspaper until bedtime. 

* * * 

Lunch is over, but we are still sitting idly in the 
porch. You have begun to talk of dark-eyed people. 

“ They are,” you say, “ really a different race—the 
dark-eyed people.” Frieda gets up and wanders off. 
** The blue-eyed races are the race of the gods. All the 
gods, Brett, have blue eyes.” And you look at me a 
bit triumphantly. Frieda returns and says in her 
excited, exuberant way: 

“ I am sure there are gods here.” You have got up 
and are standing on the edge of the porch. You 
hesitate, then you say in a quiet, awed voice : 

“ To bring the gods, you must call them to you.” 
There is a depth of reverence in your voice and an 
expression on your face as if you had said too much. 

* * * 

You are feeling better, quiet and rested. The writing 
is going rapidly. You have just come in from the woods, 
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Frieda has the lunch nearly ready and I have laid the 
table. Rachel and Bill, with little Walton, are coming ; 
we can hear the car grinding up the hill. Walton is 
too small to sit in a chair, so you make a nest of cushions 
on the floor for him. He sits proudly among them, 
looking very alert, while we have lunch. Afterwards 
he sits on your knee, tugging thoughtfully at your beard; 
his interest divided, as usual, between your beard and 
my Toby. Then we go out into the big field to show 
Rachel and Bill the new grey horse you have bought 
from Jose. He is gaunt, his bones stick out painfully, 
his coat is dull. Bill and Rachel look him over hope¬ 
fully. 

“ You can’t tell,” Bill says. “ With good feed he 
may turn out fine.” 

“ He may,” adds Rachel. “ On the other hand, he 
may only grow a belly.” 

“ He is going to be my horse,” says Frieda, proudly. 

You are wondering if you have thrown away your 
money. In a few weeks, Azul grows fat and handsome, 
and strong enough to carry Frieda. 

* * * 

You will never believe me when I say I can feel the 
mountains shake. 

“ They do shake, Lawrence,” I say. “ I can feel 
them at night in my house.” 

“ Nonsense,” you say. 

" Haven’t you ever felt them ? ” I ask. 

“No, never, and I don’t believe it,” you reply, 
decisively. 

This evening we are going down to Rachel’s to 
supper, but your cold feels a bit heavier, so you decide 
not to go. Frieda and I ride down alone, leaving you 
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to spend a quiet evening in the warm house. Frieda 
and I have a very good supper and a gay evening, and 
ride back in the dark. You are slill up, sitting reading 
in the kitchen. 

“ Don’t come out,” I say, “ I have unsaddled the 
horses.” 

“ Brett,” you say, excitedly, “ you are right: the 
mountains do shake. I felt them this evening, sitting 
here quietly alone. Quite a big shake, too. I have 
always thought it was Frieda,” you add, whimsically. 
Then you cough. “ Damn these coughs and sore 
throats ! Why do I have always to have them ? Why 
doesn’t someone else get them instead of me ? . . . But 
it’s late, Brett: here’s your lamp.” 

I take the smelly, oily old storm-lantern, and with a 
laughing good-night go out into the dark over to my 
house. 

# * * 

I am breakfasting with you. On coming over to 
fetch my milk, I find Frieda in bed and you with 
enough coffee for two. You invite me to share it, so 
we drink our coffee together in the kitchen. Frieda is 
too sick to eat or drink. We all feel sleepy this morn¬ 
ing ; we sip our coffee drowsily. You have not the 
energy to write. 

Immediately after breakfast you go out and lie in 
the hammock. I go back to my house and sleep. We 
sleep all day, until it is time to fetch the milk. Then 
you and I ride down for it, Bessie bucking a little, 
which makes you laugh, my scared face amuses 
you. 

After a light supper, as our provisions are low, we 
stroll up to the deserted Indian Camp. Frieda is about 
now, and comes with us. We light a fire in the camp 
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and sit down and watch the sunset. You are quiet, 
withdrawn entirely into yourself; yet there is a feeling 
of happiness about you. 

* * * 

You have finished mending your blanket, so we get 
the horses. Azul for you and Bessie for me ; and you 
and I ride to Del Monte. We go down towards the 
Kiowa Hill, to make a round, and we go more slowly 
than usual. In the blazing hot sun, with the desert 
swinging far away below us, I ask you if you have ever 
felt a feeling of timelessness, as if you were suspended 
in space with everything motionless around you. And 
you say, very often, that anyhow you have very little 
sense of time. Then you relapse into a long silence and 
I feel that you do not care to talk, so we ride silently 
until we reach a level space : then we gallop, you 
flying along on the big, bony Azul, I pounding 
heroically on poor old Bessie, watching for the turn of 
your head, for the glint of the sun on your red beard. 

That evening I curse my deafness, as I lie rather cold 
in bed. 

# * * 

We are lunching together alone. Frieda is again in 
bed in the adjoining room, suffering from poisoning. 
You have been writing a short story, a new one, started 
that morning. I have started a painting of the desert, 
a long one, in three panels. 

You talk of the fierceness of the land, of its savagery, 
of the hard fight that nature has to survive, the tremen¬ 
dous waste among the trees torn up by the storm or 
burnt up in the fires ; of the strength one needs to live 
oneself against such forces. Then you turn to Old 
Mexico, to the strange wildness of that country and 
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the danger from personal violence of its people. You 
are very serious and intense and rather sad. 

* * # 

For several days, with the aid of Trinidad who has 
ridden up to visit us, wc have been cleaning out the 
spring. Down in the little canyon, past the fallen 
cottonwood tree, way behind my house, is the spring. 
It drips slowly into a tub from a pipe. It is dark and 
shady in the canyon among the trees. The water has 
been tasting funny lately, so we have decided to dig up 
the pipe, clean the pool and put in a new pipe. 

What hard work it is. The pipe is out at last; the 
pool is full of dead leaves. We clean them out. Then 
Frieda and I fetch stones : we make a new pool, lined 
with stones and covered with stones so that the leaves 
can’t fall in. The new pipe is fixed, the tub is emptied. 
Trinidad digs a hole in the side of the hill for it. After 
three days of sweating and struggling, the tub is fixed 
again and we sit exhausted, but happy and triumphant, 
to watch the water trickle slowly into the tub, up to 
the brim, over and down the sides. Clear, cold, beauti¬ 
ful water. 

Frieda is coming with us on her new horse, Azul, to 
fetch the milk. Mabel has given her a divided skirt of 
a khaki colour. In this, with a loose brown buckskin 
jacket over her white blouse and her white straw hat, 
she sits on Azul, large, flowing and regal. The skirt 
blows round her shapely legs, the fringe of the buck¬ 
skin jacket sways : she looks so large on her large grey 
horse, so large compared to you. As we canter along, 
she calk to you : 

“ Oh, it’s wonderful; wonderful to feel his great 
thighs moving, to feel his powerful legs! ” 
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“ Rubbish, Frieda !” you call back. “ Don’t talk 
like that. You have been reading my books : you 
don’t feel anything of the sort! ” 

" Yes, I do,” Frieda begins to argue. But you are 
riding on fast ahead and do not hear. 

* * * 

We have ridden down to Del Monte to go fishing 
with the Gillets and the Hawks. We start from their 
house soon after ten in two cars. You, Frieda and I 
and Rachel and little Walton in Ted Gillet’s car; 
Bobby Gillet and Bill Hawk in his Ford. The baby sits 
on your knee and pulls your beard, still fascinated by 
it. We are going to Cabresto Lake, which is seven and 
a half miles from Questa. 

We bump along a narrow valley, narrower than Red 
River, and at about one o’clock we come to a board 
with “ End of Road ” written on it. Here we stop, 
tired, and decide to have lunch. I go off and try to 
get a fish : no bites. 

After lunch, we start the climb to the Lake. We go 
straight up the side of the mountain, zigzagging up the 
shoulder of the mountain, round which we crawl care¬ 
fully on a road no wider than the cars, and stony. The 
tree-tops are below us, the car boils ; so while we stop 
to cool it, you get out and walk on ahead to see if it is 
possible for the car to go on. It is, so you call to us 
and we plod slowly on. For the last bit, we all get out, 
leaving only the drivers to round the final narrow 
bend. Then we go down for a hundred feet, and among 
trees lies a small, shining lake, with a field at the further 
end and grazing cows. 

Bobby’s nose is bleeding and you have a slight head¬ 
ache from the altitude. Bill and I start fishing : he 
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catches one and I have one bite. You have found a 
boat, so you and Frieda row out on to the lake. We 
have very little time and soon have to start back. On 
the way home, with much relish, you tell us of your 
adventure with the boat: 

“ While out in the middle of the lake, I noticed a 
lot of dead fish in the bottom of the boat,” you say, 
joyously, “ so with great disgust I threw them over¬ 
board. All of a sudden I was hailed by two men ; they 
called and waved from the bank, so I rowed in. They 
told me that the boat was theirs, so we got out and they 
got in ; then, looking surprised, they asked me, ‘ Where 
are our fish ? ’ And the other : * Were there not some 
fish in the bottom of the boat when you got in ? * * Oh, 
yes , 5 I replied, airily, ‘ nasty smelly fish, so I threw 
them overboard . 5 The men were furious, oh, they 
were so angry ; they cursed and swore and made such 
a fuss. I threw them a dollar bill and walked off. I 
won’t be insulted by such people. But they shouted 
insults at me as I walked away.” 

Then Frieda adds : “ He lost his temper and got in 
a rage.” The tears are in your eyes now from laughing. 
I am appalled, but I cannot make you see the heinous 
crime you committed from the fishermen’s point of 
view. 

We saddle our horses at Del Monte and ride home, 
tired out. 

# * * 

Washing day. Frieda loves it: she fairly revels in 
the washtub. I hate it. As we sit down to lunch, 
Geronimo and his one-eyed wife arrive in a wagon; 
they are to build the adobe oven. They have brought 
my stove-pipe, and a very mangy dog. 

Mabel and Clarence arrive a little later ; Mabel 
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nervous and Clarence rather cold and stand-offish. 
They leave at about four-thirty, so you and I resume 
our carrying of the adobes for the oven : triangular 
adobes, made in a special mould. 

In the evening, we go to catch the horses. You catch 
Azul easily and saddle him. Bessie eludes me. I 
follow her away into the woods ; I run in and out of 
the trees; she trots just ahead of me, then suddenly 
gallops out of sight. A hundred and sixty acres of trees, 
of fields; how far have I run ? I don’t know. I am 
breathless, hot, exhausted. I walk back slowly ; my 
face is scarlet; nowhere have I seen a sign of you. 
Frieda meets me at the fence. I am too exhausted to 
speak. I burst into tears. 

“ It’s not fair,” I gasp at last, “ not fair to leave me 
running like that, to go without me ! ” And my tears 
begin to rise to hysteria. Then out of the trees you 
ride. I turn away to hide my face, and Frieda goes 
up to you. You ride back into the wood and soon 
reappear with old Bessie and also Poppy hurrying 
along in front of you. You chase them into the corral, 
saddle and bridle Bessie. My face still scarlet, I mount; 
and we ride down to Del Monte. As we ride along, 
you turn to me and say very quietly, very carefully : 

“ When one horse is caught, it is always saddled and 
used to drive in the other horses.” 

There is no need, there never is any need of explana¬ 
tions with you. 

* * * 

I have started typewriting your story, The Woman 
Who Rode Away. I am not good at typewriting, but 
I think I may save you some money, as the typists are 
so expensive. Sol borrow a typewriter from Mabel and 
settle down to the job. You tear a few pages at a time 
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out of your copy-book—with some reluctance, as it 
spoils the book—but you write new pages every morn¬ 
ing and it is the only way to manage. 

* * # 

After lunch, Mabel and Clarence arrive to take us 
down to Taos. You and I had both waked up with a 
strange feeling of apprehension ; but nevertheless down 
we all go to stay at Mabel’s place. There we find an 
old friend of Mabel’s living in the Pink House—Alice 
Sprague. 

Next morning there is no Amelia, so you and I, 
finding ourselves the first up, cook the breakfast. The 
others come in one by one, and each one, to your polite 
amused inquiry as to how they feel, say : “ Fine—oh, 
fine ! ” On this theme you start, later, to write a play. 

I go off fishing with Tony. I have a bad headache, 
one of my worst, so most of the time I lie on the bank. 
I catch a few small ones that I throw back ; but Tony 
catches five good ones. We lunch, a little shy of each 
other, at Shadybrook Inn. Tony decides to go home, 
for which I am thankful. 

We find Mabel and Frieda dancing to the gramo¬ 
phone, but you, who hate to dance, are sitting talking 
to Mrs. Sprague. I go to bed : my head is terrible. 

* * * 

We remain at Mabel’s. Tony has gone fishing again, 
alone ; and we are all to drive to Shadybrook Inn to 
lunch. I take my rod, in case there is time to fish. On 
reaching the inn, I have a little time and manage to 
catch one fish. Meantime Mabel is twisting long 
creepers into wreaths. You are already crowned with 
one and you look like Pan. You feel like him, too : 
there is a gleam in your eye, a joyousness about you. 
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Mrs. Sprague is almost entirely hidden by hers, her 
small face showing here and there among the green 
leaves. Mabel looks like a Roman Emperor in hers, 
and seems to feel like one, too. And as for Frieda, she 
looks like the great blue-eyed blonde Vikings. Snap¬ 
shots are taken ; and thus adorned, you pile back into 
the car. But Clarence and I have no wreaths. 

We drive on, across Morena Valley, past Eaglenest 
Lake to the dam. There we stop and wander about. 
It is very beautiful and shady. The wreaths begin to 
wilt and you throw yours off, impatiently. Mabel wears 
hers, slightly tilted, all the way home. 

After dinner you and Clarence walk to town for the 
mail. The rest of us go over and sit in the big studio. 
Mabel wants to dance. When you return, you have a 
large bottle of whisky-terrible stuff. I get very drunk 
and fall down in front of Frieda : she is shocked. But 
the stuff has made you light-hearted and gay. 

I go up to you and ask you to dance. You give a 
nervous little laugh and say you do not know how to 
dance. “ Never mind,” I say, and take hold of you. 
There, in that low-lighted, almost dark studio, you 
and I, elated by the whisky, dance up and down the 
room. We fly, light as feathers. It is no known dance : 
it is a dance of our own. I feel you warm ; I can feel 
the stream of quick life in you ; it is like dancing with 
a farm, with some wild, woodland spirit: fierce, 
flickering, a gliding, leaping run. Wild, elfish humour 
seizes you : as we pass Mabel and Clarence, decorously 
dancing the American dance, we bump into them, you 
with a wicked laugh, until Clarence, furious, rushes out 
of the studio. Frieda follows him—and Mabel 
vanishes, too. Then suddenly you tire. Only Mrs. 
Sprague remains, sitting quietly in the dark studio, 
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watching us. The flame has died down and a sudden 
weariness enfolds you. 

“ Oh, let’s go to bed,” you say, testily ; and you go 
over to Mrs. Sprague, sitting patiently and a little 
dreamily in her chair. The others have not reappeared, 
so we take Mrs. Sprague over to her house, and you 
carefully prop the log against her door to keep it shut, 
as it will not shut any other way and she is nervous, 
alone in a house with a door that cannot be locked. 

Then you go over to your house and I go back to 
the big house, to the room I had when we first came. 
And for you and me the night is over. 

* # * 

None of us feels well next morning : the bad whisky, 
I suppose. Clarence is extremely rude to me, which 
annoys you. When you go down town to shop, I sit 
and talk theosophy to Mrs. Sprague. We sit on the 
wooden garden seats under the huge cottonwood tree 
near the ditch. It is the beginning of a close friendship 
between us, that develops years later in New York. 

On your return from the town, Clarence suddenly 
strides up to you, aggressive, his hands clenched, face 
furious. And I hear him say to you : “ You had better 
be careful! ” I think he is going to hit you. You are 
leaning with your back against the pillar of the patio, 
smiling and calm. You look up at the angry boy and 
say, gently, with a little laugh : 

“ Oh, Clarence, don’t be so silly.” And Clarence 
turns and rushes away. But you are hurt, oh, so hurt; 
and you go off down to town, only returning in time 
for lunch. 

And what a painful, strained meal it is. Yet, after¬ 
wards, Mabel gives me a beautiful, finely-woven 
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Pendelton blanket. She also apologizes for her be¬ 
haviour to me and says she knows she has not behaved 
decently to me. I am thunderstruck ; but I agree, and 
say, “ I think you have been hasty.” This makes 
things better and we drive off with Tony up to the 
Ranch more cheerfully ; but you are still feeling hurt. 

* * * 

We all feci a little tired after our visit to Mabel. I 
type in the morning and you go off into the woods and 
write a bit. In the afternoon you lie in the hammock 
sleeping. The sun begins to shine full on your head. I 
debate whether to cover it and, fearing to wake you, I 
go indoors and tell Frieda. She picks up a shawl, and 
I follow her. She goes up to you and chucks the shawl 
at your head. It makes me gasp, but you never move ; 
and Frieda goes back to her bed and cigarette. 

Later a Mexican appears with a gun, looking for his 
sheep, and this wakes you up. He sits and talks to you 
as you lie in the hammock. The murmur of Spanish 
reaches me where I am sitting reading. At dusk we 
fetch the milk. 

# * * 

Washing day again : Frieda splashing happily in the 
tubs. You fetch buckets and buckets of water from 
the well. I help you with a few, too. Then you go off 
to write in the woods and I go on with the typing. 

At lunch you tell me that Clarence had had a talk 
with Tony and told him that you meant to destroy 
Mabel. This had upset Tony, and beyond everything, 
has upset you. You are deeply hurt, and I say that 
Tony should not be told such things. You reply with 
great force and depth of feeling, “ Yes, yes : he should 
not be told,” and sigh heavily. 
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You are not feeling well, so you scrub the kitchen 
floor after lunch. With a small hand scrubbing-brush 
on your knees, you scrub those rotten old planks. This 
vision of you made me paint those floors, years later, 
so that never again would you have to scrub them. 
After the floors, it is anything you can find. You wash 
things all afternoon. 

At five, we look for the horses. They are hiding at 
the far end of the potato field, down near the big south 
gate. They run away from us and we have to run and 
chase them. Finally we get them in the corral, but we 
are more tired than ever. Then Poppy rears over 
Bessie’s back, and we almost lose her : you are furious, 
because I have to let go. Finally we get them saddled 
and off we go for the milk : but you are looking white 
and tired. 

* # + 

Our horses are neighing ; they have run out of the 
corral. At the same time, we run to the fence to look. 
A white and a sorrel horse are coming through the trees. 
It is Ted and Bobby Gillett. Bobby’s lovely, golden 
sorrel mare comes prancing along, her head up : 
Bobby rides her fearlessly. Bobby is small and slim, 
boyish and wild, her dark, curly hair cut close, follow¬ 
ing closely the line of the back of her head. She jumps 
off Cleo and calls out to you in a deep, throaty voice : 

“ May we come in ? ” 

“ Of course,” you reply. “ We are just making the 
adobe oven.” 

She ties her horse to the fence and Ted ties his white 
horse, Selam, alongside of hers. We catch our horses 
and put them in the big field, closing the gate to pre¬ 
vent any fights. Then Ted and Bobby follow us to see 
the adobe oven. 
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How boyish she is in her neat riding breeches, white 
silk shirt, coloured handkerchief knotted carelessly, 
loosely, in the western way; her dark grey, heavily 
fringed eyes; straight, slightly tilted nose ; big painted 
mouth ; and the close, curly hair. There is courage 
and attraction in every line of her. How different she 
is from Betty, her sister : languid, sad Betty; grey- 
eyed, too, with black hair bobbed like a Florentine boy, 
delicate-featured, slim, elegant in a more female way ; 
melancholy, dissatisfied, crying for the moon. The 
younger sister wild, courageous, urgently fond of life ; 
the elder longing hopelessly, missing every moon within 
her reach. 

Bobby’s tall, pale husband, genial and friendly, 
wonders whether he will build an adobe oven outside 
the house he is building down at Del Monte ; and you 
and he begin to talk of building, its difficulties and 
expense. It gets late, so you invite them to stay to 
supper. 

* * * 

To-day you seem to be better. Yesterday, for somfe 
reason I could not fathom, you were very cold to me. 
So I settle down to my typewriting happily, while you 
go off into the woods to continue the story. 

After lunch, the Indian women show you how to 
bake in the Indian oven. We collect wood for them, 
while they make a big fire inside the oven. This they 
let bum for at least half an hour, until it burns down to 
red ashes. These are then raked out, and the inside of 
the oven is swabbed with a damp cloth on the end of 
a stick. The bread is put in on the end of a long, flat 
shovel. The bread you have ready, having prepared it 
overnight. We also put in a young chicken, and in 
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twenty minutes the bread and the chicken are done to 
a turn. 

Bobby and Ted Gillett and Betty and her husband, 
Louis Cottam, arrive in the middle of the baking. They 
have brought up some ice-cream. Owing to the Indian 
women having to rest, the baiting only began a little 
before tea-time, so you invite them to supper, as well 
as the Indian women—so our stores sink to a low ebb 
again. We ride back with the Gilletts and Cottams and 
fetch our milk and whatever vegetables we can get out 
of Rachel’s garden. 

* * * 

A great cheerfulness pervades the air this morning. 
You and Frieda slept up at the camp in the swing 
hammock. You and I start building the porch in 
front of the kitchen door. This is a great job. Wc 
have to cut down the trees, then trim off the bark with 
an axe. Frieda lies on her bed smoking, occasionally 
coming out to see how we are getting on. It is hard 
work, as we need a lot of poles. The porch is to be 
over the kitchen door, a place where we can have our 
meals comfortably on hot days. 

We work all day until six ; then we get the horses. 
On our way down to Del Monte, we meet the Gilletts. 
This excites our horses so much that Azule runs away 
with Frieda. Even old Bessie begins to frolic ; and as 
for Poppy, she jumps and shies and makes a tremendous 
fuss. 

With infinite care, I carry home the buttermilk, only 
to upset it as I put it on the kitchen table. You give me 
a withering look, as all the way home you had been 
enjoying the thought of the buttermilk for supper. 

After supper, we pluck the chicken for our Sunday 
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dinner, although you are looking very tired and white. 
Your leg is hurting you, too. Earlier in the day, you 
caught your sandal in the mud, tripping yourself up 
and cutting your leg badly. Your boots have rubbed 
and made it very sore. 

The chicken is a perfect nuisance, though we have it 
in a basin of warm water. The feathers are hard to pull 
and fly all over the place. Nevertheless, you sing as 
you tug at the feathers. I pluck the wings, as you 
pluck the legs. 

* * * 

You and I work all the morning and afternoon 
happily on the porch. At about three, after a heavy 
thunderstorm, we ride down to Del Monte and eat ice¬ 
cream made by Rachel. It is very good, and for us, 
with our simple fare and continual short rations, a 
wonderful feast. On our return, we put a few more 
planks on the porch. 

* * * 

We are still struggling with the porch. It is more of 
a job than we thought, so much wood to be cut and 
trimmed. While Frieda enjoys herself in the washtub, 
we go down into the wood with axes. We need some 
more trees. A couple of straight pines, not too big, 
catch your eye. 

“ These will do, I think.” And you begin to chop. 
“ Look out, Brett! ” you call. The tree creaks, sways, 
and falls over with a crash. You look at it proudly. 

“ Let’s sit and rest,” you say. We sit down on die fallen 
tree. 

“ It’s hard work,” I say, mopping my face ; though 
I have as yet done nothing. 

“ Yes, it is,” you agree, “ but you have no idea how 
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soothing it is to the nerves. When I am in a temper, I 
like to run out into these quiet woods and chop down a 
tree : it quiets the nerves. Even chopping wood helps : 
you’ve no idea, Brett, how much it helps. That’s why 
I like doing it. The irrigating is good, too ; the water 
is soothing. Don’t you feel like that, too ? ” 

“ Yes,” I reply, “ I do.” You laugh and jump up. 

" I’ll chop this one down, while you trim the 
branches off the other ; only mind and get out of the 
way when this one falls.” I take up the smaller axe 
and begin to hack off the branches. A sudden call 
from you and I run as the second tree comes crashing 
down. You join me in cutting off the branches, then 
we rest a bit and you say : 

“ Let’s see if we can lift one.” You take the thick 
end and I take the other. We lift it with a great effort; 
slowly we stagger up the wood with it, pausing to rest 
at intervals. Frieda, from the washtub, hails us with 
cries of wonder at our cleverness. 

“ We will have to saw it,” you say to her. “ You 
can sit on it as you are the heaviest.” Frieda does not 
like that remark at all, but nevertheless she sits solidly 
and firmly in the middle of the log while you and I 
with the double-handed saw, work away at it. “ It’s 
nearly through,” you say, and Frieda jumps up in a 
panic. The log falls over and splits in two. 

Then we go down again into the wood and struggle 
up with the second one. After that we have had 
enough; we leave it and go into the field and catch 
the horses. 

It has turned a bit cold. Only you and I ride for 
the milk. We find Rachel tired and a bit discouraged, 
but she fetches the cows and milks one for us. Bill has 
been to Taos; there are a lot of stores for us. We 
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divide up the bags and fasten them on the rumps of 
the horses. There is also some buttermilk for you. 

The milk bag is heavy ; Poppy is scared and nervous. 
As we ride up through the wood, she jumps about so 
that the buttermilk leaks all down your back. You 
curse and swear at Poppy, but she will not be quiet. I 
remind you how Trinidad, with Gequa, used to have 
to put the milk bottle in a tree, then mount Gequa, and 
grab the bottle as she flew by. “I don’t think we do 
so badly,” I say. 

“ I feel something damp,” you call back to me. 

“ It’s only the buttermilk leaking down your back,” 

I answer cheerfully. If looks could kill. Poppy and I 
would have fallen dead on the spot. 

* * * 

The kitchen porch is getting along well. We put 
some of the poles in place this morning, but we need 
more yet. 

“ I think we will go up and cut the other poles,” you 
say after our rest in the afternoon. We take the axes 
and walk up the hill behind the cabins. We creep 
through the wire behind the Indian Gamp and search 
for a straight tree. It is hot—oh, so hot—heavy, 
breathless heat. We rest in the shade of the balsam 
pines, wondering which one to choose. 

“ We only need two,” you say. “ I think these two 
will do.” You go up to two smallish trees. We trim off 
the lower branches. We are absorbed, you with your 
chopping, I watching and waiting for the moment 
when the tree will sway and fall. 

** It’s coming ! ” I cry, “ Look out! ” The tree falls 
with a crash. While I lop off the branches, you cut 
down the other. Then we sit for a while; until you, 
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feeling an added darkness to the shade, look up and see 
that a large black cloud is coming over the mountain, 
right over us. 

“ We had better hurry,” you say, “ that cloud looks 
very black. But I think we have time to get the trees 
down.” We pick up the log : it is very, very heavy. 
We start down the hill with it. 

Suddenly there is a terrific crash of thunder, and a 
few great drops of hail. We drop our log and run for 
the teepee. A ripping flash of lightning whizzes past 
us, but we are in the teepee and have pulled the flap 
over. There we crouch, half-afraid. It is dark and 
cold ; the lightning flares in, and the thunder crashes 
round us, shaking the earth and the tent. The hail 
drums on the canvas, heaping up in a pile through the 
small opening. 

I look up ... to find you looking at me, looking at 
me in a whimsical, faunlike way ; a light shining 
in your eyes, provocative . . . Pan. ... I look back at 
you solemnly, soberly, until the light fades out of your 
face. 

* * * 

Frieda has lost her Navajo ring. 

“ We will find it,” I say, consolingly. 

“ You will never find it,” you say, scoffingly. “ How 
like Frieda to lose it.” 

“ I found your address-book,” I remark. At that 
you laugh. You had hunted despairingly for it, con¬ 
vinced it never could be found, and I found it in five 
minutes. Frieda is sure she lost the ring on her way 
down—we are at Del Monte, fetching the milk. Rachel 
shakes her head : 

“ It’s a lot of ground to look over,” she says. 

" Do look in the corral. Bill,” says Frieda. 
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“ I sure will,” Bill replies, “ but you’ll be mighty 
lucky if you find it.” 

We mount our horses and ride slowly along the road. 
I ride more slowly even than you and Frieda : I am 
way behind you. I watch the road, but also I see that 
the string of the milk bag has broken and the heavy 
bag of milk bottles is banging against your back at 
every jump that Poppy gives. Suddenly I see the ring, 
lying in the road. I shout, and dismount. I pick up 
the ring and walk up, leading my horse, to give the 
ring to Frieda. She is so excited and exuberant, that I 
forget before mounting to fix the string on your bag. I 
offer to get off again, but you are impatient, irritable. 

“ If you had remembered it before,” you say, testily. 
“ Let it be ; it doesn’t matter.” So the bag swings and 
bangs, giving you a very sore back, until you fasten the 
loose string to your waistcoat button—that steadies it 
and eases your back. 

* * * 

I have been wondering all the afternoon why you 
rode off alone, and why you were so cross. I feel sore, 
and also sorry at missing the ride, because you have 
gone a long way to the Waynes’ farm across the 
Hondo. Now Frieda tells me with some reluctance 
that it was a quarrel with her ; about what, she does 
not say. But I feel relieved. It is raining hard, and a 
tremendous thunderstorm is all around us. Frieda and 
I are wondering about you, and are anxious. You have 
no coat: you never could bear thick clothes, and you 
will not take a slicker. 

About five, you return, bringing two chickens, 
cherries and four dozen eggs—with not one broken. 
You tell us that during the storm you hid under the 
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bridge over the Hondo, tying Poppy to a nearby bush ; 
that you crouched down, quite hidden, until suddenly 
you heard the rumble of a wagon coming over the 
bridge. When the wagon had come quite close, you 
popped your head above the planks, and the man in 
the wagon nearly died of fright: he thought he had 
seen the devil. He was so frightened that you spoke to 
him in Spanish to reassure him. You remained under 
the bridge for an hour and a half, with the lightning 
playing around you, while Poppy fussed and fidgeted, 
tied to the bush. Finally you decided to make a run 
for home, but the road was washed out, had become a 
roaring torrent, so you had to come slowly—and you 
are soaked through and through. 

We light the fire and you dry out. Then, after 
supper, we pluck the chickens. It is thundering again. 
We put them in the warm water, and I pluck the 
wings while you pluck the legs ; and we sing as we do 
it, Frieda joining in from the other room where she is 
lying on her bed, smoking. 

* * * 

To-day you are going to bake. This morning you 
mixed the flour and put the basin in the sun for the 
bread to rise. By the afternoon it is all swelled up and 
ready, so I run around for wood and you light the fire. 
The flames are huge in the oven and your eyes are 
watering from the smoke that pours out of the little 
hole at the side and of course blows your way. It is 
rather wonderful and mysterious : the flames are 
beautiful in the dark oven, with occasional splashes of 
sunlight on them. And you, with your smudged face, 
long forked stick, and sandalled feet, poking at the sticks 
in the oven, are more Pan-like than ever. 
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After about an hour of this, you let the fire die down 
and rake out the hot ashes. In goes one of our precious 
chickens and the bread. The board that serves as a 
door is quickly closed, and the large stone put against 
it. Then you sit down and wait. While waiting, you 
tell me how when quite tiny, only just able to see over 
the edge of the table, you would watch your mother 
making the bread. I run for my kodak and take a 
photo of you sitting on the shed step, near the oven. 

Frieda is cooking the vegetables, so I go in and lay 
the table and sharpen the knives. In about half an 
hour, you take out the chicken and the bread. The 
chicken is tender and done to a turn; the bread is 
perfect. You are immensely proud of yourself. Our 
chicken and meat days make us feel fine—they come 
so seldom 1 

* * * 

You are busy with the meat safe : it is nearly finished, 
so nearly that you have started on a chair, an arm¬ 
chair. The chair is far more difficult than the meat 
safe. Suddenly you call me : 

“ I have finished the safe,” you say. “ Come and 
help me hang it in the tree. 5 ’ I throw down my writing 
pad and help you carry the safe to a tree near the 
Guest House. We hang it by wire and nails to the 
trunk: it sways and creaks dismally. You fetch a 
rather sad-looking remnant of steak and hang it on a 
hook in the safe. “ There,” you say, “ now our meat 
will keep better. I won’t have to pickle so much.” 

I go back to my letter-writing. I hear a faint chop¬ 
ping and a few faint ejaculations as you shape the arms 
and legs of the chair with a small hand-axe. Frieda 
is lying on her bed stitching at a piece of tapestry you 
have designed for her for the seat of the chair. 
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“ Brett,” I hear you call again, “ do come and hold 
this leg for me. I am sure your letter will be all the 
better for not being written.” I laugh and hold the 
leg as you try and force it into the hole in the seat. 
After much hammering and swearing, the chair lies 
feebly with one leg in the air. But a great pride is 
coming over you. The arms, all nicely smoothed, are 
ready—most of the bits are ready ; it only needs putting 
together. 

Time for fetching the milk stops us. We ride down 
and get the mail as well. After supper, you read 
through yours. You blow your nose in most of the 
letters you receive : so many of your letters you use as 
handkerchiefs ! (Years later, I used especially soft 
paper to write to you on, so that you could blow your 
nose comfortably in them.) 

There is a long one from Mabel—a poem. As we sit 
over the fire, you hand it to me and ask me to read it 
aloud. And so I read Mabel’s poem, “ Little Jack 
Homer,” to you. Our reactions to it differ : they run 
from amusement to indignation. You are sardonic 
but secretive; your sarcasm does not really betray 
your ultimate feeling about the poem. 

* * * 

I have begun to type a new story of yours called 
St. Mawr. Your chair is finished, and the meat safe, 
and now you are making a cupboard. In the afternoon 
I chop wood and help you with the cupboard. 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Ufer and their niece come walk¬ 
ing through the wood. They got lost, and the niece 
climbed a tree to try and see the Ranch : her bare legs 
are scratched to pieces. They are hungry, too, so we 
prepare eggs and bacon for them. In the meantime, 
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Rachel and Bobby and a friend of Bobby’s arrive 3 so 
we have a big tea-party. You walk down to Del 
Monte afterwards with the Ufers; the niece and I 
ride ; Frieda remains at home. Bobby invites us to 
supper on the balcony of the big house, so you and I 
stay and eat tinned shrimps. There are people all 
around us and a buzz of conversation. 

Suddenly you turn to me and say, “ Gome on ” ; and 
saying good-bye quickly to every one, run to the 
horses. I follow you, and scrambling on to old Bessie, 
I gallop after you. We gallop frantically all the way 
home—why, I don’t know : never did know why you 
left so abruptly. We find Frieda waiting for us with 
such a good cauliflower. I feel too sick from the 
tinned shrimps to eat, but you manage some. 

* * * 

Who was it who told you to put turpentine on the 
horses for their fleas ? You have borrowed some of 
mine which I use for painting, and the horses are now 
frantic. They are kicking and rolling and pawing up 
earth with their front hoofs to try and stop the stinging 
of the turpentine. It is comic, and yet at the same time 
rather awful. For nearly half an hour they kick and 
roll and plunge about. My pony, Dan, has kicked 
Azul, and now Azul is limping. Frieda is furious, but 
you are laughing, as you say it will not hurt them. 
After a bit, you and I venture into the corral with some 
lard. We catch them, one by one, and rub lard over 
the turpentine. This quiets them enough to saddle 
and bridle Poppy and Dan. Frieda has to stay behind, 
because Azul is a bit lame from the kick. But never 
again do we put turpentine on them : we use salted lard. 

* * * 
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We have been busy painting most of the day, as 
Mabel is coming up to fetch us to take us to Taos for 
the week-end. You have been painting flowers, while 
I am still struggling with my equestrian picture : our 
three tiny figures tearing on horseback across the big 
field, with the desert beyond. 

About four o’clock, the purr of the car coming across 
the field, takes you to the fence. It is Mabel and 
Clarence, so we begin to get ready. The kettle is 
boiling ; we have tea ; and during tea Clarence has 
the impertinence to make googoo eyes at you. You 
make no sign of having noticed ; you sip your tea and 
talk to Mabel of all you have been doing, until we 
start. 

Ida Rauh is again staying with Mabel, but this time 
she is living in the two-story house : Andrew is with 
her and Dan, her boy. We have a hilarious evening of 
charades. You are eager, alive, and full of fun. Even 
Tony is roped in : solemn, bewildered, he re-enacts 
with Mabel their marriage. 

“I have married an Indian Chief,” announces 
Mabel. 

“ No,” says Tony, with offended dignity, “ not a 
chief.” And he turns and walks solemnly out of the 
room, which brings the charade to an abrupt finish. 
But immediately another begins, and we are all rocking 
with laughter. You are lying on the floor, dying. I 
am the nurse and you have sent for your wife, Frieda. 
In comes Frieda, with one of Mabel’s hats perched on 
her head, a variety of shawls draped round her. 

“ Is she here yet ? ” you ask, irritably, " Is that her ? 
Does she smell good ? ” And Frieda stands, giggling 
helplessly. Then you roll over, wriggle and groan, 
and with a final convulsed twitch, you die. 
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Then again you and Ida are in bed together, lying 
side by side under a blanket on the floor, and quarrel¬ 
ling as to who should get up, as you think you hear a 
burglar in the house. The quarrel is the exact replica 
of yours and Frieda’s famous quarrels, and we are all 
once more helpless with laughter. 

Ida has started a head of you in clay. She works in 
a corner of the end patio, beyond the cabin. She runs 
after you at intervals to have a look. You will not sit; 
she tries to make you, and I believe you sit once for 
about an hour. She works most enthusiastically. 

* * * 

We are still in Taos at Mabel’s house, Louis, an 
Indian boy, has come in very much perturbed. 

“ There is someone in the well,” he says. “ Some¬ 
one fallen down the well: I hear strange noise.” 
We all follow him to the well in the field just near the 
ditch. We lean over. There is a strange noise coming 
out of it, from way down. 

“ Whatever can it be ? ” says Mabel; and Louis 
looks more and more scared. 

“ Maybe a horse,” he says. But you are leaning far 
over and listening intently. 

“ Someone fetch a mirror,* you say ; and Louis runs 
off to the house and comes quickly back with a biggish 
mirror. Louis hangs over the well and keeps on calling 
and calling. “ Wait a moment,” you tell him ; and 
you flash the light down the well by the mirror. “ Look 
in, while I flash the light down,” you say ; and Mabel 
and the Indian boy immediately hang over the wall of 
the well. The Indian boy begins calling again : poor 
Louis, how upset and frightened he is ! 

“ Hold it like that, Lorenzo,” says Mabel, “ I can 
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see : it’s a great hole in the side of the well and water 
and stones are pouring in—the well is giving way. 
There is no one down there, it’s just caving in ! ” 

With relief, we go back to the house ; but Louis 
remains still flashing the mirror down the well and 
calling softly. 

* # * 

Mabel, Ida, Frieda, you and I are gathered together 
in Mabel’s big room. The question of the moment is 
how you and Mabel are to get your hair cut. Are we 
all to go down to the village, or send for the barber ? 
We decide to do it ourselves. 

We spread a newspaper on the floor and you are 
sitting on a chair in the middle of it: a basin is perched 
on your head. I, armed with a large pair of shears, 
have been ordained as barber. I snip gingerly, running 
the comb lightly through your hair. 

“ Don’t pull so ! ” you bark at me, irritably. I snip 
and snip as I have seen barbers do, but somehow it is 
not quite so easy as it looks. 

“ It’s a bit jagged,” I murmur. “ You don’t mind, 
do you ? ” It looks perfectly awful ! Then you begin 
to be impatient. 

“ Haven’t you finished yet ? ” you ask, snappily. 

" I don’t know, it looks a bit queer,” I reply. Your 
suspicions are aroused ,* anyhow you are bored sitting 
there with the towel round you and the bowl on your 
head. 

“ Fetch a mirror, someone,” you say ; while I give 
a few more tentative snips. You look at yourself with 
astonishment: “ For heaven’s sake,” you cry, “ get a 
man to cut my hair ; go and get Jaime ! You’ve given 
me a debutante bob—I want a man’s hair-cut.” 

Jaime arrives, his own hair a tousled wreck, and gives 
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you one of those neat, horrible male hair-cuts, so that 
you look thin and lean after it. 

“ That’s better,” you say, looking once more in the 
glass. 

Then Mabel wants hers cut. I am fated again, so 
the towel is pinned round her and down she sits. I 
drive the comb into her hair. 

“ Oh, you’re pulling. That hurts ! ” she exclaims. 

“ Yes, you do pull ; you are rough,” you say, look¬ 
ing at me grimly. Then I start snipping round 
Mabel’s Florentine boyish bob. 

“ Keep quiet,” I warn, “ because of your ears.” She 
turns her head suddenly ; I feel the scissors bite into 
something soft—there is a jet of blood. 

“ You have cut my ear,” says Mabel in an amazed 
voice. “ You have cut it I ” I stare at the dripping 
blood helplessly. How could so much blood come out 
of an ear ! Up she jumps and looks in the mirror. Ida, 
meanwhile, has fetched some toilet paper, and with 
this the ear is wrapped up. 

I feel a bit sick and go off to the studio. Later on 
Mabel comes in and realizing how I feel, says : 

“ It’s all right, Brett; it’s nothing. It’s almost 
healed and doesn’t matter.” And there is a warmer, 
more friendly note in her voice. 

# * * 

“ What do you think of The Boy in the Bush ? ” you 
ask me suddenly, as we sit resting and drinking tea in 
the house. Once more back at the Ranch. 

“ I like it,” I reply, “ but I don’t like the end. He 
should have died. A man like that could never have 
gone on living ; he could never have settled down to 
an ordered life : the only way out for him was to die.” 
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“ I know,” you say, “ I know. That is how I wrote 
it first; I made him die—only Frieda made me change 
it.” 

Frieda looks up from her embroidery. “ Yes,” she 
booms, “ I made him change it. I couldn’t stand the 
superiority of the man, always the same self-impor¬ 
tance. * Let him become ordinary,’ I said. Always 
this superiority and death.” 

“ Well,” I say, “ it’s spoiled the book.” 

“ Yes,” you say, sighing, “ he should have died.” 

Frieda’s eyes begin to dart about. “ The Brett 
always agrees with you ; always sticks up for you,” 
she says, challengingly. Neither of us answer. We sip 
our tea and wonder whether a storm will come up 
before we fetch the milk. 

* * * 

A motor-car is coming across the field. You and I 
look up from the cupboard we are making. I let go of 
the door I am holding : it drops on your finger and 
you swear loudly : 

“ That was my finger,” you say, sucking it, “ you’ve 
pinched it." I am far more sorry than I need be, as I 
always am when anything happens to you. “ Who is 
it, do you suppose ? ” you ask as the car glides under 
our trees outside the fence. You get up. 

It is Clarence : he is alone. He beckons to you ; 
you walk off to him; he leans out of the car and 
whispers to you. You laugh nervously and he opens 
the door and in you get. He drives out into the field, 
then stops. There you both sit, talking for hours. At 
last you get out, shake him warmly by the hand, and 
he drives away down the road. You walk back, pick 
up the hammer and nails, and say : 
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“ He wanted to apologize, to be friends.” And we 
begin once more to work on the cupboard. 

* * # 

Mabel is insisting and insisting that you give her the 
picture you have just finished painting for Bobby 
Gillett: a man in puffed sleeves holding a mirror with 
a great sunflower behind him. You are lying on the 
bed on your porch. Nothing you say seems to have 
any effect, and the picture becomes Mabel’s. 

A sudden spirit of devilry enters me. I just refuse to 
allow Bobby to be defrauded of her picture. I creep 
up and steal it quietly, then hurry away and hide it. 
I hide it in my house ; then I wait to see what will 
happen. 

Mabel suddenly gets up, realizes the picture is gone ; 
in a flash she knows what has happened. Lord, how 
quick she is. She is furious ; her eyes flame ; she 
rushes about looking for the picture, while I stand like 
a stolid dummy. At last you get up. 

“ I’ll find it,” you say; and you walk over to my 
house, returning immediately with the picture in your 
hand and giving me a grim smile as you pass. “ Quite 
easy to find it,” you say to me, " I know just where you 
would hide it.” I smile back a bit sheepishly, wonder¬ 
ing what sort of dressing down I will get when Mabel 
goes. At last she drives away, and you turn to me and 
say quietly : 

" You should not have done that.” 

“ But,” I say, “ the picture was for Bobby.” 

Yes, I know ; but it was none of your business. I 
can paint another for Bobby. And it only makes 
trouble : you know Mabel complained of your being 
rude to her in Taos.” 
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“ It wasn’t my fault,” I reply, “ you know I was 
washing a water-colour in your kitchen sink, and 1 
thought it was you passing through to your room.” 

“ I know,” you say, “ but do be careful; it only 
makes it more difficult, and it is difficult enough, any¬ 
how, the Lord knows.” 

There has been no time to cook, so we fry some eggs 
and bacon for supper. 

" One should never be rude,” you say. I look up 
and remark: 

“ Do you know what I was famous for at the Slade 
School ? ” 

“ I never knew you ever had been famous any¬ 
where,” you retort, dryly. 

" I was famous for my good manners and my 
ellipses,” I murmur to my eggs, not daring to look at 
you. Frieda shouts with laughter. 

“ What are ellipses ? ” she cries. 

You look at me with such withering scorn that any 
attempt to enlighten Frieda as to what ellipses are, 
vanishes. I stare fiercely at the eggs, until I hear you 
say : 

“ Have some more coffee, Brett ? There’s plenty 
here.” And I look up to see you looking at me with a 
twinkle in your eye and a faint smile on your lips. 

* * * 

“ Wouldn’t it be terrible, Brett,” you say, ** if a 
person never left the room ? ” I look at you in astonish¬ 
ment, the idea is so appalling. “ Just think,” you con¬ 
tinue, “ day and night always having someone in the 
room, the same person. The door never opening for 
the person to go out, or to come in. Always, always 
there. I must write a story about it some day.” 
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“ In prisons it happens,” I remark. 

“ To have them there always,” you say again, “ never 
to he able to think about them, or wonder what the 
person is doing. Imagine how terrible ! ” 

We are squatting at each end of the double saw, 
resting. You are puffing a little; I am red in the 
face. The heavy saw does not work easily : it sticks in 
the sticky wood. The sun beats down on us ; there is 
no shade in the big field where the wood-heap lies. 

“ Keep the saw straight,” you say to me, as we begin 
again. Patiently we saw and saw. What ages it takes, 
though the log is not so very thick. “ It is coming,” 
you say. “ Be careful! ” as the log droops at one end. 
We axe through it. You pick the end up, pick up tire 
rest of the log off the trestle, then look around. 

“Help me put this one on the trestle,” you say. 
Hot and tired, I pick up one end and we lay it across 
the trestle, squat down and begin patiently to saw 
again. 

* * * 

This evening you are passionately declaiming against 
divorce. We are again in Taos visiting Mabel, and 
are sitting in Ida’s house. Mabel is lying on the day- 
bed, and we are sitting around in various chairs and 
on cushions on the floor. You are very intense, almost 
evangelic ; a mood that would come over you when 
the subject moved you deeply. At last Ida says : 

“ Isn’t that funny, coming from you.” You look at 
her surprised, and ask : 

“ Why ? ” 

Ida laughs and says : 

“ Well, you are staying in the house of one divorcee ; 
you are visiting another; and you are married to 
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another.” You look at her for a moment; then you 
suddenly drop your head : 

“ Yes, you are right,” you say sadly and heavily. 

* * * 

To-day we are busy painting in the little pink house 
that Mrs. Sprague had. For the moment you are 
committing an outrage on the toilet door : a large 
sunflower, a snake, a white dove ; and now the begin¬ 
nings of a rooster, appear with surprising rapidity. 
It gets too hot, so you come indoors. You look around : 
your eye alights on the outside bedroom door. What 
began the idea, I don’t know ; but in no time you and I 
are busy making a wooden Adam and Eve, and in the 
upper panel a Phoenix, rising out of very red and 
orange flames. Below, a queer Adam and Eve, and a 
very skimpy tree. I think our crime is painting the 
Adam and Eve brown. That seemed to be the last 
straw of Mabel’s forbearance. She is flustering around 
with a brush and paint-pot, painting windows in 
terrific splashes. She darts furious glances at us : 
we giggle and chop and paint. We are, as usual, 
absorbed, excited and terrifically amused, as doing 
these perfectly silly things did amuse us. 

Frieda, in the next room, is painting the grape 
decorations, on a chest of drawers, purple and green. 
Both she and Mabel seem to be dripping paint every¬ 
where. You and I, meticulously careful, make very 
little mess, but our pride is certainly far beyond our 
achievement. 

Mabel suddenly leaves and walks violently away 
across the alfalfa field to the big house, arms and hair 
swinging. Frieda lights a cigarette with paint-laden 
fingers and sits in front of her grapes full of admiration 
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for her work. Kneeling down by the door, you and I 
carve and paint carefully, indifferent, or else oblivious 
to what is happening around us. 

* * * 

We have stayed on at Mabel’s a day or two longer 
than usual, because Ida insisted that she finish the clay 
head of you, so that she could take it down with her to 
Santa F^ and have it cast. It stands wrapped in a 
damp cloth in a corner of the patio, and Ida spends 
most of the days working on it. When the moment 
comes that she has to go, we all are allowed to see it. 

We hurry into the patio ; and there in that bright, 
sunlit little garden, in a shady corner, is the head. It is 
good, one of the best, on the whole, that has been done 
of you. It has more the whole shape of your head ; it 
has a certain dreamy refinement that is yours, too— 
but not your rugged strength, the strength she rather 
fails to get. That is not surprising considering how 
rarely you sat, and how she had to chase you all over 
the place to “ have a look.” 

You of course are laughing, jeering and twitting 
her about it; but nevertheless you help her pack it in 
a wastepaper basket looted out of one of Mabel’s 
rooms. Very carefully, among wet rags, it is placed 
in the basket; then you carry it to the car ; and as 
you carry it along, you are laughing heartily and calling 
it the head of John the Baptist. You place it between 
Ida’s feet as as she sits in the car, and as she is driven 
off, you stand, still laughing, waving a farewell to the 
head of John the Baptist. 

* * * 

We are back at the Ranch once more, but somehow 
things are not quite right. We have caught the horses, 
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saddled them, and we are to ride down to the Hondo 
to the burnt-out distillery to meet Rachel and Bill for 
a supper-picnic. They are going in their flivver. 

I urge you to a new way : along a trail through fields 
of sunflowers. You tell me as we ride slowly along 
among the millions of sunflowers, that there is a saying 
among the Indians that there were no sunflowers in 
Taos until Mabel came, that she brought them. The 
trail narrows so that the three of us have to ride single 
file. 

We find Rachel and Bill and little Walton already 
seated under some pine trees with a fire going ; and 
opposite us is the desolate burnt distillery—which is a 
result of the last rising of the Indians in Taos, and cost 
the lives of several white men. 

You are quiet with a bit of a headache ; but we are 
all three remarkably hungry. Rachel fries steaks in a 
frying-pan over the roaring little fire : they smell so 
good that even your headache does not deter you from 
eating one. 

We eat and rest and lie under the trees until the sun 
sinks, then Rachel and Bill hurry off to get back to 
the milking. We re-saddle our horses and begin the 
long ride home—about five miles by the road. We 
ride easily and slowly. You are looking pale and are 
silent and cold—hostile, wrapped in a sort of cold 
abstraction. My query to Frieda as I drop back along¬ 
side of her, is met by evasion, so I rejoin you and say, 
tentatively: 

“ The mountains are so flat and black; they look 
like jagged holes in the sky.” You make no reply, so I 
drop behind you. The twilight is deepening, the green 
and periwinkle blue of the sky deepens into darkness. 
Then suddenly a white mist rises behind the mountain 
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and spreads and spreads until the moon peeps over the 
edge. The great New Mexican moon sails up over the 
mountain and flings us out of the shadows, sharp 
against the black trees. The uneasy horses shuffle 
nearer to each other, walking nose to tail, nervous of 
the bright moon. We stop and look back at the dark, 
brilliant, starred sky as it curves down to darkness. 
The black, tilted world below us might be another sky, 
a sea—anything. 

Slowly we ride on, through the gate into the potato 
field. Our horses whinny shrilly, there is a scuffle of 
hoofs and out of the trees come the other horses, glad 
to see us, glad not to be alone, neighing and bounding 
round us in that bright moonlight. Thus we reach 
the cabins. You and I unsaddle ; hang the bridles 
and saddles in the barn. You are silent, remote, 
hostile ; and I go drearily to bed. 

* * * 

I have got up early to go down to a picnic at Del 
Monte with Rachel and her dudes. I go over to your 
house to make my sandwiches. You are still cold and 
cross and hostile. For a moment I am startled, then I 
turn and rush out. I go and catch old Bessie, saddle 
her, tie her up, and then sit in my house for a while. I 
feel utterly depressed. What on earth is it all about ? I 
wait, thus, for a while, then go over once more to your 
house to get the sandwiches. There are traces of tears 
about me ; I don’t look at you ; I pick up the packet 
of sandwiches and go out silently. There is no sign of 
Frieda—she is still in bed. You follow me to the barn 
where old Bessie is tied. I scramble on to her while you 
hold her head. We have not spoken. Then you say 
very gently: 
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“ I hope you will have a good time.” I look at you 
and smile, tremulously. Old Bessie starts oil', and as I 
ride away, I turn to look back. You are standing in the 
deep shadow of the barn in your blue shirt, hatless, 
and you are looking thoughtfully after me. I can see, 
even from that distance, the thoughtful look in your 
face, the deepening thought in your eyes, as blue that 
moment as your shirt or as the sky above you. 

He # * 

I am blowing and blowing my whistle. Not a sign 
of you. You are away somewhere in the woods, writing, 
and lunch is ready and piping hot. Frieda and I decide 
to start without you, so down we sit on the porch— 
which is finished and where we now have all our 
meals. 

At last you come. You had not heard the whistle— 
you never do hear it, as a matter of fact. You are full 
of your new story, of Mrs. Witt. You sit down in 
your place, and between bites you read out to us the 
pages you have just written. You are still twinkling 
with amusement, and you are still living more with 
them than with us. You read out the scene of the tea- 
party, of the tart Mrs. Witt, the scandalized Dean and 
his wife, and the determined Lou. You laugh so much 
over it, that you have to stop—and we are laughing 
too. Then you read out Mrs. Witt’s defence of the 
horse when Rico pulls him over and the horse kicks 
Rico in the face. You read it with such keen joy and 
pleasure at the final downfall of Rico and the terrible 
revenge of the horse, that Frieda is horrified ; she says 
you are cruel and that you frighten her. 

But you are too immersed in the people and the 
story to care what anyone says. With great relish and 
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giggling, you describe Rico’s plight. You hate Rico 
so, that for the moment you are the horse; in fact, 
you are each person yourself, so vivid are they to you. 
With each character your voice and manner change : 
you act the story rather than read it, and we sit en¬ 
tranced, horrified, amused—all by turns, while your 
lunch gets colder and colder on your plate. 

How rare it is that you read out anything. Then 
you reach the end of what you have written and turn 
your attention to die soggy food and you ask how I am 
getting on with the typing. And then you wail, some¬ 
what vexed : 

“ Why, oh why can’t you spell the same way I do, 
when it is in front of your nose ! ” Why not, indeed ? 
I never knew and I never did spell the same way you 
did. 

* * * 

Spud is staying with us now. He is in his singlet, 
crouched by the ditch, washing a shirt. How thin he 
is ! I walk up to give him a bigger piece of soap. He 
looks up at me with a quaint, quizzical look in his 
big brown eyes. His face is as thin as his body : the 
delicate, beaked litde nose ; the sharply cut, full lips. 
There is something oddly Chinese in tie narrow shape 
of the face, of the features, that are more chiselled bones 
than flesh. He might be a Chinese ascetic from some 
old, old Mandarin family : the dark, smooth hair 
should end in a pigtail, I think to myself. And not 
only to look at, is he Chinese to me : he has also some¬ 
thing of their reserve ; he keeps his inner life hidden 
away, carefully guarded. The shirt is oozing colour 
into the ditch. 

“ Tell Lorenzo I will help him make his table when 
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I have washed this,” he says. I rejoin you and Frieda 
and we walk down to the fence to look for a rope. 

* * # 

You suddenly spit. You constantly spit, so there is 
nothing new in that: but this time a splash of bright 
red blood comes with it, which is new. You cast a 
look of consternation at Frieda : she looks flabber¬ 
gasted—while I pretend not to see at all. You already 
have a bit of a cold, and during the morning this gets 
worse. After lunch, looking white and ill, you go to 
bed and there you stay, sleeping most of the day. 
Spud spends the day with the Gilletts and returns in 
time for supper with me and Frieda. 

The following day you are still in bed, and in the 
afternoon you spit blood again. When Spud and I 
ride for the milk, Frieda sends a message to Bill to ask 
him if he will drive in to the Hondo and telephone for 
die Doctor. When we get back, you are sitting up in 
bed with your supper tray on your lap. Frieda calls 
to us to ask if the Doctor can come. With a violence 
that is overpowering, you break in, turning on Frieda 
in a wild fury : 

“ What do you mean ? Why have you sent for the 
Doctor ? ” You are sitting up straight, tense with rage ; 
your voice shrills out; “ How dare you ! ” And you 
pick up the iron egg-ring that serves you for an egg- 
cup , and hurl it at Frieda’s head, It misses her by the 
fraction of an inch and almost falls into Spud’s open 
mouth as he stands aghast and astonished that weak 
and ill as you are,§jyou|have the strength to be so 
furious. 

“ You know I dislike doctors, You know I wouldn’t 
have him or you wouldn’t have sent for him behind my 
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back. I won’t see him—I won’t ! ” Your voice is shrill, 
the sentences seem to explode from you. “ I’ll go out 
and hide in the sage brush until he goes. I’ll teach 
you l ” 

Spud and I look at each other, helplessly. Frieda is 
murmuring in a flustered, bewildered way. 

“ But, Lorenzo, I was worried about you. It won’t 
do any harm. If it’s nothing, we’ll all be relieved ; 
and if it’s serious, the doctor can help.” 

A dead silence. Frieda comes hurrying out of your 
room, her eyes darting in all directions. You, quiet 
now, lie looking out through the open door, sore, angry, 
and helpless. Only partially resigned to your weakness 
and helplessness. 

Frieda, Spud, and I, dismayed and worried, have 
supper ; then wait for the doctor. It grows dark and 
I stand behind the big tree, watching the headlights of 
a car coming across the desert. I peep occasionally 
round the tree-trunk to look into your lighted room. 
You are sitting up in bed, wrapped in a shawl, looking 
hurt and miserable. 

The lights on the desert disappear, to reappear in 
three-quarters of an hour through the trees across the 
field. The trees light up, and the glaring headlights of 
.the car blaze on to the field. It is Dr. Martin driven 
by Clarence. They have blankets in the car, as Dr. 
Martin fears pneumonia ; and in that case wants to 
take you down to Taos where Mabel is wanning more 
blankets. 

Old Martin marches into your room and the door 
shuts. Behind the tree I wait, until the door opens 
again and the light streams out. I peep round, 
cautiously. You are sitting up in bed, the tension 
gone; the grimness has left your face and you are 
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smiling. A sort of ease and repose has spread over you. 
I can feel it from where I am : it spreads into the night, 
as the light from your door spreads into the darkness. 
Old Martin comes out, smiling too ; and Clarence 
drives him away. 

* * * 

I go in to Frieda. She is beaming. 

“ It is all right,” she tells me. “ Nothing wrong ; 
the lungs are strong. It is just a touch of bronchial 
trouble—the tubes are sore. I am making him a 
mustard plaster and you must ride down to-morrow 
to Rachel and borrow some mustard from her, as I 
have no more.” Lord, what a relief! 

Down I go next morning for the mustard. And in 
the afternoon, Spud and I pick masses of raspberries 
up in the canyon behind the houses, while you are still 
in bed with a large mustard plaster biting your chest. 

* * * 

Of course, with you in bed, this is the moment that 
a Mexican comes up with two horses to sell. Spud is 
again at Del Monte, so rather nervously I ride the 
horses in the field, opposite your door, so that you can 
see them. One is a black horse, with a very beautiful 
head and neck ; the other a tired, weary, rather shoddy 
little brown horse, quiet and ugly. The black is also 
very quiet: the Mexican crawls under him and 
between his back legs and front legs, to show how quiet 
he is. We decide to buy them both. The black one 
becomes Aaron, and the other, that is to be mine, 
becomes Ambrose. 

* * * 

You are much better, but still weak, still in bed. 
We have no bread, so Frieda has to make it, with many 
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directions from you in your bed. Spud and I light the 
fire in the Indian oven ; he and I cut wood and build 
a huge fire in it ; then suddenly you appear, wrapped 
in a blanket, to see if we are making the oven hot 
enough. I am furious with you for getting out of bed, 
while you laugh at me. Your feet are bare, and the 
blanket slipping about anyhow ; I flatly refuse to let 
you put wood in the oven and get in a sweat—and I 
shoo you back to bed. I call Spud to help me, and we 
all unite against you and force you back to bed. There 
you lie, still calling out directions, until several loaves 
of excellent bread are brought to your bedside for you 
to tap and sniff. 

“ Not so bad,” you say ; and Frieda snorts. Spud 
and I, grimy and sweating, are too proud of ourselves 
to be squashed. 

* * * 

You begin to mend ; but I am still cautious about 
going in to talk to you. I can never forget Katherine 
Mansfield breaking a blood-vessel talking to me. But 
I find a little humming-bird fluttering on my window 
in my house. I catch it and am amazed at its lightness; 
holding it carefully, I hurry over to your house and 
take it to you. 

“ What is it ? ” you ask. 

“ Be careful,” I reply, “ and don’t let it fly away. 
Hold out your hands.” I place the bird carefully in 
them, and you sit there holding it. A look of amaze¬ 
ment, followed by another of almost religious ecstasy, 
comes into your face as the tiny fluff of feathers sits in 
your hand, the long beak tapering and sharp, the 
gorgeous metal splendour of the green and blue throat 
shimmering. 

Suddenly, with a laugh, you toss it into the air. 
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The bird, its invisible wings humming, hums its way 
through the door away into the air with its long, 
looping flight. 

* * * 

Rachel is telling me a tale as she washes the baby in 
front of the fire in the children’s bedroom : a tale of 
your first visit to Del Monte when you lived in the 
Orchard House where I am now. Your two friends 
that are called the Danes, lived in a cabin near the 
big house. 

“ One day,” Rachel says, “ a woman came up from 
Taos on a truck. She intended staying with the Law¬ 
rences. Suddenly Lawrence appeared and I have never 
seen him in such a rage : he was just mad. He asked 
me if I would put the woman up, that he would not 
have her in his house. He was so mad, I said I didn’t 
mind ; she could sleep in our house the night. But 
later I found out that the woman was going to stay 
with the Danes. 

“ Lawrence next morning asked Bill, as he was going 
to town, if he would take her down. The woman, 
scared, had already started walking to Taos. Bill 
expected to overtake her, but he never did. She was 
so scared of Lawrence, she had just walked back as 
fast as she could—the whole fifteen miles. 

“I remember, too,” Rachel continues, “the first 
time we let him drive the hayrack. Oh, he was so 
pleased ! He sat up on the hay as proud as Punch, and 
drove the team quite well, too.” 

* # * 

“ Fli never,” you say irritably, “ get rid of this sore 
throat. Something is poisoning me. I can smell a 
nasty shiell in this room all the time,” You are sniffing 
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round the cupboard in your bedroom poking along the 
cracks with a long bread-knife. 

“ Try inside,” I suggest. 

“ The smell is just killing me,” you continue, a high 
note of anger and anxiety creeping into your voice. 
“ There is something dead behind this cupboard ; I 
can smell it here.” 

“ Let’s go into the roof,” I say. “ We may find a 
dead rat up there.” Into the roof you go. From your 
room below I hear you cautiously creeping along the 
rafters. A scratching of matches follows, and a scraping 
as you poke with the knife. 

“ Anything there ? ” I call up. 

“ No,” you answer, muffled and cross, “ nothing, 
but it smells worse up here ; there must be a dead rat 
somewhere.” You come back, your face smudged with 
black ; and standing on your chair, you poke and 
poke uselessly among the cracks in the top of the 
cupboard. 

“ Let’s get the axe and dig a hole in the adobe wall 
at that corner of the cupboard,” I suggest again, 
desperately ; because I can smell the dead rat now. I 
fetch the axe, and with a few digs, you have a hole. 
You put a long, bent wire carefully in—and trium¬ 
phantly draw it out with a small dead mouse on the 
end. You look at me disgustedly. The wire goes in 
again, bringing out a baby mouse—five baby mice and 
the mother, all dead as doornails. You call Frieda, 
petulantly. 

“ Look ! ” you say, " Do you wonder I am ill ? Do 
you wonder I have a sore throat ? ” Frieda looks at 
them casually. 

“ You always grumble,” she says, and goes back to 
her bed and cigarette. 
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We get the dustpan and brush, and take the dead 
mouse family away into the field. 

* * * 

Spud, you, Frieda and I are all galloping up the 
road from Del Monte. You are ahead as usual, then 
Frieda on Azul, and then Spud and me. Suddenly 
Spud and I gasp with horror—we see Frieda lurch in 
her saddle, then throw herself on to the ground. We 
pull up our horses and shout loudly to you. You turn 
to see Azul gallop past you, the saddle hanging under 
his belly. Frieda has got up and is brushing her 
clothes : she is unhurt, only a little bruised. 

You turn on her, excitedly ; your voice rises as you 
upbraid her for falling off. She yells back at you that 
it was not her fault; the saddle became loose, and to 
save herself, she had taken her feet out of the stirrups 
and thrown herself off. 

Your voice rises in anger : “ Why do you touch the 
saddle ? Why did you try and tighten it down at Del 
Monte, when you don’t know how to do it ? ” 

Spud and I look at each other despairingly. The 
battle wages hot and fast, then subsides suddenly. 
You mount and ride on. The fright of it had upset 
you nervously. I mount and ride on more slowly ; 
Spud walks up with Frieda. We find Azul further on, 
standing waiting for us, the saddle hanging foolishly 
under his belly. You straighten it. We wait for Frieda, 
but she will not get on again—her nerve is a bit shaken. 

* * * 

Alas, Poppy has gone and you are hurt and miser¬ 
able. An Indian came up for her this afternoon— 
without warning, without a letter. You are so hurt, 
you will not help him find her. 
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' I shall miss her,” you say to me as we stand in the 
corral and watch her go. “ She was getting used to 
me, to my brushing her and handling her,” and you 
sigh heavily and wearily. “ It is lucky we have bought 
those other horses,” you add. “ Aaron is so slow, 
though, compared to Poppy.” 

We stand looking at the cabins : the Guest House 
under its group of small pines, shady and dark ; the 
back of your long cabin in the sunlight, the white picket 
fence enclosing them ; the barn and my house outside 
the fence in the blazing sun. How lovely and un¬ 
touched and primitive it all is. 

“ Most people,” you say, “ shut life away from them¬ 
selves in their houses ; they are so enclosed that they 
no longer have any real contact with the earth.” 

* * * 

We are having a cold lunch of hard-boiled eggs and 
cold meat on the porch, waiting for Mabel to come and 
take you and Frieda to the Hopi Snake Dance. She 
is bringing two Indian women to stay with me, as I 
am not included in the party to the dance. It means a 
trip of nearly two weeks across the desert. You are 
taking camping things, blankets and food and water. 
There is no water in the desert on the way to the 
pueblos you are going to. It is a long, hot drive, over 
rough roads, through arroyos, sometimes through quick¬ 
sand. Rough, hot, and tiring, but well worth while— 
so Mabel tells you—to see the Snake Dance of the Hopi 
Indians. As we eat, you tell me some qf those rare tales 
of your childhood. 

“ As a baby of four,” you say, “ I would run away 
from my sisters, escaping whenever I could, and run 
down the road to the old, disused railway level-crossing. 
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I would crouch down, peering through the bars of the 
gate, waiting for a train to come by, to watch the 
wheels against the sky. The line was on a high em¬ 
bankment—I could see the wheels and it was the fast- 
turning wheels against the sky that fascinated me ; that 
and the deep rumble of the train. There I would sit 
until my sisters found me and carried me home.” Then 
you would add bitterly and angrily : “You children 
brought up by nurses and in nurseries, what do you 
know of life ? What do you know of the mechanics of 
life ? Nothing—nothing ! You take no part in the 
actual work of everyday living. I hate your class—I 
hate it ! ” Then you continue : 

“As a boy, I would play hide-and-seek with the 
other boys after dark. On dark evenings, we would 
run among the hedges and trees, with the lights of die 
town in the distance. It was lovely, very lovely to be 
running in the rain or in the moonlight, with the faint 
calls of the other boys, and the lights of the town 
twinkling in the distance. Lovely, and a bit scaring, 
too. And perhaps, on the whole, the happiest time of 
my life.” You sigh heavily. “ Maybe the only time I 
have known real happiness. And it was real life, not a 
false life, like yours has been.” 

A motor horn blows in on your tales. Mabel. The 
car pulls up under the trees. Mabel gets out, followed 
by Clarence and two Indian women. The elder 
woman has only one eye and cannot speak a word of 
English ; the second is a young girl of about sixteen— 
she has been to school and speaks fluent English. Mabel 
walks resolutely past me, giving me a careless nod. I 
nod back, indifferently. You are collecting your 
things : bags, blankets, rolls. Also you are fussed and 
anxious as to whether I will be all right. 
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You pack into the car. It bumps slowly away across 
the field. You lean out and wave your hand to me 
before you disappear into the trees. I am left with two 
shy Indian women staring at me. I stare back at them, 
as shy as they are. Later I saddle my horse and ride 
down for the milk. I feel so incompetent, so lost; 
my only comfort is the amused twinkle in the one eye 
of the elder Indian woman. 

* * * 

Days and days later, you return, looking well and 
high-spirited. The change and excitement has done 
you good. I had written you of a trip up the moun¬ 
tains I had taken with Bill Hawk and the dudes staying 
on their ranch. I had received postcards from you 
from various trading posts. Now here you are, brimful 
of your trip. 

“ I had a terrible earache,” you say. “ I had no 
pillow. Mabel told us we would need only blankets, 
so we took no mattresses or pillows.” Then I ask him 
if he has written anything about the dance or the trip, 
as he had intended to do so. “ Yes, I wrote an article,” 
he says, “ on the back of your letter, but Mabel didn’t 
like it. I think Spud is going to use it in his 
Horse" 

“ Rachel is arranging a ride up the mountains for 
us,” I say. “ You must come, it is simply wonderful. 
You have no idea how wonderful it is behind these 
mountains.” 

*' Yes,” you say, “ I would like to go. I’ll feel the 
altitude a bit; I always begin to feel it after we pass 
the chimney in the Lobo Canyon, but I would like to 
see the flowers.” 

Next morning, with your copy-book and pen, you 
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go and sit under your favourite tree and begin to 
write another article about the Snake Dance. 

* * # 

Of course Frieda will not go on the ride up the 
mountains, so you and I get the horses out of the corral 
where we had put them overnight, so as to be able to 
catch them easily in the early morning. We get our 
lunches, our slickers, and start gaily off for Del 
Monte. 

While you were at the Snake Dance, I had ridden 
to the top of the Lobo peaks with Rachel’s dudes and 
Bill. I had written you a long description of the ride ; 
and though you mocked at me for my enthusiasm, you 
were longing for the opportunity to go yourself. It 
was just one thing you had not done. Rachel organized 
the expedition, and at six-thirty we hurry down to 
join it. 

We find the others busy getting ready and finally 
we start. Across the fields we trot, on to the old, old 
Questa road until we reach the San Cristobal Canyon. 
Rachel is leading, as she knows the trail by heart. The 
trail is narrow, so we go in single file. I am behind 
you. As we ride slowly up the canyon, up the steady, 
long climb, I am wondering why it is you are always 
looking on the ground. I, naturally, look up—at the 
trees and the sky ; but you seem always watching the 
ground. And then it suddenly dawns on me : you 
are looking for flowers—and flowers there are among 
all the tangled undergrowth, 

The canyon is narrow. Great tall pine trees turn it 
almost black in places, and the long, white trunks of 
aspens soar up with tufted heads of leaves vainly trying 
to reach the sun. On the smooth, pale trunks here and 
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there, are the clear handmarks of bears, climbing up 
and coming down. It is rugged, ragged ; and full of 
the forlorn waste of storms. Sometimes our horses 
have to jump over the fallen trunks of trees. 

So we go on and on for miles, slowly wending our 
way from dark to light, from light to dark as we 
emerge from the heavy pines to lovely shimmering 
groves of golden aspen, with hardly room for our 
horses between their slender trunks. We begin to see 
the desolate line of burnt trees on the mountains ; 
burnt white and ghost-like. 

At noon we reach an open space of rich grass and 
aspen woods around. Here we decide to lunch. The 
horses are unsaddled and tethered, the fire collected 
and lit; and we lie about, thankful for the rest and 
the food. Half an hour and we are off again. The 
trail is steepening ; when suddenly you hop off your 
horse and stoop to pick something. You turn to me 
triumphantly. 

“ You have never found anything like this before ! ” 
And you hold up a small, intensely blue gentian. 
Ahead of us now are the bare mountains : bare but 
for the ghost trees, burnt in a great forest fire years ago. 
We thread our way through them. To the eye, it is 
cold and lifeless as the moon—yet there is the excite¬ 
ment of hidden life : the trail of a bear, the handmark 
plain and fresh ; the sudden flight of grouse. 

We are now among the fox-tail firs, and pine trees 
with small, crimson fir-cones, as we wind up the bare 
hill-side into woods again. Then suddenly we are on a 
razor edge. I look at my horse’s ears, desperately. 
The path is a foot wide and there seems to be nothing 
on either side. You don’t care, I know that, as you 
turn and jeer at me. Rachel is laughing, too. 
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We reach a flat spot and dismount. Around and 
about us are the mountain ridges, running hither and 
thither in wild, strange lines. It is immense and fierce 
and dynamic. The pink and white rocks of Red River 
shine across the valley ; and below, far below in the 
valley, lies a tiny green lake, blue-green and dark : 
Columbine Lake, round which the drama of your 
story The Princess is written. 

We sit entranced. No one who has not been to the 
top of the Rocky Mountains, really knows what they 
are like—the fierce, dynamic lines of the ridges running 
against each other—harmony in wild disorder—the 
pines like dark, stiff hairs on some of them—the pale, 
ghost-like trunks of long-ago forest fires—bare, green- 
grey grass where the timber line ends. . . . 

Suddenly, out of it all, come riding three Indians. 
They are so much a part of it that we are startled by 
our own white faces, our not-belonging whiteness com¬ 
pared to their brown darkness, like living earth. They 
stop and talk. They have guns and bulging canvas 
bags on the backs of their saddles ; but they have not 
seen a thing, no, nothing—and they are going home. 
Our suspicious eyes wander over the bags; their in¬ 
scrutable faces and slightly mocking eyes watch us. 
Then, with friendly good-byes, they ride away, down 
into the trees. 

At last, with reluctance, we begin the journey down. 
Your heart is thumping a little from the altitude, but 
your eyes are gleaming and you are still looking for 
flowers. We have to lead our horses down the moun¬ 
tain-side, until wc reach the head of the Lobo Canyon. 
Our knees ache and we and the horses slip and slide. 
We rest and drink out of the clear stream, then we 
slowly ride home down the narrow trail—the horses 
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eager, inclined to rush, on finding themselves headed 
for home. 

We are tired : a severe fifteen miles, but we do not 
care. Frieda, with her inevitable cigarette hanging at 
the side of her lip, has supper ready for us. We eat 
enormously and move stiffly off to bed. 

* * * 

“ I think the broody hen is all right, now,” you say ; 
and I follow you to the wooden box hung up in the 
tree next to the meat safe. “ I am going to let her 
loose.” She flops out of her box, stiffly but gratefully. 
Timsy, the cat, sharpens her claws vigorously on the 
tree trunk. We walk back to the house. 

“ I must get rid of those pups,” you say, “ I can’t 
stand them. They suck each other all day long, and 
that is more than I can stomach. I shall give them 
back to Mabel.” As we go into the kitchen porch, the 
two pups are lying comfortably in the sun sucking 
each other happily. “ Look at them,” you cry, angrily, 
" the little beasts 1 ” And you push them apart with 
your foot and smack them both hard. ft I can’t bear 
it.” The pups squeal, shrilly, and scuffle away into 
a bush and begin their sucking again. As soon as you 
can, you send them down to Taos. 

Later, after tea, you go to the chicken-house to look 
at the hen. Frieda and I hear a considerable scuffling 
coming from the chicken-house : you emerge dangling 
the hen by her legs upside down—she is squawking to 
wake the dead. You march angrily to the wood-pile, 
pick up the axe, lay the agitated hen’s head on a piece 
of wood and adroitly chop it off. Frieda and I watch, 
amazed. You leave the hen twitching headless on the 
ground and come in. 
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“ Damn her,” you say, “ she was brooding again 5 
after all the trouble I took hanging her for days up in 
that box to cool her underneath, she still brooded. 
So I’ve chopped off her head. Serves her right, 
loo ! ” 

After supper, we pluck her, singing old Scotch 
songs. 

* * * 

This evening, as we sit over the fire in the dim lamp¬ 
light, you are fiercely denouncing every one. We are 
sitting on each side of the fire on the stone seats—on 
cushions, as the stone is cold and chill. Frieda sits near 
the table, under the lamp, stitching at her tapestry. 

You are bitter, jeering at every one, turning every 
thought, every action of all your friends, past and 
present, to ridicule. Nobody is honest, nobody is any¬ 
thing but a coward, a traitor, utterly false and despic¬ 
able. Why? God knows. Your sensitive going out 
to people turns to this bitterness at intervals—this 
denunciation. 

I sit in silence. I do not defend myself when the 
storm sweeps over me. One cannot argue about such 
things ; besides, argument may lead you to a wild fury, 
a violence I don’t want to bring down on myself. 
Many things that float over us, madden your super¬ 
sensitiveness. That, perhaps, is the cause of these 
outbursts. 

“Judas,” you say tersely, “the nasty, treacherous 
kiss 1 People betray themselves, and then they betray 
one.” And you spit into the fire. We are all three 
silent; the storm seems to have expended itself. You 
get up and look for your little bag of needles and 
threads. You get a shirt out of the cupboard and with 
incredible neatness you turn the frayed cuffs. Your 
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sewing is small and neat and even. You catch me 
watching you ; you giggle joyously—the storm is over, 
might never have been. 

“ You can’t sew like this, I bet, Brett,” you say, 
proudly. 

“ I hate sewing,” I answer. “ I just hate it.” 

“ It wouldn’t be a bad thing if you darned that hole 
in your stocking,” you say, dryly. My riding boots 
have tired me—I have on shoes. My stockings are 
pulled up over my breeches and a large hole in the 
heel appears to me suddenly. However did it get 
there ? I borrow some wool and a needle. With my 
foot on my lap, I dam miserably and unevenly ; while 
you turn your frayed cuffs and Frieda tries to match 
her wools by lamp-light. 

# * * 

You are busy packing ; your journey is all arranged. 
You have almost decided for Old Mexico. A few 
more inquiries, perhaps, when we reach Santa Fe. The 
urge to move, to travel, is on you once more. You 
have your book on Old Mexico which you want to 
finish and you are, in a way, eager to be off: your 
previous visit to Old Mexico lures you back to it. Yet 
you are reluctant to leave the Ranch and the horses 
and the life here. 

“ It is good to change the rhythm,” you say. So 
we pack busily. When our trunks are ready, we catch 
the horses and take many things down to Del Monte 
to be stored in the big house. 

One fine day, Mabel comes with the car. The 
shutters are up (the houses look desolate) and we are 
ready for her. Our trunks have gone ahead in an 
Indian wagon. We pile into the car and drive slowly 
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across the field. In the field the horses are grazing, 
indifferent to our coming and going. Their long tails 
idly swishing, they look up as we go by in the car. Wc 
wave and call our good-byes to them, and they stand 
looking after us as we vanish in the trees. 
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PART III 

The Mexican Consulate in El Paso is not the most 
cheerful of places. We have been waiting for an hour 
to get our passports signed. At last a young Mexican 
calls us into a dingy room. At a table is sitting another 
young Mexican, smoking : his fingers are stained with 
nicotine. A large typewriter is on the table in front of 
him. He looks us up and down, superciliously. You 
watch him quietly. He shuffles through our passports. 
Frieda and I sit on a bench against the wall. Suddenly 
he looks up and makes a gesture towards me. 

“ Your wife ? ” he asks, briefly. Standing near the 
table, you dart a quick glance at me out of the comer 
of your eye. I stare owlishly at the wall behind the 
young Mexican’s head. I pretend to hear nothing, to 
see nothing ; I hide behind the baffling wall of deaf¬ 
ness. 

“ No,” you reply, equally briefly. 

“ Your sister, then ? ” the pert young official enquires 
with a tinge of familiarity in his voice. 

“ No,” you reply, impatiently, “ a friend.” The 
man says nothing, but fumbles among the papers. 
Then, suddenly pointing at Frieda : 

“ Your mother ? ” he asks with an engaging smile. 
I feel Frieda tauten and begin to bristle. You give 
another hurried look at us. 

“ No,” you reply abruptly, “ my wife.” 

“ Your wife ? ” he repeats, weakly, looking round at 
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you. Something in your eye silences him ; he becomes 
civil and friendly and assures us that our passports are 
all right, that we will have no trouble, that the recent 
train hold-ups by bandits are all over, and that Mexico 
is quiet and safe. 

* * * 

That afternoon at two o’clock, we board the train 
for Mexico. Another adventure has begun : we are 
light-hearted and excited—a little afraid, too. The 
train crawls along, the armoured truck full of soldiers 
just behind the engine. They sit along the roofs of the 
carriages as well, heavily armed. 

“ You have got your wish at last,” Frieda says to 
me. “ You are in Old Mexico.” You look up from 
your guide-book. 

“ You won’t know how different and strange it is 
until you see the people,” you say. And true enough : 
at the first station the train is rushed by Indians. The 
men are in spotless white clothes, brilliant serapes 
folded over their shoulders, and enormous straw hats. 
A fierceness lies in the dark shadows of the hats—the 
eyes gleam wildly through heavy, black hair under the 
large brims. The women, barefooted, come running 
lightly along the train, their full skirts billowing out; 
the spotted rebozos, blue and white or black and white, 
flutter round them as they reach up their beautiful 
bare arms to hold out food to us. A wild pride comes 
from them ; their glistening brown arms and neck in 
their low-cut bodices, glow proudly. They offer us 
food of all kinds laid in big green leaves. But it is not 
always food : both the men and women have gloves, 
bridles, baskets, sandals—whatever that particular 
village makes. I am so excited that I want to buy 
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everything, but you will not let me. You never would 
let me buy. 

“ Why buy,” you say, “ things that are not suitable 
to you ? Those things are suited to the Indians that 
make them, not to you.” At every station we rush for 
the door. Sometimes there is time to get out. And at 
lunch-time, in the little village restaurant, I can hardly 
eat for staring. 

The other passengers are gay and noisy—more 
nervous than we are. Bandits are still about— 
especially in Chihuahua. The country is flat and 
desolate with huge rocks like small mountains sticking 
up suddenly. The train crawls slowly, slowing up at 
all curves, which are the favourite places for hold-ups. 
For a hold-up, the line is taken up beyond the curve, 
then the train runs off the rails and is at the mercy of 
the bandits. 

The passengers stare at you. They watch you 
furtively as you sit reading a magazine. We seem to 
be the centre of all eyes in die restaurant. Then Frieda 
picks up your magazine, after lunch, and begins to read 
it. You ask her for it, but she pays no attention. 

“ I was just in the middle of a story,” you say to me. 
“ Don’t you think Frieda ought to let me finish it ? ” 

“ Yes,” I say, “ I don’t think it is fair.” Whereupon 
Frieda hurls the magazine at your head angrily. 

“ Take it,” she shouts. “ You two make me sick ! ” 
The other passengers are all sniggering and giggling. 
You pick up the magazine and turn to your story, while 
Frieda settles down as well as she can to sleep. I, as 
usual, feel wretchedly embarrassed and full of hatred 
for the giggling passengers. 

In the women’s dressing-room, the women ask me 
who and what you are. I tell them you are an escaping 
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Russian, that with great difficulty and many hair¬ 
breadth adventures, you managed to escape out of 
Russia. They are thrilled. Then Frieda spoils it all 
later, by telling them who you are and what you are. 
They glare at me angrily for fooling them. 

* * * 

At last, four hours late, we arrive in Mexico City. It 
is twelve o’clock at night. We go to the Hotel Regis, 
the smartest hotel in the city. But in the morning you 
take a violent dislike to it, so we go to the old Monte 
Carlo, where you stayed on your previous visit. The 
proprietor welcomes you warmly and we are given 
the best rooms. 

The following morning, I am wakened by a strange 
procession. The bell-boy taps on the door and walks 
in, carrying a jug of hot water. You follow him, in a 
dressing-gown. You both walk through the room, 
stiffly, without looking at me, who am sitting up in 
bed staring wonderingly at you both. The bell-boy 
dumps the jug down near die washstand, you both turn 
and walk solemnly out again, still not looking at me. I 
am too dumbfounded to do anything. At breakfast, I 
ask you what it was all about. You look at me angrily. 

“ How old do you have to be, Brett, before the bell¬ 
boy of a hotel can bring the hot water to your room ? 
This morning he insisted that he could not go into the 
Senorita’s room alone. Of course Frieda wouldn’t get 
up, so I had to. But I’m not doing it again,” you say, 
furiously, “ Either he gives it you, or you don’t get 
it! ” Evidently the bell-boy plucked up his courage, as 
every morning after that he come in hurriedly and 
furtively with my hot water, alone. 

* * * 
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Your letters of introduction bring many lunches and 
parties. We arc feasted and feted. The women sit 
round you, entranced. They shove you on to sofas 
and sit round you in bunches. You, a bit amazed and 
bewildered, yet somewhat delighted ; too quick-witted 
for them, holding your own easily among them, keeping 
them easily at arm’s length, teasing and flirting lightly 
with them. 

Mrs. Nuttal lunches at the Monte Carlo with us and 
invites us out to her lovely Conquistador house. Young 
Luis Quintana, the poet, and his gay American wife, 
take us to Sandburn’s and various places. But our 
chief delight is the old Thieves’ Market. We spend 
hours there. 

A special banquet is given you by the P.E.N. Club. 
You try in every way to wriggle out of going, but 
Frieda and I insist that you must go. Dressed up 
miserably in a boiled shirt, you go off. On your return, 
we ask you what you said in your speech. 

“ I don’t remember,” you say, “ except that I said 
that the most important thing to remember, was that 
we are all, first and foremost, men together, before we 
are artists ; that to be a man is more important. But 
they didn’t understand. They one and all protested 
that it was more important to be an artist. Otherwise 
I really don’t know what I said.” Then you add : 

“ There was nothing but beer to drink.” That was the 
beginning of your friendship with Luis Quintana. He 
sat next you and was fascinated by you. 

* * * 

Frieda is in bed with a cold. 

** Shall we go to the Museum ? ” you ask me. “ It’s 

worth seeing.” 
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“ I would like to see it,” I reply. We walk slowly, 
there is no hurry ; but it is nice to get out of the hot 
streets into the cool Museum. 

“ That is the great Aztec Sun Wheel,” you say. “ And 
look at these snakes ! ” Curled at our feet is a more 
than life-sized snake: coil upon coil of fiat coils, strangely 
beautiful. The power coming from it frightens one. 
I am just about to ask you what you feel, when a 
young man comes up to you, touches you on the arm 
and asks you to take off your hat. For the moment, 
you are taken aback ; then you snatch it off, angrily, 
only to put it on again immediately. You walk to the 
end of the room : I follow, and we begin once more 
to look at the fierce masks, the subtle, coiled snakes, 
huge and heavy and horrifying in their beauty. Another 
touch on the arm. You wheel round quickly : the 
attendant is at your elbow. 

“ Will the Senor please take off his hat ? ” Angrily 
you snatch it off. But now you are in a rage. You 
walk down the room straight out of the building. I 
follow, hurriedly, saying nothing. But when we are 
once in the street, you turn angrily to me and say ; 

” They want to show their power over strangers, 
that’s all it is. They want to show they have authority 
to make a white man take off his hat! ” And you 
curse and swear for a minute. Again I say nothing. I 
remember only too well the terrible quarrel you and 
Frieda had outside and inside a drapery shop the other 
day ; the horrid smiles of the shop-people, and your 
rushing out into the street and away, leaving Frieda 
and myself to face the now openly grinning clerks. I 
do not want to work you up in that way, so I say nothing 
and gradually you calm down. 

We find the park and walk along in the deep shade 
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under Lhe trees. We talk of bandits, of Bolshevism, 
and about the different ways of living in the various 
countries. The Spaniards in their boleros and tight 
trousers and big hats are riding on the tan. 

“ They still attempt to keep up their old style/’ you 
say. “ Some of them certainly have lovely horses. I 
wish I could have a horse like that sorrel one, at the 
Ranch.” As it nears lunch-time, we return to the hotel, 
to find Frieda still in bed, sneezing and coughing. But 
nothing will induce you to go into the Museum again. 

* * * 

“ Perhaps,” you say, “ the Virgin of Guadalupe will 
cure your deafness.” She doesn’t, but the Fiesta is 
lovely round the old church ; and the many paintings 
of miracles absorb us. 

You now have the cold, so you are feeling rotten ; 
but you are making inquiries about Oaxaca, our 
possible next step. Also you are being photographed 
by Weston. 

Our only attempt at a cinema is unfortunate : we 
choose the White Sister. You sit through it valiantly, 
more from astonishment that anything can be so bad, 
in story as well as morale ; and your continuous stream 
of outraged feeling, the strong language of your criti¬ 
cism, is still remembered by the man who sat behind 
you, whom I happened to meet years later* 

Then, with one of your sudden quick decisions, we 
are off to Oaxaca. At seven in the morning, we get into 
the Oaxaca train. Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, the 
twin volcanoes, are snow-white against the sky. A 
faint trail of smoke floats out of Popocatepetl. In the 
vast fields, little men like gnats are working, shining 
white, crowned by their gigantic hats. 
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The train is crowded, but we don’t care. The excite¬ 
ment of movement, of adventure, of new rhythms, is 
on you. Your eyes gleam, and you bite your beard ; 
you are alert and happy. “ Lovely Oaxaca,” as it is 
called—what will it bring us ? We, the first white 
people to go to it since the Revolution. 

* * * 

Esperanza is crowded with soldiers. Here we 
change : here is the first separation from the known to 
the unknown. We cross the railway line and get into 
the primitive train that will take us to Tehuacan. The 
soldiers are ragged, more ragged than ever, but so 
heavily armed that they frighten us. They sit on the 
stone platform and grind long knives. When the train 
moves off, they have to run along after us and swing 
on. We creep along through wild, hilly country full 
of queer cactuses of all shapes and sizes ; then we drop 
down into real tropical land and heat, to find bananas 
and sugar cane and strange trees. 

I look round for you : you have disappeared. Frieda 
is trying to sleep, so I go off to look for you. I find 
you further down the carriage, sitting quietly, mending 
your socks. Your bag is open beside you, with your 
little case of threads and needles and scissors laid out 
on the seat. You look up, and I point out the cactuses 
as we rise up again out of the tropical belt. 

“ Yes,” you say, “ this land has never been disturbed 
by man ; it still keeps its untouched fierceness.” But 
you smile and your eyes twinkle as you see me eyeing 
the socks and your bare foot on the opposite seat. 
“ Might as well,” you say, “ nothing else to do.” 

How glad we are to reach Tehuacan. We wander 
for a little in the market, and then go thankfully to 
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bed. We seem entirely cut off now. Next morning, as 
we get into the Oaxaca train, we do not know whether 
to be happy or dismayed. 

The train to Oaxaca twists and turns so that after an 
hour we are hardly any distance from Tehuacan : we 
still can see the little town shining in the distance. 
Again we drop down to the tropical belt. The heat is 
stifling. We buy sugar cane and suck it. We have a 
very excellent lunch at a village of four houses ; the 
restaurant kept by a Chinaman. All the stations are 
pock-marked with bullets and there are ruined villages 
and houses everywhere. At every station, rows of 
silent men in clean white clothes sit along bits of broken 
walls, their faces in pools of dark shadow from their 
big hats. But the glinting eyes watch us unceasingly. 

Sometimes the train waits long enough for another 
train to pass, so that we can get out and walk about— 
walk among the bright red rocks and single organ 
cactuses, like long green hairs. Strange and a little 
horrible in this raw red country with its cactus hair. I 
pull out my camera, and the watchful Indians run at 
me—they all want to be taken. Luckily the other train 
comes in and our train gets ready to start once more, so 
that I can extricate myself from them. In we scramble. 

“ We are going into the canyon,” says the Indian 
guard to you. It is very long and narrow, and the 
line has only just been repaired since the revolution. 
The canyon is indeed lovely : it is so narrow that we 
keep crossing and recrossing it, sometimes running 
along near the river, and at other times climbing up to 
a narrow ledge, Whistling through tunnels, crawling 
over bridges, the train writhes like a snake. We see 
some little deer drinking in the river : they do not even 
look up as we rattle by. 
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The Indian guard, proud that he can speak English, 
rushes in to talk to you every spare moment he has. 
The train is of course late ; there are endless unexplain¬ 
able stops. It gets dark and the moon comes out. Wc 
are still in the canyon, and the country looks more 
weird, more uncanny in the moonlight. At last we 
emerge ; wc are getting near the valley of Oaxaca. In 
the dark, in the black shadows of trees, we can make 
out little leaf huts, lit by candles and looking desolate 
and forlorn. The moon is piercing. The soldiers are 
still perched on the roof of their truck. 

Finally we stop at a station and men board the 
train with peaked caps, the names of hotels written on 
them. They surround you, jabbering. You look them 
over carefully and select the most respectable-looking 
boy. To this one you give the bags. The other men 
drop away. As we leave the train, you press a dollar 
into the hand of the guard. He puts his arm round 
your shoulders and says, affectionately : 

“ Ah, no, Senor ; not from you—you are a friend ! ” 
And you look up and smile at him shyly, and shake 
him warmly by the hand. 

The station of Oaxaca is crowded, but the porter 
escorts us to the mule tram and we rattle slowly off. It 
is difficult to make much out of the town. The Hotel 
Francia is homely and the proprietress very friendly 
and kind. You are shown a large room by her, while 
I am taken off to another patio. You follow quickly 
to see where they are putting me. It is a huge, cool 
room, looking on to the street. You and Frieda see a 
big, double room next to this one, with two large beds 
swathed in mosquito-curtains. You like it better than 
the one in the other patio, so the Senora changes you 
over. Then we go in to dinner. 
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It is then that I find to my dismay that Toby is 
missing—my precious ear-trumpet. I rush back to my 
room ; I search everywhere—in your room, in all the 
bags. Not a sign. I am in despair. I come back to 
the dining-room depressed, helpless. You are depressed 
too. You are so discouraged for me, so angry and 
irritated, that you can’t bear to speak about it. We 
are too tired, anyhow, to talk much. We hurry off to 
bed directly we have eaten, with a final warning from 
the Senora : 

“ Do not,” she warns, “ put anything within reach of 
the windows. Place your things at the farthest corner 
of the room away from the window, as the thieves have 
long poles with a nail on the end to hook things through 
the windows.” 

Weeks later, coming suddenly into my room, I 
surprise a thief doing this. His pole falls into the room 
with a clatter as he lets go and runs, while I rush off for 
Sefiora Monros. She and the whole staff of the hotel 
come back with me to my room, to look with horror 
mixed with joy at the long pole lying across the floor 
of my room. 

* * * 

Next morning, rested, our curiosity aroused, we stroll 
out into the town. The sun is already hot. The streets 
are full of Indians and everybody stares at us : the 
Indians as they pad softly by, the Mexicans peering 
out of their shops. We wander round and round the 
lovely, shady Zocola, the big square .Plaza. Then 
we find the Market Place, a huge, corrugated iron 
building. 

You seem a bit low-spirited, a bit quiet and tired. 
The streets to the market are crowded with Indians ; 
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they keep coming along in streams : on foot, on burros, 
in oxen carts. The hillmen in their little black, 
pointed hats, ragged and wild-looking, stare hard at 
you. This makes you mad. And many of the Indians 
call, “ Cristo ! Gristo ! ” softly after you. And this 
also makes you angry, as it did in Mexico City. 

We plunge into the Market Place. It is dark, with 
great splashes of sunlight in large pools here and there. 
There are flowers, masses and masses of flowers ; clean, 
glistening vegetables and fruit; gorgeous serapes ; 
materials ; baskets. . . . Colour, colour everywhere ! 
The whole place blazes and glows, the colours flash in 
the pools of sunlight, deepening in the rich shadows. 
The clean white clothes of the men, the big dark hats, 
the golden straw hats, and the patterned flowing skirts 
of the women and their speckled rebozos—all merge 
with the flowers and fruits and vegetables. And, above 
all, how quiet it is. The scent of the flowers, the dry 
smell of the earth, the soft, low ripple of talk among 
the Indians, broken now and then by a loud squawk 
from the turkeys or chickens or ducks lying with their 
feet tied together in bunches on the floor. 

The Indians are watchful as we pass down the 
avenues of stalls. You stop at a stall of pottery : I can 
feel the interest run from the Indian woman behind 
the stall along the whole line of men and women. 
She smiles, a questioning smile, and wishes you a polite 
good day. The same smiling good day is returned, the 
same gentle good manners. Her passing look of be¬ 
wilderment gives place to an instantaneous friendliness, 
a recognition of something more nearly akin to herself. 
The news flashes down the line and like a wave ripples 
round the whole market. Furtive looks, little smiles of 
friendliness are given you. Your gentleness, your red 
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beard, thick hair, quiet blue eyes—all add to the 
mystery of the strange otherness of this soft-spoken 
man. A message has been subtly broadcasted through¬ 
out the whole building : A new kind of while man is 
among us. 

A man mutters “ Cristo,” and a look of fleeting 
annoyance passes over your face. A woman sees it, 
smiles at you, a row of shining white teeth. You smile 
back at her and give a little shy laugh; and the 
Indians near by instinctively warm towards you. The 
babies, perched on the stalls, stare at you with huge, 
solemn eyes, like round globes of dark light. 

Sefiora Monros has now joined us. Frieda listens to 
the prices, to the bargaining. The basket on the back 
of die Senora’s mozo, slung from his forehead, is 
speedily filled up. And you buy two jugs, after a great 
deal of bargaining. 

“ It is,” you tell me, “ their moment of gossip. If 
you do not bargain, they are disappointed : they have 
missed their only bit of excitement in the day.” 

I have such a hunger to buy everything I see, that 
you will not let me buy anything except sandals— 
guaraches, as they are called. The big burly Indian 
in the stall, grins at you as you pick up the sandals and 
sniff them all over. 

“ My sandals do not smell,” the man says proudly— 
which is strange, as the smell among his sandals is 
simply appalling. I pick out a much-patterned pair 
and sniff at them gingerly. I hand them to you, and 
you smell them all over, carefully. 

" They are all right,” you say. " If they fit, buy 
them at half the price he asks.” They do fit, and after a 
bit of shy haggling, they are wrapped up in paper. We 
each get an unsmelly pair. Outside you explain : 
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“ They tan the leather with human excrement, that’s 
what makes them smell.” The expression on my face 
is too much for you, and you shake with laughter. “ It 
was even a bit too much for Cortez and his Spaniards, 
and they were none too squeamish in those days,” 
you add. 

The town is now plastered with notices about my 
stolen Toby, but Senora Monros shakes her head : 

“ They mil be too frightened to bring it back. My 
daughter will take you to a tinsmith to see if he can 
make you one.” 

The tinsmith is a very intelligent Indian. I make a 
drawing in his shop, and in a few hours he has made an 
ear-trumpet that serves me well until another comes 
from London. But the Senora is right about my stolen 
one : it is never brought back. 

$ it * 

We are rattling along in the mule-tram on our way 
to the Padre’s house. He is the brother of the British 
Vice-Consul in Mexico City, and has some rooms to 
let. The street is long and hot until we reach the end : 
there we find large, shady trees hanging over walls. 

A faded number on some big doors, shows us the 
Padre’s house. We knock and an old Indian woman 
peers out. She is expecting us, so she lets us in. The 
Padre is out, but she will show us the rooms. Five 
other Indian women stand looking at us as we walk 
into the lovely, shady patio. 

How quiet and peaceful it is. How sheltered after 
the streets and the hotel. The little square garden is 
full of trees. Orange trees, banana trees, and some 
immense, dark-leaved, silver-trunked trees. The quiet 
is broken by the shrill, noisy talk of two green parrots, 
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perched in a tree. A small white poodle kind of dog 
sniffs round our legs. 

The patio is red-tiled ; so are the huge, high rooms 
that the Indian woman takes us into. Huge, barren, 
unfurnished rooms, opening into each other with no 
doors. The outside doors open on to the patio. There 
is a nice kitchen -with charcoal ovens. 

“ How like Italy ! ” you say. It is cool and spacious, 
the garden lovely ; yet you seem dissatisfied. Then 
Frieda blurts out that she does not think there is room 
enough for all of us. I realize the difficulty, also the 
unexpressed wish. 

“ I can remain at the hotel, easily,” I say, <c and that 
will give you more privacy.” The air lightens; Frieda 
becomes immediately possessive—almost in possession. 

The Padre appears round a bush : a small, stoutish 
man. You introduce yourself and us, then begin talk¬ 
ing to him about rents and so on. He is a friendly little 
man, who afterwards becomes one of your best friends 
in the town. 

The rooms are unfurnished, but he knows where 
furniture can be borrowed ; he will ring up. Your 
letters of introduction bring friends and help immedi¬ 
ately ; and in less than no time, furniture is hauled 
out of storage, mozos are staggering about with beds 
and cupboards, tables and chairs. 

One tiny little Indian, the mozo of the dentist, 
Dr. Kull, is reluctant to carry anything very heavy; 
and as for the mozo that has been found for you, he 
seems to dread anything of any weight on his back 
also. You are astonished and annoyed. 

“ Are they lazy ? ” you inquire. Then the story of 
Dr. Hull’s mozo is told. Money was stolen from the 
Cathedral collection box, and this boy was suspected, 
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but proved his innocence. Then a cousin of his was 
suspected and he also proved his innocence, but in vain: 
he was imprisoned, and so was Dr. KulPs boy because 
they were related. In order to try and wring a confes¬ 
sion out of him, he was hung up by the neck for a day. 
When taken down, his neck was swollen for months 
and months. He was taken off to another state, but 
on the way he escaped and returned, starving and ill, 
neck still swollen, to Dr. Kull—who managed to get 
the boy a release and a pardon. 

Our mozo, Rosalino, had refused to be conscripted 
for the Army, when the men called at his village for 
recruits. They had forthwith beaten him so severely 
that his back was permanently injured : hence the 
reluctance to carry any heavy weight. 

Well, in spite of all that, you get settled in. Mr. 
Miller, a miner living opposite you, sends in cakes and 
jam 5 and a trip to the market fixes you up in stores. 
That evening, we take the little mule tram back to the 
hotel, leaving the quiet patio and lovely garden 
reluctantly. It will still be a day or two before you 
can move in. 

* * * 

You have had a stomach-ache most of the night and 
are feeling low. Also you are disturbed by the con¬ 
stant rumour of revolution, the uneasiness of the white 
people, their disheartening indifference to their own 
welfare, to their own safety. They have been isolated 
for nearly four years : the railway is their only road, 
and that so easily blown up. This depresses you 
terribly. 

“ Fancy,” you say, “ being shut up here for years. 
How awful! ” And that was the only fear that really 
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haunted you in Oaxaca ; that and the tales of frightful 
diseases; tales of unspeakable horrors in the mountain 
villages; of nameless, incurable diseases that are 
poured into your ears by the doctors. They warn us 
not to take long walks in the country. 

“ Do not go far out of town,” they tell us, “ it is not 
safe. You may be robbed of everything you have on 
—even murdered.” A chill creeps into our blood. You 
feel irritated, your freedom curtailed, your precious 
freedom. But nevertheless we take a walk right out into 
the country. We have seen nearly all of the churches, 
inside and out, because we scramble up on to the roofs 
among the cupolas. We are haunted by the intense 
santos —the agonized Christs and Saints. 

“ Look, Lawrence,” I say of one, “ look at the eye 
in the middle of the forehead ! ” 

“ Good gracious, Brett,” you answer, angrily, “ have 
you never heard of the third eye ? ” And you dis¬ 
appear up a small, corkscrew staircase in a turret. 

“ Gall me if there is a parapet and I can’t be giddy,” 
I cry. Then I hear a faint, far-away call : 

“ Gome on ; it’s quite safe, and too lovely to miss.” 
So I creep cautiously up the stairs out on to the roof 
and look over the golden-coloured town. 

But this time we are for the country. “ Let’s try,” 
you say, “ I don’t believe anyone will touch us. I do 
so want to get out of the town for a bit.” So the three 
of us wander off. It is hot, piping hot ; and we explore 
small roads, wander into deserted houses and gardens. 
Frieda longs for one house in a beautiful shady garden, 
full of flowering trees and flowers. 

“ It’s no good,” you say. *' They would never let us 
live out here. The only way to live in Mexico is to 
possess nothing.” By this time, we are so hot that 
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we can hardly move. We find a field with a stream 
in it. 

“ Let us paddle/* cries Frieda ; and off come our 
shoes and stockings. “ Look at the lovely cows,” says 
Frieda, again, “ how big they are ! ” The cows 
approach to have a look at this strange sight in the 
river. They come quite close and surround us. Then 
one of the cows jumps on to the back of another : it is 
an enormous bull. Frieda’s face is a study : she rushes 
for her shoes. They are nearly all huge bulls. You 
are laughing, laughing so much the tears are in your 
eyes ; but all the same you are hurrying into your 
shoes also. I am already in mine. 

“ Don’t run,” you say to us, “ let us go quietly.” 
Then the bulls begin to fight. Heads lowered, they 
rush at each other, bellowing. They are a silvery grey ; 
big, with large horns. We move off quietly, turning 
to watch them. We have armed ourselves with large 
sticks, but there is no need l they are too taken up with 
their own fight to bother about us. We scramble back 
on to the road and sit and rest under a tree. Further 
on we pass a man ploughing : a couple of oxen hitched 
to an old, ancient, wooden plough. 

* * * 

We have scrubbed the furniture. You are settled 
into your half of the priest’s house. Mr. Miller, your 
neighbour in the house on the opposite side of the street, 
sends in more cakes and jam. The rest of the supplies 
are already bought in the market. All through the 
market, all the way home, an Indian woman follows 
you with four ducks squeezed in a basket. Nothing 
you Say deters her ; she is determined to sell you the 
ducks. She follows you into the patio, and there the 
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poor cramped duclcs are pulled out of the basket and 
shown to you. By this time you are so bored, so 
defeated by her persistence, that you buy the ducks 
and she goes off happy ; while the four Indian servants 
gather round and tell you that a little pond must be 
made for them. 

Our mozo is grinning. He has decided that he likes 
you and that he will stay ; so he leads us to a small, 
high-walled yard and there digs a round hole, pours 
water into it—and then unties the ducks’ legs. They 
give a few stiff scuffles and then, with a clack, slip into 
die water and wag appreciative tails. 

You arc in high spirits, glad to be quiet and private. 
You have changed into your beloved black and white 
befrogged check suit and guaraches. You have sewn 
the mattress ; I have painted the chairs white ; while 
Frieda has sewn the blinds. You light the charcoal 
fire. It is the same, you tell me, as the charcoal fires 
in Italy. The kettle boils and the priest comes to tea. 
The Indian women peep furtively from their doorways 
at you. Our mozo, Rosalino, beams. He shows you 
where he sleeps, and you look doubtful, perplexed. It 
is a wooden bench near the big double doors onto the 
street. That, and the threadbare serape, is all he has 
for a bed. 

" But the nights are chilly,” you say to the priest. 

“ They are used to it,” he answers. But somehow 
you are not satisfied ; and when we go to the market, 
with Rosalino following with the basket for the stuff 
we buy, you take him to the serape heap and tell him 
to choose one, a nice warm one for himself. 

For a moment he stares at you incredulously ; then, 
with a broad smile and a gleam of white teeth, he begins 
to bargain. He sees the one he wants, and in true 
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Indian fashion he goes about getting it as cheaply as 
he can. We move off, knowing that the job will be a 
long one. Finally he catches up with us and touches 
you on the arm. He tells you he can get the blanket 
he wants for so much—incredibly cheap. You give 
him the money and he hurries back, returning with 
the treasure folded over his shoulder. From that 
moment, he is your slave. 

One evening you find him on his bench, poring 
over a copy-book. “ What is it ? 5 ’ you ask him. Shyly 
he hands up the book. He attends a night-school for 
reading and writing. His copy-book is full of long 
poems that he has to learn and copy over and over 
again. 

“ I will help you in the mornings/’ you tell him. 
“ Then you’ll get on quicker.” And every morning 
you teach him for an hour. Sometimes, coming up in 
the morning, I find you and Rosalino sitting on the 
hard bench, Rosalino with a face of agonized concen¬ 
tration on the simple things you are trying to teach him. 

He is observant and discovers that you take a bath 
regularly every Saturday evening, and that Sunday 
morning means a clean shirt. Rosalino religiously 
goes to the public baths on Saturday evenings from 
the moment he makes this discovery; and every 
Sunday he appears in a gorgeous flowered shirt, spot¬ 
lessly clean. He has but two, until you give him two 
more; but his appearance on Sundays is always 
dazzling. 

Then one day he disappears. You are hurt, but it 
shows in bitterness. “ It is always the same : give 
friendship and they deceive you and go. They don’t 
really care—they really hate us. It makes me hate 
them,” you say. 
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“ He will come back,” says the priest. Two days 
later Rosalino is back on his bench. 

“ Where have you been ? ’* He waves a vague arm 
to the mountains. 

“1 go home, to my village, to see my people.” Later 
the priest tells you what happened. You and Frieda 
had gone for a long, long walk towards the mountains, 
through new, strange villages. Rosalino had gone 
with you, carrying the basket of sandwiches. You had 
passed through strange, remote little villages, where a 
white man was new and strange. The people had fled ; 
you had seen them peeping round trees at you, fright¬ 
ened at your white face and red beard. The people 
fled in all directions, whenever you appeared, so little 
were they used to white people. But the mountains 
had given Rosalino a nostalgia for his own mountain 
home—an irresistible longing. And, Indian-like, he 
had gone off: he had to go back, just for a fleeting 
visit. But he has returned, with his faithful devotion, 
and now he begs and begs you to take him with you 
always wherever you go. This you know would be 
fatal; he would die of homesickness and cold. Mean¬ 
while you teach him, and he guards you faithfully. 

Your large rooms are beautifully cool, the long 
patio a delight, with its big, shady trees and flowers and 
quietness. The scarlet poinsettias are out ; the parrots 
incessantly chatter in their tree; and the little dog 
snoozes comfortably at your feet. The ducks are 
fattened and heartlessly eaten one by one—all except 
the last one, which, when you go one day into the yard 
to catch, suddenly rises on unsuspected wings and 
flies over the wall. How angry you are, after all the 
feed and care it has had, to lose the good meal! In¬ 
quiries are made to all the neighbours, but not one of 
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them has seen a duck lately—although it has been 
clearly seen in the neighbouring garden. 

You take up your writing. You read what you have 
written in Chapala of The Plumed Serpent. 

“ I will have to rewrite it,” you say. “ Chapala has 
not really the spirit of Mexico ; it is too tamed, too 
touristy. This place is more untouched.” So you 
begin in the mornings to write, while I once more 
begin my slow, painful typewriting. And our spelling 
does not match any better in Mexico than it did in 
America ! 

As I sit in my hotel room, near the long, barred 
windows, the Indians go softly, swiftly by in the sunny 
street. The women, folded in their rebozos, in their 
full white skirts and with their bare feet, scarcely give 
me a glance. The men, wrapped up in their serapes 
like coloured pillars, topped by their huge felt hats, go 
by quietly, but slow up and cast stealthy looks at me— 
more aware of me than the women, more inquisitive ; 
more wondering and curious; and more aware of 
themselves, too. The strangeness of the place crowds 
in to me—our utter difference and, beyond all, our 
complete isolation. 

* * * 

Our walks, our talks, all are restricted. Even our 
mail is opened, until you make a complaint at the Post 
Office. Later, you are taken to visit the Governor, as 
word has been sent from Mexico City that you arc to 
be taken care of. Frieda and I sit in the Zocola oppo¬ 
site the Governor’s imposing residence, while you sit, 
bored, in gilded rooms. 

We are lunched and dined : our social life is looked 
after by the few Americans who have weathered the 
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storm of the Revolution and are thankful beyond 
measure to have someone to talk to. But you make 
one firm stipulation : 

“ I will come,” you say, “ if the meal is at the time 
you mention—if I have not to wait from seven until 
nine. If the dinner is at seven, I will come at seven ; 
if at nine, I will come at nine—but I don’t like waiting.” 
So for the first time for years, the meals in Oaxaca are 
on time. 

All the same, I do most of the visiting. Now that 
you are in the priest’s house, I go about a great deal 
alone. I usually go up to your house at about four, 
unless there is a special trip on, or you come and fetch 
me for a walk. I sit most often on the Mitla road, 
painting or watching the hill-people come in to the 
market. The men take off their huge hats to me; the 
women stare. Sometimes the men and women come 
and sit down for a while beside me and watch me paint¬ 
ing. My Spanish is limited and so is theirs. I take 
many photographs : the Indians are always willing to 
be taken. 

There is something ageless . . . timeless ... in this 
ceaseless flow of silent, trotting people : the slow oxen- 
carts, the little tripping burros, with the huge baskets 
hangin g on each side, or with women crouched on their 
backs with a baby in front and one behind ; the men 
and women on foot with their slow jog-trot, the clean 
white clothes of the men, the brilliant serapes, the 
huge hats of all sizes and colours ; the women with 
their beautiful bare, bronze necks and shoulders and 
arms, the white frilled blouses, flowing skirts... I sit by 
the hour, in the shade of a tree, and watch. 

Then one morning we actually start for Mitla. Mr. 
Miller is taking us, in a car, for there is a road as far as 
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Mitla. We start early in the morning ; I have to be 
up at your place at six. Escorted by the hotel mozo, I 
arrive to find the car has disappeared. But it finally 
turns up and we pile in and off wc go. 

The Mitla road is full, even at this early hour. We 
have to go slowly—the oxen cannot be moved quickly 
out of the road. Frieda is shouting like a schoolboy ; 
you are quieter than quiet. Disturbed by Frieda’s 
exuberance, you turn suddenly on her and snub her 
into silence. I am squeezed in between the two of you, 
as usual. On the front seat is Mr. Miller and his young 
engineer friend. 

A mile or two out of the town, the good road ends 
in a sort of rambling affair, full of huge holes. Along 
this we bump for hours, until we reach Tuli. There 
we stop to see the great tree. It is huge, standing in 
the yard of a small church. 

In spite of mud holes, through which we crawl 
carefully, we manage to reach Mitla about twelve—a 
strange, lonely little village. The road is lined by 
single organ-cactus. They have been planted as fences 
and look just like green-painted wooden fences, except 
for the irregularity of height. Behind these cactus 
fences, lurk little leave-villages, so crouched in among 
the undergrowth and foliage of trees, that they are 
hard to see. 

The Inn is busy, with oxen-carts drawn up outside ; 
but there is a feeling of isolation here that makes us 
shudder. We walk up to the ruins along the cactus- 
lined road. It is terribly dusty, but when we reach the 
ruins, their beauty and strangeness make up for the 
dreariness of the village. The carving is magnificent. 
A well-nourished, well-dressed Indian becomes our 
guide. But a queer feeling steals over us—the place 
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smells of blood. The guide takes us down to the 
sacrificial stone. There is a pillar down there which 
has the power of foretelling the length of one’s life. 

“ Put your arms round,” says the guide, “ and I can 
tell you how long you are to live.” Frieda flatly 
refuses ; but you and I, one after the other, clasp the 
pillar firmly. You have eighteen years to live, and I 
twenty. We go up into the open air thankfully, away 
from that sacrificial stone and the smell of blood that 
somehow permeates the whole ruin. It seems lifeless 
and yet full of a dark, fierce life. 

The wind has become almost a gale and the dust is 
thick in the air. We are tired and a bit depressed. 
An excellent lunch in the little hotel cheers us up, but it 
is hard to shake off the feeling of blood and fierceness 
that the ruins give out. 

The long, slow drive home tires you terribly. We 
meet the hill-people returning on their long trek home. 
It takes some of them two or three days to make the 
journey from their mountain villages to the market. 
The stream of Indians, oxen-carts, burros, to and fro, 
seems suddenly ageless and eternal in its slow, tireless 
rhythm. 

* * * 

A strange feeling is coming over us : a dual feeling. 
One of imprisonment, and then another of a fierce 
desire to sally forth armed to the teeth and to shoot— 
to assert ourselves noisily in this noiseless unease. We 
can find no freedom, for ourselves or in anyone else. 
Everybody is virtually a prisoner. The Indians are 
afraid of tire Mexicans, the Mexicans are afraid of the 
Indians, and the Americans are afraid of both. 

You are becoming exasperated. The quiet of the 
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little patio has almost become the quiet of a prison. 
Yet wherever you go, there is surprise and wonder 
among the Indians. The sensitive approach, the 
understanding, the quiet friendliness, the perfect 
manners, matching their own perfect manners, warms 
them to you quickly. What we are told is so different 
to what we experience in our contacts with the Indian. 

“ In spite of the beautiful climate,” you say, “ I don’t 
believe I will ever be able to stand the lack of freedom. 
I wish we could buy huge revolvers and knives and kill 
somebody. It’s all so silly and tiresome. And the 
Indians are nice, too—really nice ; and one could be 
friendly with them if only one were left alone and 
allowed to be friendly.” 

Then, as we walk home past the barracks, Frieda and 
I on the pavement, a huge Indian soldier (with his 
head hunched in his shoulders, one hand in a pocket, 
the other holding a rifle) confronts us. He points to 
the road. His motion is silent and savage. Frieda and 
I hurry past on the edge of the curb. You, who are 
anyhow walking in the street, turn white with fury. 
The soldiers, the terrible, dreaded soldiers ! 

We pass prisoners, sometimes, guarded by these 
soldiers and being marched to prison. The prisoners 
are a sickly green, green with the fear and horror of 
the prisons, where they starve to death unless fed by 
their relatives, as no food is supplied in the prison. And 
the prison itself is a huge, desolate stone building, 
dreadful even from the street. 

# * * 

The three of us are in Dr. Miller’s house, drinking 
cocktails and eating very good sandwiches. You ask 
him if he can lend you a book. He is most willing and 
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eager, and goes to the book-case, you following. You 
kneel down and take a look along the line of books. 
You pull one out and glance through it. As you kneel 
there, turning over the pages of the book, Mr. Miller 
hands you another with a laugh, saying : 

“ This is just the book for you.” You take it and 
hold it in your hands. On the cover, is the picture of a 
woman pulling off her chemise, a man in evening dress 
watching her. You take it in your hands, a look of 
astonishment on your face. You hold it for a few 
moments in silence, then hand it quietly back to Miller 
without even saying a word, He looks baffled, but he 
puts it back on the shelf and does not offer you any 
more books. You finally choose a book on Mexico. 

* # * 

You are working hard on your book in the morn¬ 
ings ; but the afternoons are devoted to exploring, to 
painting, or anything that happens along. We go this 
afternoon to the pottery factory—the little yard full of 
bowls drying in the sun. A half-naked Indian is dig¬ 
ging clay out of a pool of water ; there is an air of busy 
quietness and of peace. We go down some steps into a 
dark shed—and there sits the potter at his wheel: a 
dark, slender Indian with large, dreamy eyes and small 
delicate, sensitive hands. He looks up at us and smiles, 
and willingly puts a large lump of clay on his wheel. 
Then with his bare toes, he turns the great stone wheel 
under the table until the smaller wheel on the top of 
the table spins. As it spins, with his nimble fingers he 
models the clay, wetting his hands at intervals. For 
modelling the inside of the bowl, he uses a piece of 
shaped clay; for the rim and outside, a piece of 
leather. 
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Iii that potter’s shed, we feel for the first time, peace 
and serenity. 

:|i * * 

Teaching Mrs. ICull to paint is a somewhat dis¬ 
heartening job. Why you try, I don’t know. But I 
go off with Mr. Miller to sec the knife-maker : an 
Indian with an Italian great-grandfather, who had 
inherited the secret of steel-making. This secret the 
Indian refuses to sell, though offers have been made to 
him from big American and European firms. He 
keeps his secret—he and his handsome young sons. 
They make swords and knives that are famous the 
world over. I just have to have one, and so we go to 
the man’s house. Swords of all kinds, knives of all 
kinds are shown me ; also the anvil and a half-made 
sword. The patterns of the blades are all drawn and 
designed by the Indian, and then stamped on. I 
choose a big knife for myself, and a smaller one as a 
surprise for you. 

* * * 

How queer and strange the constant little Fiestas 
are 1 We are sitting in the Zocola when a small band 
comes blowing round the corner. The men are 
wrapped in serapes, and from under their huge hats 
protrude the queerest and strangest of musical instru¬ 
ments : old, ancient wind instruments. The drums 
keep up a monotonous tapping, and not one instrument 
is in tune or in time with the other. They march round 
the Zocola guarded by five soldiers on horseback—the 
cavalry ! (Apparently the rest of the cavalry are out 
hunting a bandit in a nearby village.) The pathetic little 
procession is followed by crowds of men, women and 
boys. You are touched by the sadness of it, the poverty. 
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In the evening, we go to the magnificent theatre. It 
is an amateur performance, clever at moments, but 
long and tedious; only relieved for us by Frieda and 
myself getting the most hopeless giggles. The tears are 
running down our faces ; we are purple in the face. 
We cannot stop. You sit between us, rigid, unsmiling, 
completely disowning us. 

* * * 

You are compelling me to buy a hat. That, you 
say, will make more of a woman of me. I don’t feel 
at all enthusiastic ; and I don’t believe I’ll ever wear 
it. I prefer my big Stetson. Frieda, though, is per¬ 
fectly happy in her new white felt. I feel a headache 
coming. You are a bit depressed, so I imagine you 
already have one. 

* # * 

This morning I have a crashing headache. Rosalino 
has banged and banged on my door, and finally I 
struggle out of bed. It is a note from you about a 
terrible train hold-up. I cannot send a note back, my 
head is too bad. 

After lunch and five aspirins (feeling light-headed, 
but with the pain gone) I take the mule tram up to 
your house. You are cold, aloof: what has happened ? 
I suddenly realize that it is because I never answered 
your note. I hurry after you into the kitchen where you 
are farming the charcoal fire, and I explain and apolo¬ 
gize for not sending an answer back by Rosalino. You 
understand immediately, and immediately are warm 
and friendly again. 

We go out into the patio and you sit down next me 
in so gentle and charming a way—so anxious to show 
me you are not cross and don’t think me rude. We 
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say nothing. Somehow we don’t need to say anything : 
that is the mystery of our friendship. Frieda comes out 
of her room and casts a sharp glance at us. 

Later in the evening, we go to The Thief of Bagdad, 
with Douglas Fairbanks in it. He thrills us : you 
enjoy it just as much as Frieda and I do. 

* # * 

What can be the matter ? A giggling crowd is 
staring into a shop window. You and I have been 
having some drinks in the Zocola. We are so intrigued 
by the giggling crowd that, finishing our drinks, we go 
and look. The crowd parts to let us through ; the 
waiters are now grinning. There, in the middle of the 
window, is a caricature of you : a good one, too, after 
a fashion. The crowd is delighted and watches you 
with amusement. You are amused, too, in an im¬ 
personal way. 

We go off, laughing, and join the Kulls. This means 
more drinks—but they arc light and easy, these drinks. 
Then the Kulls invite us to their fiat to have some 
brandy. You talk about the cruelty of races, especi¬ 
ally of the dark races—when suddenly you realize it 
is nine o’clock. You get up and run home. 

Next day, when I come up, you tell me that Frieda 
was in a towering rage. Then Frieda joins in the tale : 

“ He kept me waiting,” she cries, “ kept me waiting! ” 
The emphasis on the "me” astonishes me. 

“ Why not ? ” I ask, rather tactlessly and fruitlessly. 
* * * 

The Padre takes us up to the old fort. It is on a hill 
and from it wc see the town lying below us. How 
lovely it looks in the evening light, all shades of a 
delicate apricot colour. The cupolas sparkle, and away 
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over the mountains, huge pillars of clouds rise per¬ 
pendicularly into the sky. 

“ If I were a painter, I would paint those clouds,” 
you say to me. 

There is something sympathetic between you and 
the Padre. You like him. He is a sincere, simple 
man, hard-working and poor. And you feel an even 
stronger sympathy for him when the old Indian woman, 
the mother of the four daughters, comes to you and 
asks if you have any shirts to spare ; and if you could 
give them to her for the Padre, who is so poor and so 
generous to the poor. This depletes you considerably 
of shirts ! 

* * * 

Frieda is cool to me to-day. She is still annoyed 
about the late evening, I suppose. We are in the 
market. One of the hill Indians is carrying round the 
market a small box with folding doors : it is a little 
shrine of the Virgin and Child. He presents it to 
every one he meets and every one kisses the glass over 
the images. Even Senora Monros of the Hotel Francia. 
I don’t kiss it, nor does Frieda. You are at home 
writing and Frieda and I have met simply by chance. 
I spend hours in the market in the morning, and 
Frieda has come with Rosalino for the shopping. 
Somehow we are not at ease together. I buy a baby 
squirrel and a cage. It is a perfect darling. 

# * * 

Another procession. Men and women, Indians, 
moving slowly, gently, with Chinese lanterns on sticks. 
The lanterns are lovely in the half light—but how 
stealthy it all is. There is no shouting, no singing. 
Ghost-like. 
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You are tired ; the dinner-party last night has tired 
you, I, who sat just behind you and another man, there 
being no room for me to sit between you, had caught 
at intervals your distressed eye turned for a moment 
my way. I was helpless : what could I do to help, 
with two backs to talk to ? 

And now we arc in the midst of a heated argument. 
Frieda is cross and getting furious. You reproved her 
for taking an impersonal conversation personally, and 
she is angry at you for reproving her before me—and 
angry at me, anyhow, because I stick up for you. 

* * # 

You are not well again, and it is nearing Christmas. 
It is the day of the Fiesta of San Felippe. We three, 
with Senora Monros, are trying to get into the church. 
It is packed. We struggle through the crowd at the 
door and find the church a sea of kneeling Indians. 
They kneel holding up a candle or holding up and out 
both arms. Thus for hours they kneel with rapt, absorbed 
faces. There is something beautiful in their endless 
patience. 

The Virgin has not yet been brought out and we do 
not feel strong enough to stand and wait in that hot 
dense crowd ; so wc go out and walk up and down the 
streets among the booths. We watch the gambling 
and cat the large flat cakes with golden syrup which 
drips down our chins. You refuse to eat, but Frieda 
and I are more enterprising, having stronger stomachs. 
We watch the little merry-go-round with its silent 
riders whirling round, pushed by a dozen small, per¬ 
spiring boys. It is all so silent: no laughter, no 
singing, no shouting. 

A blind beggar, with a brilliant scarlet serape over 
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his shoulder, kneels down in the road in front of you, 
his arms out as they pray in the church. He kneels 
there, immovable. You drop a coin into his box, but 
he remains kneeling long after we go. At the end of 
the street, I look back and catch a glimpse of him 
through the crowd, still kneeling. 

The fireworks last night at twelve were just as silent, 
just as mirthless. “ The people are not allowed to 
shout or sing,” you tell me, “ in case of too much 
excitement rousing more trouble. The rulers want to 
keep the people quiet.” 

* * * 

You and I have decided to try and go out and sit in 
the desert. You want to get out in the mornin gs to 
write (you are beginning to write Mornings in Mexico), 
and I have a longing to paint. 

“ Let us try,” you say. “ Two of us must be safe. 
Frieda can join us with lunch : Rosalino can carry 
the basket and look after her.” But Frieda won’t. 

I come up in the tram in the early morning for you. 
You are ready with your copy-book and pen; I have 
my paints. Off we go, out into the lovely morning. 
It is the radiant fragrance of the air that is the beauty 
of Oaxaca. 

We walk away onto the desert, far out, facing the 
great mountains. We walk along slowly, happy to 
have the great space around us. Not a soul is in sight. 
Occasionally we pass a man with cattle, or in the 
distance, along some trail, an oxen-cart slowly crawls. 

We find two bushes—far apart, but within easy 
calling distance. You settle down under one, I under 
the other ; and you begin to write in your easy, steady 
way. I fix up my paint-box and begin to paint. The 
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sun pours down. I creep back into my bush as far as 
I can and peer out to see how you are faring. You have 
taken off your coat and have laid it over the bush as a 
sort of umbrella. Under it you are sitting in your shirt¬ 
sleeves, writing steadily. A couple of women ride by 
in the distance, the burros mere specks; and up in 
the pure blue sky great birds are wheeling, gold in the 
sun. Suddenly your shadow falls over my painting. 

“ I have finished,” you say. “ How have you been 
getting along ? ” I hold up my painting, proudly. 
“ Oh, Brett,” you say, testily, “ do look at the moun¬ 
tain. It has great bare toes, where it joins the desert. 
Here, let me have a try.” Down you sit, and with 
delicate finger-touches, you proceed to give the moun¬ 
tain its toes. You roughen the fir-trees on the mountain 
and darken the blue of the sky. “ You are dumb, 
Brett; you don’t look at things ; you have no eyes.” 

“ To-morrow,” I say darkly, “ I will put in the 
figures,”—knowing that you can’t paint figures. At 
that you laugh and with a sigh look at your watch. 

“ Frieda can’t be coming, after all; so we must 
start home.” And we collect our things reluctantly, 
and wander slowly back. 

* * * 

This morning, somehow, we are not so successful. 
As we start, I have an idea you are not feeling well. 
The morning is just as lovely, just as radiant, the desert 
perfect in its solitude and quiet; but you are not the 
same. You are quiet, moody, uneasy. We find our 
little bushes, but your writing does not seem to flow so 
readily to-day. And my painting goes so stodgily that 
I put it aside and just watch the desert. Now and then 
I rouse myself and put in a group of figures : I am 
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transplanting the ceaseless flow of the Mitla road to 
my desert picture. At last you shut up your book, put 
your coat over your arm, and come over to my bush. 
You look at my figures, and sit down, taking the picture 
in your hands. 

“ It needs some animals, but it is nice,” you say ; 
and you paint in the right-hand comer some women, 
burros, goats, and dogs. “ I like my women better than 
yours,” you remark. 

“ I like my men,” I reply. “ I think I have caught 
something of the way they move and wear their 
hats.” 

“ Yes, yes,” you say, “ they are quite nice. On the 
whole I think the picture is really very nice. Don’t you 
like my animals ? ” I do ; they are lively and amusing. 
But we have to go home. 

“ What about to-morrow ? ” I ask, as we reach the 
door. You hesitate. 

“ I don’t know,” you reply. ” You had better come 
up and see. I don’t think Frieda likes it.” 

But in the evening when I come up, I find you in bed 
not feeling at all well; and Frieda worried. You are 
in bed and in bed you stay. 

Rosalino and I have just come back from doing your 
marketing. Frieda, with her cold, did not want to go, 
and now you are in bed. I am flustered and obviously 
full of news. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” you ask, impatiently. 

“ An Indian hit me ! ” I blurt out, excitedly. You 
look serious at once. 

“ What on earth do you mean ? That’s bad,” you 
say, seriously. 

“ I was in the market, pushing through the crowd, 
when a very ugly Indian came up. Rosalino reached 
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out from the other side of me and touched him, where¬ 
upon the Indian hit back at me with his fist and caught 
me a hard blow in the side. But Rosalino got between 
me and him immediately and spoke to him. Then he 
went off. Rosalino says he was drunk.” My eyes are 
still round with my adventure. Frieda, from her room, 
is calling out to know what it is all about. 

“ Rosalino ! ” you call to him ; and then in Spanish: 
“ What is all this about the Senorita ? ” Rosalino 
deposits the basket in the kitchen ; then comes up to 
you with a beaming smile and repeats the tale to you 
in Spanish with delicate gestures of his dark hands. 

But you arc disturbed and wonder if it is really safe 
for me to go about so much alone. 

* * * 

As you are in bed, now, with Frieda’s cold, I go to 
the Fiesta of the Rabanos with Miss Hughes. It is late, 
but she and I stroll through the streets lined with 
booths. I have no idea what to expect: no more has 
she. I press through the crowd to a largish booth and 
I am utterly astounded. Hanging like dolls all over 
the booth, are large radishes : pink and white male 
radishes ! Nude male figures, little lifelike men, hardly 
touched by the knife. No portion of their anatomy is 
missing, and certain unmentionable portions are so 
exaggerated that I am overwhelmed with embarrass¬ 
ment. There are giggles as I look : the expression on 
my face is amusing the Indians. I turn and hurry away 
to the next booth, hoping to free my embarrassment. 
Not a bit of it; the next booth is worse. All the booths 
are the same; the radishes arc glowing and defiant, 
naked and ashamed. 

At last, with some diffidence, I buy a fairly modest, 
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unexaggerated radish and, hiding it under my coat, I 
smuggle it into the hotel. But as I go through the hall, 
every one notices the bulge in my coat and they all 
smile. 

I go out again after then, and there is not a radish 
left in any of the booths ; nothing but wax flowers and 
boats. Now every one is buying old bowls and throwing 
them into the air. The air is full of the sharp splintering 
sound of breaking pottery. So I buy some and break 
them, too. Why ? No one seems to know. The next 
morning the streets are full of bits of bowls—the ground 
is littered with broken pottery. 

# * * 

Christmas Eve. The sun shining and roses every¬ 
where : the air is heavy with the scent of them. I 
walk up to your house. You are still in bed, but 
Frieda and I go down to the market and buy a Christ¬ 
mas tree. Rosalino staggers away with it while we 
buy all kinds of knick-knacks for the Padre’s Indian 
servants—something for the Padre, too. 

I am going to go to all the parties which you are not 
well enough to go to, but I go up again to your house 
at four to help fix the tree. I take up my radish. You 
are still in bed, but better. I bring the radish in to you 
and begin by telling about the Fiesta. A look of 
surprise and incomprehension comes over your face ; 
I am not telling my story well. Then I produce my 
radish and your eyes twinkle : a gleam of wicked 
a m usement shines in them. I am becoming more and 
more embarrassed as I tell my tale, and the laughter 
is dancing in your eyes : they are two gleaming specks 
of light. You are biting your beard and you are vexed 
at having missed it all. 
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“ Damn these people who come and see me and give 
Frieda their beastly colds, which she gives me ! But 
hang the radish on the tree.” So I hang it up in a con¬ 
spicuous place. 

* * * 

Christmas Day. I play tennis in the morning and 
go up to your place at four. You are going to get up. 
I present the lovely knife with your name on it. You 
look at it and say : 

" I am not such a knify person as you, but I must 
give you a penny, so as not to cut our friendship.” And 
you hand me a penny from among your things on a 
table near your bed. Then you get up to finish 
decorating the tree. Afterward you paint a little, and 
then the Padre comes to a supper of cold ham and eggs. 

Then the Indians are called. They come shyly to 
the door, look at the Christmas tree, then a broad smile 
spreads over all their faces. They murmur to each 
other, but you have caught what they are saying. 

“ They have seen the radish,” you say to me. Even 
the Padre is smiling broadly. The Indians come and 
give me some tiny pottery : little cups and saucers and 
bowls in a dark green colour. They give something to 
you, too, and then we hand out the presents from the 
the tree. They are delighted with everything. 

Finally nothing hangs on the tree but the radish. 
Then you ask one of them about it and she tells you 
that it is the day when the young man can declare his 
love for his girl and his desire for her. The delicate 
way he does it, is by buying and giving her a radish ! 
That is the origin and use of the Fiesta de Rabanos. 

* * * 

Frieda is now sick in bed, so you and I cut up the 
oranges for the marmalade. And while we cut them, 
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we talk of England. You are thin king of England 
again, of an English spring, that you have not seen for 
five years. A note of homesickness is in your voice, and 
a great longing. You feel the need of supporters ; you 
think you might find them in England, maybe but 
disappointment seems to dog your footsteps, and your 
questing generally ends in your getting deeply hurt. 
You seem to have a sort of fear of the ranch, the fear 
that being ill in a place always gives you ; and the ill 
ease of Old Mexico hurts you. One more summer at 
the ranch would surely be healthier for you, but I say 
nothing. It is better not to say anything, when the 
restless fit seizes you. 

* * + 

There is trouble ; the air is heavy and disturbed. 
You and I are out for a walk, for a long walk, and we 
are having a wonderful talk as well. It seems that for 
once I have done most of the talking: I am telling 
you much that I feel about life, about living and one’s 
relationships with people. All my ideas come pouring 
out, easily and simply ; and you, eager, gay, sympa¬ 
thetic, with your quick understanding, agree with much 
of what I say. Somehow we are in harmony, and I tell 
you of a strange, wonderful, mystical experience that I 
had a month or so before the death of Katherine. 

“ Yes,” you say, “ that is right; it is so.” We are 

excited, happy, exhilarated. You talk to me of-, 

too ; of her difficulties, her likes and dislikes, your 
mutual difficulties. We return joyously. 

We come into the shady patio. Frieda is sitting 
smoking in a rocking-chair'—she looks at us. Our 
joyousness radiates out of us, permeates the air of the 
patio. Frieda’s eyes begin to dart about, her mouth 
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tightens, but she says nothing to me. I am still im¬ 
mersed in the talk I have had and I notice nothing : 
for the moment I am obtuse. 

Tea is a silent meal and it is then that I begin to feel 
the change in the atmosphere. I say something to 
Frieda ; she gets up and goes into the bedroom. At 
last it dawns on me. I rise and say I think it is time 
for me to go home. You come and open the great 
doors for me, saying nothing. 

* * * 

Frieda is in a rage this afternoon when I come up. 
She is attacking me. You are not here—you are hurt 
and angry and have gone out. Frieda says I spoil all 
her fun, that I laugh at her and so on. And now she 
has run into the garden. I am perplexed and vexed. 

“ Come on, Frieda,” I call to her. “ Let us have a 
talk.” I talk and talk to her, but her eyes are still mis¬ 
trustful ; they dart about, looking at nothing ; her 
mouth is a tight line. 

Then the Kulls call and the moment is broken. I go 
out with them, down to the town ; and in the Zocola 
on a bench I see you sitting. You are pale, remote, 
abstract, your eyes unseeing, your whole figure with¬ 
drawn, untouchable. Therefore we must needs go up 
and break into your isolation. I cannot prevent it. I 
feel your strong resistance ; I am appalled at the feeling 
of hate that pours out of you as you are disturbed. It 
makes me shiver, nervous as I am already from the 
earlier scene. What is happening ? What is it all about ? 

* * * 

I have been waiting for you in the hotel for so long 
that I begin to wonder if you are coming after all. I 
stroll slowly to a corner of the Zocola and stand for a 
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few minutes watching the people. Suddenly I see you, 
walking along the street. Your head is up, your feet 
move over the ground lightly, so lightly that you might 
be floating. You drift along dreamily, looking as if 
you were seeing nothing, hearing nothing ; your head 
is slightly tilted back, your pointed beard sticking out. 
Slight, narrow-shouldered, in pale grey, your big 
Stetson shadowing your face, your face pale, luminous 
in the shadow of the hat—you are almost a dream 
figure. I watch, wonderingly, so little do you seem to 
belong to this earth. 

What is it that flows from you ? It is hard to describe. 
It is that something from the heart, that has nothing to 
do with upbringing or training. Compassion . . . can 
it be that ? I wonder, watching you. Compassion . . . 
understanding ... or both ... or what ? I can find 
no word. How describe the real aristocracy of die 
heart and mind ? I have tried to so often, from the 
first days I knew you, but I never have been able to 
find the words. I watch you now and know that it 
surrounds you, gives you that strange “ quality ” that 
others see and feel as well as I, and which clothes you 
even from that distance as I watch you drifting lightly 
across the street and round the comer. I know the 
way you must come, so I hurry to meet you. 

“ Would you like to go for a walk ? Shall we go out 
into the country ? ” you ask me. We turn and take 
the nearest street to the fields and as we walk along I 
tell you the story of the Virgin of San Felippe that my 
young Spanish friend has told me in my Spanish lesson 
earlier in the day. 

# * * 

“ A peon, coming in from the hills to the market, 

with the merchandise from his master packed and 
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sealed in boxes on his burro, reaches the mound on 
which the present church is built. As he reaches it, 
his burro kneels down. The peon calls to it to get up, 
but the burro docs not move. The peon goes to its 
head and pulls at the rope : the donkey will not move. 
He kicks it, beats it, curses it. Nothing will make the 
burro get up ; it kneels there, twitching its long ears. 

“ A crowd collects ; an amused, laughing throng 
surrounds the man and his burro. All kinds of sugges¬ 
tions are made. At last someone suggests sending for 
the Governor. A man from the crowd runs off. He 
returns with the Governor, but the Governor can do 
nothing : he also tries to make the burro get up, but 
the burro kneels there obstinately. 

“ The Archbishop, from behind the curtain of his 
window that looks out on this street, watches and waits. 
He knows that in time they will send for him. Soon a 
man detaches himself from the crowd—a vast crowd 
now—and comes running to the Archbishop’s door. 
The Archbishop follows the man, but he also cannot 
make the donkey move. Then the Archbishop says 
that he will open the boxes, so tools are sent for. He 
breaks the seals of one box, forces the lock, and dipping 
his hands into the box, fumbles about in it. Then, to 
his amazement and to the astonishment and wonder 
of the crowd, he draws out a beautiful wax head of the 
Virgin. Murmurs of awe come from the crowd. Hastily 
the second box is unsealed, the lock broken. The 
Archbishop plunges his hands in and carefully with¬ 
draws a pair of beautiful wax hands. He holds them 
up to the wondering crowd. 

“ ( It is a miracle and a sign,’ he declares ; and as 
he says the words, the donkey lies down and dies. * On 
this spot,’ he exclaims, * we will build a church in 
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memory of this to the Virgin. I will have a body 
made for her, and the church shall he dedicated to her . 5 

“ Meanwhile, away at sea, pearl-fishers in a sailing 
ship are in agonies of fear in a great storm. The ship 
is tossing wildly in heavy seas. The sailors pray fer¬ 
vently to the Virgin, and suddenly they have a vision. 
They see the burro, kneeling on the mound ; they see 
the crowds, the Governor, and finally the Archbishop 
as he takes the head and hands of the Virgin out of the 
box. They see the workmen building the church ; 
they see the church finished. They swear among them¬ 
selves that if they are saved, they will send their cargo 
of pearls to the Virgin as a thanks-offering for the saving 
of their lives. 

“ The storm calms down ; the ship sails into harbour. 
A sailor is sent running from the coast to Oaxaca with 
the precious pearls. He gives them, with a letter telling 
of the vision and their desire to have a pearl robe made 
for the Virgin, to the Archbishop. And ever since, at 
the Fiesta of San Felippe, the Virgin is brought out in 
her robe of pearls . 55 

“ If,” you say, “ I could only believe that these tales 
are true, not just inventions ! And yet they must spring 
from something. It is, though, quite a lovely story.” 
Then we begin to talk of The Gods of Mexico , a book 
we have just been reading. 

“ Do you remember the goddess who gave birth to 
a stone knife ? ” I remark. “ That’s just what might 
happen to me, with my passion for knives ! ” And you 
laugh and laugh at this, and heartily agree. 

* * * 

This morning I wake up with a sort of apprehension 
hanging over me. There is a loud knock at the door : 
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it is Rosalino with a letter from you. I tear it open. 
It is fierce, cruel, telling me that the three of us are no 
longer a happy combination and that wc must stand 
apart. I am upset and puzzled. I do nothing. 
Rosalino returns with the word that there is no answer : 
I have no answer, I want to think. I sense behind it 
all, something that has no bearing on me and my doings. 

At four, I go up to your house as usual. You give 
me a quick glance. I am so quiet, so noncombatant, 
that you become gentle—gentle and considerate in 
feeling—for, as usual, we say nothing. Frieda is hint- 
ingly hostile ; her eyes are hard, her mouth a line. 
The tea-table is balanced on a volcano. You are look¬ 
ing seedy. I think it wise not to stay too long. I begin 
to recover my equipoise and I return to the hotel in a 
clearer and more peaceful frame of mind. Suddenly, 
as I am sitting typing in my window, you appear : 
excited, stormy, despairing. 

“ Frieda broke out again the minute you left,” you 
say. “ She made such a scene that I can no longer 
stand it. I am at the end of my tether—in despair. 
The only thing I could think of was to come down and 
ask you not to come up again to the house.” 

I tell you to sit down, and down you sit. You rumple 
your hair, despairingly. “ Look here, Lawrence,” I 
say, “ let us be calm and sensible. This is too much of 
a strain for you ; it makes you ill, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” you reply, wearily, “ it is unbearable. I 
shall be ill if it goes on.” 

“ Well,” I say, “ the simple, easy way out is for me 
to go. I will go back to Del Monte for awhile. This 
will relieve you of the strain.” 

“ That will be best,” you reply, more hopefully, “ if 
you think you can manage the journey alone. I don’t 
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altogether like your taking that long journey by 
yourself, but I don’t see what else can be done.” 

Thus we arrange it. I decide to go the following 
Monday. I know it is the only thing to do. You sit 
for awhile and we talk of the ways and means of the 
journey. You don’t like the idea—the danger, the 
difficulties for me—but gradually you calm down, the 
tension loosens. Something intolerable has ceased to 
exist and you become alert, but you give me a long, 
strange look as you sit there, leaning slightly forward. 
That side of me that keeps an impersonal hold on my 
own emotions, that at times puzzles and vexes you, and 
yet is so invaluable to you, is puzzling you now. I see 
the desire to say something flit across your face ; the 
fleeting, momentary wonder at my attitude ; a queer 
annoyance, too : all pass through the intense deep 
gaze of your eyes as you sit and look at me. They are 
dark and big and shine brilliantly. You leap up so 
suddenly that I jump out of my skin. 

“ I will go and tell Frieda, and maybe things will be 
better,” you say. And your step is more springy as you 
go out of the room. 

# * * 

You have come down this afternoon to take me for a 
walk. "Let us get out into the country, over the 
railway bridge and out into the open,” you say ; and I 
agree. We walk a long way and talk of many things, 
mostly ,of friendship. But a weariness has fallen on 
you again. I ask no questions. 

We pass through a lovely little leaf village, with 
cows and chickens but no Indians : they are hiding to 
watch us. We find a church and sit on the steps, tired 
and hot. Your book is tiring you, as well as all the 
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friction. We talk of friction, of how mutual friends of 
ours had spoiled their life together with too much of 
it ; and we are both agreed that friction is wearing 
beyond endurance. I tell you what I think about 
friendship, what it means to me. You shake your head, 
wearily, sadly, and say : 

“ It is easier said than done,” with a sardonic smile. 
I try to urge you to start a little group, however small, 
to put your authority over it and build some new way 
of living among a few of us. “ I wish I could,” you 
say, sadly, “ but what is the use—it’s no good.” 

Suddenly, out of your heavy, gloomy silence, you 
say : “ You know Frieda hates you. Why, knowing 
that, cannot you understand how hard it is for me ? ” 
I stare at you in astonishment. 

“ Frieda likes me,” I reply. “ I think she feels I am 
one of the few friends she has.” 

“ Really, Brett,” you say. “ Are you so stupid ? 
Gan you really be so dense as not to know that Frieda 
hates you ? Or-” 

“ But,” I say, astonished, “ do you mean to say that 
all this time while I have been thinking Frieda likes 
me, that she has been hating me ? ” 

“ Of course,” you reply, impatiently. “ Of course 
she hates you. What do you suppose all our quarrels 
are about ? ” At this I turn and stare at you incredu¬ 
lously. 

“ But,” I say, astounded. “ But, you are famous all 
over the world for your quarrels ! How could I know 
it was me ? ” For a moment you are nonplussed. You 
look at me intently, silently. Then, very quietly, with 
conviction, you say ; 

" I believe you. I do believe you do not know. I 
had thought you were doing it on purpose.” 
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We walk along in silence, my mind in a turmoil. 
“ I must be an idiot,” I think to myself. You are sunk 
once more in silence, but not so heavy, not anything 
like so gloomy a silence. Something seems to have 
lifted off you. The Greek House looks wretchedly 
deserted. The far-away mountain with its little trails 
lures me. 

“ You wouldn’t like it, Brett,” you say. “ They look 
lovely, but they are poisonous and dangerous ; bitterly 
cold, too ; ice on the trails at the top.” We turn back 
along the avenue. At the church, groups of Indian 
women with candles are going through the big doors 
standing black against the white walls. 

" That’s the kind of picture I wonder you don’t 
paint,” you say as we stroll past on towards your house. 
I leave you at your door and go on home to the hotel. 

* * # 

I am still typing. I want to do as much as I can 
before I go. You come down in the afternoon, looking 
tired and exhausted. You want to go to the bank. It 
is shut. We stroll along as far as the old Greek House 
of the President. It looks more of a ruin than ever— 
I suppose because we are both tired and spiritless. 
Your spirits are so low that you can hardly talk at all; 
and I fed compunction at even trying to break through 
your weary silence. 

$ * * 

Frieda has come rushing in this morning. She says 
she cannot bear that I should think it is her fault any 
longer. She has with her a letter which she has written 
me, explaining it all. I take it and read it in amaze¬ 
ment. In it she accuses us, Lawrence and myself, of 
being like a curate and a spinster ; she resents the fact 
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that we do not make love to each other. She says that 
friendship between man and woman makes only half 
the curve. Well, maybe. 

“ But Frieda,” I say, “ how can I make love to 
Lawrence when I am your guest; would that not be 
rather indecent ? ” She stares at me suspiciously. 

“ Lawrence says he could not possibly be in love with 
a woman like you—an asparagus stick 1 ” she answers. 
I laugh. 

“ He is none too fat himself,” I reply. “ If you goad 
a man long enough, he will say anything.” Her eyes 
are hard like blue ice, she is so unbalanced, so extreme, 
at this moment: an emotional, unguided vessel. I 
listen quietly; friendliness seems to ooze out of me 
and begins suddenly to ooze out of her. In some 
mysterious fashion, we end amicably ; mutual friendli¬ 
ness is restored and we both end in shouts of laughter 
over some trivial joke. Frieda leaves me in a state of 
complete bewilderment. Are we friends or are we not ? 
And what is the correct behaviour in a triangle ? 

In the afternoon you come down and we settle the 
money question : I borrow some from you. I tell you 
of Frieda’s visit, but I do not tell what she said. I feel 
we have all had enough for the moment. 

* * * 

I finish packing ; then I go up to you for supper. 
You are tired—a headache all day. You are lying on 
the sofa. Frieda and I pull the supper-table up near 
you. We try to be a bit gay, but none of us are feeling 
at all gay. 

After supper I sit near you and I try, shyly, to thank 
you for all you have done, for bringing me to Old 
Mexico. I fumble along. Your mouth pulls down at 
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the corner, a sardonic smile comes over your face, and 
you give me an angry glance. I know, you are an¬ 
noyed at my shy blundering. Why am I shy again all 
of a sudden ? I don’t know. I stop, and turn the sub¬ 
ject to Del Monte. You are relieved and we talk of 
the horses, of the ranch, of all I am going back to. 

“ I wish I were coming, too,” you say. “ But I must 
finish my book. Then we’ll see.” 

On that slim hope, I get up and go. A warm hand¬ 
clasp, and a promise to come and see me off at the 
station. I leave you lying on that sofa. You idly pick 
up your book, wave your hand, and that is the last time 
I ever see those great bare rooms and that sunny patio. 

I am at the station. Dona Maria Monros is with me. 
The train is in ; I have my seat. At last, you and Frieda 
come hurrying along. You are just in time. 

“ I do hope you will be all right,” you say, still 
anxious, still worried over my long journey alone, my 
stay in Mexico City alone. I have the address-book 
you have written out for me : I am all right. 

You shake my hand, warmly. I kiss Frieda. She is 
astonished ; so am I. I get into the train and we wave 
and wave until the train turns a corner and I am 
alone. 
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PART IV 


At last I arrive at Del Monte. I came up from Taos 
in a wagon through the snow, and I am staying in the 
big house with Mr. and Mrs. Hawk, Bill’s parents. 
They are very kind to me and they, as well as Bill and 
Rachel, await anxiously the news of you, of the bad spell 
of malaria that laid you low the moment I left Oaxaca. 

From Frieda’s scrappy accounts and from your own 
we gather that you have been very, very ill —nearer 
death than ever. You were carried from the Padre’s 
house to the hotel, after the earthquake. Of course 
there would be an earthquake, with you too sick to 
move and the old beams in the ceiling of the Padre’s 
house moving in and out of their holes in the wall while 
you lie helpless, unable (as Frieda suggests from the 
next room) to get under the bed. You can’t even turn 
over. . . . We arc waiting for news. 

To-day Mr. Hawk and I are going to ride up to the 
little ranch. We start, and after the second gate, the 
snow deepens, right up to the bellies of our horses. 
We plod on. There is a touch of spring in the air, the 
sun is hot ; but the snow is glaring white. As we near 
the cabins, my horse Ambrose gives out a long whinny 
of recognition and I am trembling with excitement. 

There is the corral, there the barn, and the little 
cabins tucked in the snow. How peaceful it looks J 
It has the air of waiting. The rich, vivid life we led 
there sweeps over me : the place still vibrates with it. 
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Now it is held in the snow, waiting—waiting for your 
return. I feel happy and serene. I send out a greeting 
to the mountain, to the big tree. I make a promise of 
a return. And when we get back to the big house, 
there is a telegram awaiting me from you, announcing 
your speedy arrival. 

Hi * * 

I have just received a letter from Frieda. She tells 
me how unhappy I made her all the time at the ranch 
and in Mexico ; she does not want me on the ranch 
this summer. Mr. Hawk offers me a cabin on his ranch, 
so I settle the problem that way. 

I have dreamed of you. I dreamed we three— 
Frieda, you, and I—were walking in some town when 
we met a young man. He came up to you, and im¬ 
mediately you went off with him. You told Frieda 
that you were going to spend the summer with this 
young man on his farm, somewhere on the coast. Frieda 
was upset and tearful. I suggested to her that she and 
I go back to the ranch and wait, but she wouldn’t. 
The young man was yourself as a young man—young, 
without a beard. You had met your youth and fallen 
in love with it and gone off with it. I do not like this 
dream. Years later I find out why : I am told it 
foretells death. 

A short note has come from you, explaining that the 
doctors in Mexico City have ordered you back to the 
ranch, and you are on your way. I am to keep a look¬ 
out for you. 

To-day it is cold. No sound has come from you for 
a week or so. I decide to ride to the Hondo, then miles 
to the post office, to inquire if there is any news. I have 
just bought a new horse, a golden sorrel called Prince. 
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He is quiet and gentle and wise. I start in the early 
afternoon. It takes me some time as I ride slowly 
because of the hard, slippery ground. When I get 
there, Mr. Martinez phones to Taos for me and tells 
me that the news is that you have passed through the 
town on your way to Del Monte. I ride back as fast as 
Prince will go on the snow and ice. 

You have already arrived. Frieda is in the hall with 
Andrew Dasburg and Ida Rauh, who have driven you 
up in their car. But there is no sign of you. Frieda 
greets me heartily : 

“ He is here, Brett,” she cries, “ he is here ; he is 
safe upstairs ! ” You come slowly down the stairs and 
grip my hand, warmly. I am bewildered, excited. But 
how frail you look—how frail and thin and collapsed ! 

* * * 

You stay in the big house for a few days, then move 
up to the ranch. You tell me you think I had better 
not come up to live there ; and I explain that I have 
the cabin in the orchard at Del Monte. 

“ I looked so awful,” you tell me, “ when I reached 
Mexico City from Oaxaca : just pale green. The 
people stared at me so in the streets that I could not 
bear it, so Frieda bought me some rouge. I rouged 
my checks and gave myself such a lovely, healthy 
complexion that no one ever turned to stare at me 
again. You should have just seen me ! I used the 
rouge all the time until I reached New Mexico—until 
I got past that terrible doctor at El Paso.” 

* * * 

You have got to be quiet, to lie on your porch and 
rest as much as possible. Slowly you get stronger, but 
how careful you have to be. 
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To-day you come down to try Aaron and Ambrose in 
the new buggy. Bill harnesses them and then gets into 
the driver’s seat. You sit in the back of the buggy, 
your legs dangling down. The horses stand straight 
up on their hind legs, jerking the buggy so that you 
nearly fall out. A few more capers and they settle 
down to trot along like lambs. But even this little bit 
of exertion tires you so much that you are in bed for 
two days afterwards. 

I have hung a box on a big pine-tree in the wood, to put 
your mail in, as now I do not come to see you everyday. 

* * * 

You have started building the water pipes up the 
Gallina. Scott Murray with a team is working every 
day, with Trinidad and others to help. You spend 
most of the day sitting under a tree watching them, as 
the walk out to the head of the Gallina is not too far or 
hard for you. It is difficult work, as the long, heavy 
pipes have to be fixed by chains to the horses and 
dragged along a small, steep trail to the creek. 

Betty Cottam and I ride up to see how it is getting 
on. We tie our horses to a tree and climb up the trail. 
You are sitting watching the men, but the stream 
makes such a noise that you do not hear us. We are 
just about to call out when Frieda appears. She gives 
us a furious, suspicious look. We explain that we have 
only just arrived, which is proved to be true, as you 
have no idea we are there. But suspicion still lurks in 
Frieda’s face ; she is rough and cross. So Betty and I 
go down to our horses and ride home. 

* * * 

You have begun to write. You are writing the play 
for Ida— David —and I am once more typing. I have 
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done a great deal. I have plenty of time in my cabin 
in the orchard. 

Now Ida has come up to stay with me. She arrived 
this afternoon and is now lying under a tree in the 
orchard. You and Frieda are coming to help me make 
the first supper for her, as I am no cook. You arrive, 
but Frieda won’t come; she has, so you tell me, a 
stomach-ache. 

The evening is rather dismal. You are tired, Ida 
very tired—in a state of nervous collapse, and I have a 
headache. We sit a little while after supper talking 
about the play David and the part of Michal you have 
written for her to act in, when it is produced. 

Then you get up to go, as you have to walk home. I 
want you to have my horse, but as we walk across the 
orchard to the gate, commenting on Ida’s apparent lack 
of energy which has shocked both of us, I forget about my 
horse and you walk all that long pull uphill, which makes 
you very tired. 

* * * 

Ida is resting. I am riding up to your place, as I am 
going in the buggy to Taos to buy the stores for you, 
for myself, for every one. Trinidad and I are going. I 
arrive to find a terrible scene going on. Frieda has 
flown at Trinidad’s wife. There is trouble, lots of 
trouble, as Trinidad says. 

He and I start off in the buggy across the big field. 
We look back, and there is Rufina, his wife, trudging 
after us, carrying all her bundles and sobbing loudly. 
Trinidad pulls up and talks to her. I tell her to go back, 
that it doesn’t matter, and so on. Seeing us stop, you 
quickly walk across the field toward us. You speak to 
her gently. It is of no avail. We all try for twenty 
minutes to make her go back, 
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“ I will walk home ! ” she sobs out. We drive on 
and she trudges after us, you following her, vainly 
trying to calm her and make her go back. We reach 
the gate. By this time we are all exhausted. The 
sobbing woman walks heavily in her wide, white boots. 
The bewildered young Indian boy talks fast in Indian, 
and you speak gently to her, coaxingly, urging the 
frightened girl to return. At last I say : 

“ Trinidad, help her into the buggy. We will have 
to lake her.” She is hoisted in and crouches sobbing 
on the hard planks. “ It is the best thing, Lawrence,” 
I say ; and you agree. 

“But if she goes, she is not to come back,” you 
stipulate. We drive on with the low sobbing behind 
us and the low singing of the perplexed Indian boy. 
He sings softly all the seventeen miles to the Pueblo. 
That is his way out of a hopeless situation. 

* * * 

To-day Ida and I ride up to your place. You are 
going to read out the play. It is finished ; even my 
typing is finished. We settle down comfortably in the 
sitting-room. Frieda lies on her bed smoking—the 
sitting-room is again her bedroom. 

You begin to read, in the slightly shy, bashful way 
you have ; and you sing in a soft voice the little songs 
you have invented for the play. You live every part. 
In some subtle way you change and change about, as 
the characters alter from men to women, from young 
to old. You read till evening, with pauses for tea ; then 
suddenly you stop in the very middle of one of the 
songs and say : 

“ I feel so embarrassed. You all embarrass me, I 
cannot go on.” But my enthusiasm for the play urges 
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you on again ; I am so keen for Ida to hear it. She, 
though, is strangely silent. What can be the matter 
with her ? 

But there is no time to finish it: you are too tired by 
now, your voice is getting hoarse ; so we leave and 
arrange to come up again to-morrow. 

* * * 

We are sitting round listening to the end of the 
play. Frieda is again lying on her bed smoking. I am 
also lying on the bed. It is large enough for all of us, 
but you are sitting at the table and Ida is also 
sitting at the table leaning her head on her hand, 
her thick dark curly hair like a bush shading her 
face. 

When you finish, Ida is silent. She shows no en¬ 
thusiasm ; yet I know she feels the beauty of the play. 
You look at her and she looks up at you, strangely, 
and says in a flat, tired voice : 

" I am too old, Lorenzo ; too old to play the part oi 
Michal—so young, so radiant a creature ! ” And we 
are appalled. It had never entered our heads. 

I urge you to write out the music of the songs. 
“ You must ! ” I say. 

“ The actors will know what to do,” you reply. 

“ Nonsense,” I answer, “ they won’t. You must 
write the music at once.” So there at the table, with 
lines ruled on a piece of paper, you begin to hum and 
tap out the tunes, jotting down the notes with a pencil. 
Frieda and I are still lying on the bed ; Ida is sitting 
sadly at the table. You hum, tapping the rhythm 
lightly on the table; when Frieda suddenly says 
roughly to you: 

“ Oh, you get on my nerves ! Go out—get away— 
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I don’t want to hear you ! ” You pause and reply in 
a quiet, deadly voice : 

“ You are impudent. Don’t be so impertinent.” 
Frieda makes no reply and you begin humming again. 

Ida gets up, throwing an indignant look at Frieda, 
and goes into the kitchen where she sits on the kitchen 
table. I follow her. We look at each other and Ida 
shrugs her shoulders. We listen to you humming—but 
Frieda is silent. 

* * * 

Ida has gone down to Taos in the buggy. She is 
going back to Santa Fe. Friedel Jaffe, Frieda’s 
nephew, has just arrived. Frieda is being very snappy 
and rude to you, squaring up to you in a most belliger¬ 
ent fashion. What it is all about, I haven’t an idea. 

Friedel is a tall, dark, sensitive looking boy, and nice, 
too. You are very quiet; probably the bit of cold you 
have had for the last few days, makes you feel low- 
spirited. 

* * * 

You have painted a very good design for the back 

of The Plumed Serpent while I have painted a most 
excellent cover. You are really surprised when you 
see it. I watch the look of startled wonder that I 
could do anything so good, flit over your face. I have 
also brought up some scarlet cactus on the back of 
Prince. I fixed a wooden box behind the saddle so 
that the spikes could not hurt him. 

Now Frieda is wrangling with you as to where they 
should be planted. She flies out at you because you 
both want them in different places. Friedel, un¬ 
accustomed to these scenes, stands and laughs and 
laughs the more heated the wrangle becomes. Frieda 
goes off into the house in a rage ; and Friedel, you, and 
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I plant the cactus near the little house that was mine, 
and which is now Friedel’s. 

We are hanging on to the cow, Black-Eyed Susan. 
Oh, that cow ! I am running myself into a fit, shooing 
her along. You are walking behind her, when she is 
there to walk behind. Friedel has hold of the rope— 
his hands are already skinned. She bounds about, 
whisks behind bushes, entangles the rope in trees. We 
reach the road and all of a sudden she becomes meek 
and angelic. 

“ Damn her ! ” you say. We put her in the corral 
and at milking time you go in cautiously with the 
bucket. We hide behind the palings to watch. You 
talk to her, stroking her nose ; then sit gingerly on the 
stool and begin to milk. Nothing happens. She 
stands as quiet as a lamb as the milk streams into the 
bucket. 

* * * 

A picnic at Manby Hot Springs. We are all going. 
At the last minute Frieda shirks. You and Friedel 
bring your horses down to my orchard, unsaddle them, 
and then the three of us join Betty. We are going in 
her car ; and Rachel and Bill with the baby, Walton, 
in theirs. 

By the time I come out of the spring, out of that dark, 
mysterious, uncanny water, like a black opal, I find 
that Rachel and Bill have had their lunch and have 
started home, so only the four of us are left. Friedel is 
much impressed by Betty. You are feeling low, no 
animation, no spirit. You and Friedel go into the 
spring while Betty and I spread the lunch out on the 
warm rocks, 

“ I hate hard-boiled eggs,” you say, on coming out 
of the spring. Betty laughs. 
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“ You will like these,” she replies. They are very 
excellent stuffed eggs which you eat with relish. We 
sit in the shade of the buildings, eating and talking. 

As we drive home, you say the bathing has done you 
good, that you feel more lively, more impudent. You 
tease us all, you poke fun at everything and everybody 
while the car lurches and struggles through the dust¬ 
laden air as the terrific wind-storm whirls around us 
away even to the hidden mountains. The dust is 
almost as thick as a London fog. We can see nothing ; 
we are coughing and choking until we rise up to the 
mountains. 

“ Come up to-morrow,” you say to me as you saddle 
your horse, “ and bring the mail.” And you and 
Friedel ride home. 

* * # 

The ditch has stopped running. When I arrive, 
you are leaning over the fence waiting for the water. 

“ Trinidad went up early this morning. I can’t 
imagine what has happened. He has been away hours. 
If he doesn’t come soon, I must go,” you say. Suddenly 
you lift up your head and listen. “ I can hear hiih,” 
you say, “ I can hear him singing.” As yet I can hear 
nothing ; then I hear a faint song, far away and soft. 
It is hot and quiet and sunny. We stand at the fence 
in the blazing sun listening to the Indian song as it 
floats gently towards us on the hot, still air. 

“ Look, the water ! ” you exclaim. The water comes 
thickly and muddily along the ditch. The song bursts 
loudly through the trees, then stops, as Trinidad comes 
round a corner and sees us. The shovel is over his 
shoulder; his big straw hat is wreathed in dog-roses ; 
his long braids hang down over his wide open orange 
shirt; the smooth dark skin is golden brown in the 
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sunlight. He smiles : the white teeth are large and 
even. His large dark eyes are wide and unseeing from 
the ecstasy of the song. Yet he smiles and says : 

“ Ditch very bad. Much work. Wooden box 
broken away at the pipes.” You go up to him, smiling, 
and say : 

“ You must be hungry. Come along and I’ll give 
you something to eat.” Trinidad throws down the 
spade. 

“ Very hungry,” he says. “ Lots of work up there.” 
And he follows you into the kitchen. The scent of the 
dog-roses lies on the hot, sunlit air and trails after him 
into the kitchen. 

# * * 

Frieda has sent Trinidad away. Bill is to take him 
to Taos in the flivver. You are sad and regret his 
going. He helped you a lot with the heavy work. 
Trinidad does not understand. He looks bewildered 
and a bit injured. He carries his blankets to the car. 
He does not shake hands with Frieda, he walks hurriedly 
past her ; but he shakes you warmly by the hand, 
looking at you affectionately. 

Now the cow is lost. Susan has disappeared com¬ 
pletely. We hunt all over the place, on foot; and at 
last you find her, near the house. She has been circling 
round us all the time among the trees. There is too 
innocent a look on her black face. You curse her. 
She only twitches her large ears. 

* * * 

Betty and I are riding up with the mail, when 
suddenly Susan flashes past us. In a second you come 
racing along on Ginger, Mrs. Murray’s horse, cursing 
and swearing in a fury. We all give chase and lose 
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her—so we go back to tea. Mrs. Murray has brought 
up some strawberries and vegetables. 

After tea, you and Mrs. Murray and Friedel, with 
the dog, all hunt for the cow. No use ; you can’t find 
her. You have my horse, Prince, so I mount Aaron 
and join the chase. All of a sudden Aaron stops. I 
look into the oak-scrub. Two black ears show among 
the green : Susan is lying down, hiding in the oaks. I 
whistle and call. You come up behind me and say, 
furiously : 

“ For goodness sake, stop that noise. I heard you 
ages ago. I’ve been shouting myself hoarse at you.” 
Then Friedel arrives and we drive her back—to find 
Frieda yelling and storming, declaring she has to think 
about everything and do everything ; look after the 
chickens, think about the cow. 

“ She is easier to think about than to find,” you 
reply, grimly, as you go off, bucket in hand, to where 
Friedel is holding her. 

* * * 

I bring up the mail. The ditch has broken down 
somewhere : no water is running. You and Friedel 
go off with shovels. Frieda is radiant—so gay and nice 
and full of fun. I have a tin of wood-strawberries that 
I have picked coming along. Frieda wants me to try 
and get a rabbit. You always say my rabbit-shooting 
is like the battle of Ypres, so much noise and so little 
rabbit. But this time I return dangling a rabbit and 
Frieda cannot believe her eyes. 

“ I never, never believed you would ever get one,” 
she cries. We have a hilarious supper and cocktails. I 
ride home through the dark woods, happily tipsy. 

* * * 
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That damned cow is off again. You are cursing and 
swearing horribly. Friedel and I are chasing her, too. 
She vanishes suddenly, in her dark way, among the 
dark trees and we cannot find her. We hunt and hunt 
all over the place. At last Friedel finds a gap in the 
wire : she has broken through and gone down to Del 
Monte. You and Friedel go and fetch her back with 
ropes. I am too tired. Bill helps you drive her up. 

* * * 

Strange cows are now wandering in your field. 
Friedel, in a fury, wants to shoot at them. We restrain 
him with difficulty. As we get them out, Susan skips 
after them and vanishes. You take my horse and go 
and look for her—she is munching amiably near the 
ditch. You are not so amiable ; you shout to Frieda 
to come and help you. She doesn’t understand what 
you are shouting about, but finally realizes you want 
help with Susan and goes to help you. You are 
threatening Susan violently; threatening to kill the 
bloody thing. She simply stands and looks at you and 
refuses to budge. 

* * * 

We are riding up the mountain on a new trail we 
have found along the ditch. The four of us climb up 
slowly in single file, the horses puffing a little. It is 
lovely and we all feel happy until Frieda carelessly 
rides under the branch of a tree. The branch catches 
her across the chest. Azul walks on and Frieda is in 
danger of being dragged off backwards. She is 
frightened and does not know what to do. You call to 
her to pull the horse back, and turn your horse to head 
Azul back. Once safe again, Frieda looses her temper 
and harangues you violently : it is all your fault, etc. 
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She storms and storms at you. You laugh, turn your 
horse, shrug your shoulders and ride on. 

On the way home, the horses become excited and we 
gallop fiercely along the little twisting road through 
the trees. Azul is pulling at his bit. Frieda is just 
behind me. She begins storming at you again. You 
are laughing, but this time I call to you and tell you 
that Frieda is frightened ; so you pull up Aaron and 
ride more quietly. We reach home, tired, to find a 
motor parked under the tree. Visitors. 

* * * 

I take up the mail. You are lying on your bed 
writing. Frieda is silent and hostile. You finish your 
writing and go up the ditch to see how Scott Murray 
is getting on with the pipes. You return to tea and are 
very friendly and talkative. Frieda is still silent and 
angry. I do my best to talk her into a better mood— 
in vain. When I get up to go, she hardly bothers to 
say good night. 

To-day Frieda is gay and friendly. Wc make the 
butter. But you are tired and silent. You do not look 
well. 

* * * 

Friedel has come down with a letter from Frieda. 
She says she does not want her life messed up with 
mine, etc. 

Later, you and Friedel come down to ride to San 
Cristobal. We have been invited to a strawberry and 
ice-cream feast at Mrs. Murray’s. Frieda, as usual, has 
not come. We ride off. You are pale and quiet, but 
the ride does us all good and you become gayer. As 
you and I race along, Prince running fast alongside of 
Azul, Friedel away behind us on old slow-coach 
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Aaron, I tell you that I am paying no attention to 
Frieda, that it is only tantrums. You laugh and agree. 
Then I add, darkly : 

“ If Frieda starts her spinster and curate and aspara¬ 
gus nonsense again, I will rope her to a tree and hit her 
on the nose until she has really something to yell 
about.” You stare at me flabbergasted, not knowing 
quite what to say—too amazed to say anything. 

We have excellent strawberries and ice-cream at 
Mrs. Murray’s, in her cabin on the hill-side in the little 
green village of San Cristobal. We eat quantities and 
you and Mrs. Murray gossip happily. 

As we race home, with Friedel far behind again, we 
talk of the wonderful Renaissance days, the beauty of 
life then, and of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

* * * 

The milking is all over. You and I go into Rachel’s 
house to find her sitting in front of a warm fire washing 
the baby. She has by now a little girl, Shirley, a few 
weeks old. The baby is lying face down on her lap 
being sponged. We sit down and watch the operation 
and talk. Rachel’s mouth is full of safety pins, so her 
talk is limited to nods and shakes of the head that make 
her fair curly hair glitter. Little Walton is standing 
close by in his pyjamas. 

Suddenly you take Walton by the shoulders and 
draw him towards you. You hold him between your 
knees and look at him intently. Your eyes darken to a 
deep blue. The overhanging brow and heavy hair 
seem to lend your face and figure stooping over the 
child, more power than ever as you keep that deep, 
intent gaze on him, as if trying to penetrate the secret 
of the child-life in front of you. The child stares back 
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at you solemnly, and puts up a hand to stroke your 
beard. You release him at last with a sigh. 

* * # 

Rachel and Bill are coming up to supper. There is 
to be a chicken. Everything is ready as we hear the 
flivver climbing the hill. The chicken is brought out 
and you carve carefully. It i3 raw ! You poke about. 
No good. Raw everywhere. Then you burst out in a 
fury at Frieda. 

“ It’s no good,” you storm, “ unless I do everything 
myself, it is always wrong, always. I have to do every¬ 
thing myself if it is to be any good.” Frieda shouts 
back at you : 

“ If you would only keep out of my kitchen and stay 
where you belong, you wouldn’t get in my way and 
spoil everything.” To and fro the battle goes. Rachel 
is laughing in sheer delight; Bill is grinning from ear 
to ear; but I switch off my machine, my ears are 
almost blown off my head. 

Then someone has the bright idea to fry the chicken. 
It is hastily cut up and put in a frying-pan. The smell 
is wonderftil. Peace slowly descends on the party, and 
amicably and with great enjoyment we feast on the 
chicken, the squabble forgotten. 

* # * 

All day there have been storms. Towards the 
evening it clears up, so I go up to mend some of the 
fence round your place. I tie Prince to a tree, and as 
I struggle with the wire, Susan springs through the gap 
and flashes past me. What ought I to do ? Frieda has 
now restricted my visits to three days a week. Oh, well, 
it’s their funeral: I go on with the wire. Then I think 
of you, in all the sopping wet underbrush, hunting for 
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hours for her. I feel mean ; and what do Frieda’s tan¬ 
trums matter compared to your getting chilled and sick? 

I clamber on to Prince and go off to hunt for Susan. 
It is lovely riding through the wet woods. Shiny 
crystals of water hang from every leaf and twig. My 
legs get soaked. Suddenly Prince stops, his ears go 
forward, he puts up his head and snuffles loudly. 
“ Susan ! ” I say to myself—and so it is. Prince pushes 
his way into some dense oak scrub, and there she is, 
lying down completely hidden. She gets up at sight 
of me and I begin to drive her down towards die cabins. 
Then she puts down her head, gives a funny sideways 
kick, up goes her tail and she vanishes in a flash among 
the trees. 

I ride boldly up to the house to find you saddling 
Azul, and Scott Murray leading up his horse. I tell 
you where she is, and we all three go to drive her in. 
We find her in the same nest of oak scrub and drive 
her back. As we reach the barn, Frieda appears. She 
is white with fury, almost unrecognizable. She strides 
up to me and says in a choking voice : 

" I won’t have you up here every day. I won’t have 
you on the place. You are a mischief-maker. I hate 
you, hate you ! ” I stare at her, amazed. 

“ Oh, go to hell! ” I say, airily, “ I won’t be bossed 
by you 1 ” She, then, is amazed ; so amazed that she 
turns and goes indoors and bangs the kitchen door in 
my face. You come up and I tell you what has 
happened. You laugh and go in. I wait. Scott 
Murray is looking at me surprised. I see you go into 
your bedroom and write a little note. Then you come 
out and I ask you what has happened. You say you 
will come down and tell me in the morning, 

* , * * 
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More and more trouble. One day brings fierce letters 
from you ; another awkward meetings with Frieda. 
But you are always gentle and friendly after your angry 
letters. How tiresome it all is ! You are weary of it; 
so am I. The only difference between us is that I am 
hopeful and you are pessimistic. 

Another note from Frieda, telling me to get out and 
go. I write her one—an ironical satire on the whole 
business : on her conception of me as the breaker up 
of happy homes, on die happy homes that I am 
supposed to have broken up and to be breaking up. 
No bitterness, just ironical and amusing—sarcastic. I 
decide to give it to you when you come, to take up to 
her. 

* * * 

You have just come down. It is very early, but you 
are going to the Manby Hot Springs. You tell me that 
you and Friedd are having an awful time. Frieda is 
in a terrible temper, wanting her daughters out here 
with her. 

“ It would be fatal,’ 1 1 say. 

“ Of course, I know,” you reply, “ but all these years 
she has never believed me, won’t believe me.” 

“ I fed I have abused everything that you have done 
for me,” I say, wearily. 

“No, not all,” you say quickly, and my flagging 
spirits bound up a bit. “ I will come and see you this 
evening on my way home,” you say. 

At about three-thirty you return, and we sit on the 
porch as you tell me of the hot springs. 

“ We couldn’t go in. Just as we arrived, an old 
Mexican with a bandage round his head came creeping 
out, followed by a dirty old wife and a half-idiot son 
of about forty; and he was followed by two dirtier 
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children. It was too bad i ” and yon giggle joyously. 
“ So I just washed my head in a little warm pool out¬ 
side and that’s all I got for that awful climb up and 
down.” Then we talk of the question of Frieda, what to 
do. Finally we decide to do nothing but remain quiet. 

“ I have written her a letter. I want you to give it 
to her.” 

“ It’s no use,” you reply. “ I will take it if you like, 
but it’s really no good, Brett; it’s really no good.” We 
go on talking while I make the tea. 

“ Why don’t you and Friedel get up with your plates 
and walk out of the kitchen and eat somewhere else ? ” 
I ask. 

“ That is practically what we have to do,” you 
reply. “ But it is so wretched and miserable. You 
see,” you continue, “ Frieda hates intimacy, yet she 
never knows when she is being intimate. She is not 
like me : I know when I am being intimate.” A kind 
of pride diffuses over you. 

“ Have you not found that a bit inconvenient at 
times ? ” I remark, drily. A queer smile flits over your 
face and you admit that sometimes you have. 

Then we decide that I shall remain here quietly, and 
that if Frieda refuses to meet me, you will come down 
at intervals and see me. You put the letter in your 
pocket, catch Azul, and ride off. 

* * * 

You are back again this morning early. You are 
twinkling all over. You are intensely amused and 
delighted over my letter to Frieda : the irony of it, the 
subtle hit at yourself. Your eyes are still tw inkl i n g 
with the fun of it. Your keen delight in my letter— 
and the loss of Aaron—has brought you down with an 
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invitation from Frieda to come up to tea that afternoon. 
We find Aaron ; and I show you a bunch of wild 
flowers I have collected for you. 

" Very common and ordinary,” you say. “ But 
remember you are to come up to tea.” And jumping 
on to Azul, you drag the unwilling Aaron after you, 
while I hold on to Prince, who wants to go with you 
and the horses. 

Later I ride up for tea. Frieda runs out. Her 
greeting is fulsome, nervous, a little uncertain. The 
thundery air makes us all a bit sleepy, but tea is quite 
friendly and gay. I feel more at ease, until I ride off— 
when I see Frieda dig you in the ribs. You pay no 
attention, watching me gravely as I ride away. But 
Frieda has the air of a child asldng if it has not played 
up well. And I feel disturbed. 

# * * 

I have been fishing all day long in the Rio Hondo. 
I catch six nice ones. My chief difficulty is Prince. 
When I tie him to a tree, he stands there quietly swish¬ 
ing his tail until I go out of sight, then he bellows, and 
goes on giving out loud bellowing neighs until I return. 
He then whinnies and snuffles his nose. The result is 
that I take him with me. I lead him in one hand and 
fish with the other ; or else I ride him through the 
water and fish from him. The fish whirl the line round 
his feet: he sniffs at the fish disgustedly and wrinkles 
up his nose. 

It is getting late. I begin the five-mile ride home. 
I shall call on you, in case you would like the fish. As 
I ride across the field in the semi-dark, I blow my 
whistle. We made a plan that when I come I whistle, 
in case once more I am not welcome to Frieda, 
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You come running out. I show you my fishes. You 
are not in the least surprised ; your opinion of me is 
going up in leaps and bounds. You suggest in your 
excitement and eagerness that I come in to supper. I 
warn you to be careful. Anyhow you have some letters 
you want me to take to mail, so I wait out by the 
barn. Presently you return with your letters and 
holding a fish by the tail. 

“ Frieda is hopeless ! ” you say with a laugh. I 
laugh, too ; and we agree how silly it all is. 

* * * 

Neither of you is well enough to come down to see 
me to-day, so Friedel brings a message asking me to 
come up. I catch Prince and ride up with Friedel. 
You are away mending the fence. Frieda greets me 
warmly. She is at her nicest: simple, fresh, unhysteri- 
cal, no ill-feeling anywhere. We sit and laugh and 
talk. Friedel takes Prince down to the fence where you 
are working and you come galloping back on him, 
very gay, your cold better. We have tea. We are 
merry and high-spirited, you full of your winter plans. 
I promise to go fishing again soon. 

# * # 

How hot it is—just baking. Prince and I are at the 
Hondo, fishing. They are biting like mad. I have 
been here all day. I started at seven-thirty and reached 
the river at eight-thirty—and now it is seven in the 
evening. A little coolness is reaching me as the sun 
sets. Prince and I gather up our belongings and start 
for home. I have twenty-eight fish and am looking 
forward to the expression on your face when you see 
them. 

It is quite dark when I slowly ride up to your palings. 
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1 whistle. Out you come, out of the light, peering into 
the dark. 

“ Look ! ” I cry, and open the bag. You are indeed 
surprised. 

“ Really, Brett, did you catch all those by yourself? 
What a feast ! ” I flop off Prince, tired and stiff. Frieda 
is calling me in. She is already heating lard in the 
frying-pan. You get a knife and begin to clean the 
fish. 

Frieda seems a bit noisy and nervy. You have had 
visitors during the afternoon and are both a bit tired. 
But we sit down at last to a wonderful feast of fish. 

You are full of plans for the coming winter, but I 
have none. I cannot imagine what I am going to do. 
To go back to the old life in London seems impossible ; 
and to travel difficult with my deafness. 

* * * 

You are just coming through the orchard on Azul, 
with litde Walton perched on the saddle in front of 
you. I am giving a tea-party. Frieda is a bit cold 
again, and unfriendly. Rachel and Friedel are fixing 
my kodak. But as the tea-party goes on, things become 
more friendly. You become gayer ; and at last we go 
out and I take some photos. Then I ride back to 
supper with you and Frieda. Friedel is going to have 
supper with Betty. 

After supper, as I sit, depressed, on one of the stone 
seats by the fire, you suddenly turn to me and ask me 
what I am going to do this winter. I am startled at 
your sudden question. I answer feebly that I don’t 
know, that I’ll probably stay on here, as I am too deaf 
to travel much alone. A sort of gloom has settled on 
me at the thought of the coming winter with all of you 
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gone, a gloom you are quick to notice. You give me a 
sharp glance. 

“ Look here, Brett,” you say, tersely. “ All this 
about your deafness is bunk, sheer bunk.” I have no 
answer ready. “You have plenty of money,” you 
continue, forcefully. “ You are free. It is much better 
for you to travel a bit than stay here for the winter 
alone. Much safer, too. Have you ever been to Italy ? 
No ? Well, you ought, every one who can ought to see 
Italy. I may be there this winter ; I don’t know yet 
where I’m going. Why don’t you go to Capri ? ” 

“ I don’t know anyone there,” I say weakly. 

“ Basta ! ” you reply quickly. “ Don’t be so feeble. 
I will give you a letter to the Brewsters. You have no 
idea of the beauty of Italy and you should see it instead 
of moping here. Why mope through life, when you 
are free and have money and health ? ” There is no 
real reason, so it is there and then decided that when 
they leave, I will leave a bit later for Capri. 

* * * 

I am sitting in the porch outside your kitchen trying 
to mend my Marconi earphone. I am poking cauti¬ 
ously among all kinds of spools of what looks like cotton, 
unhooking carefully ends of wire. I am spread all over 
the table with bits of the inside of my machine. As you 
come by with a bucket of water, I look up and say 
hopelessly : 

“ Searching in this machine is worse than the search 
for the Holy Grail ! ” Your nostrils quiver, a smile 
flashes over your face, your eyes twinkle ; but you pull 
down the corner of your mouth and say, ironically : 

“ Ah, yes ; but the difference between them and 
you, is that they found it.” Which fills me with such 
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complete hopelessness that I reassemble the machine 
and give up the hunt. 

Frieda is hankering for her children. This makes 
her changeable, nervy. To-day, however, she is 
friendly. We are up in the canyon behind the ranch 
—the Raspberry Canyon—watching some men take 
the honey from the wild bees in the tree. They have 
cut down the tree, and have split it down one side. On 
one side is a thick layer of honey, on the other a mass of 
bees. You have been stung on the neck ; Frieda is 
flapping wildly at them ; I am keeping at a safeish 
distance. The men carry away the honey and we 
return to the house, to find an unfortunate Mexican’s 
dog with its muzzle full of porcupine quills. You are 
in despair. 

“ I must do something,” you say. “ Fetch a rope, 
Brett. I will tie him up and see if I can pull them out.” 
I hurry for a rope. You truss the dog, put a stick 
between its teeth, then wind the rope around its 
muzzle. Carefully, with tweezers, you pull out the 
quills—all except a few on its chin. As you touch 
these, the dog kicks and struggles and breaks away. The 
rope becomes unfastened and the dog runs into the wood. 

You are all in white to-day because there have 
been guests. One of the hens comes round the corner, 
followed by her six chicks. She stares at you and pecks 
you hard ; she cannot recognize you in your white 
clothes. And as for Susan, she is scared to death. Even 
the pail in your hand doesn’t convince her. She will 
not let you come near. You have to go and change 
into your old corduroys and blue shirt; then Susan 
sniffs you carefully all over and allows you to milk her. 
* * * 
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I have been wondering for some days why you sent 
your last manuscript away, why you did not give it to 
me to type. Have I done anything? In what way 
could I have offended you ? As I am sitting in your 
living-room, I ask Frieda if I have offended you. She 
is evasive. I then ask her if I gave her the old folk 
rhyme I had written out for her the other day at tea ; 
and I repeat the old lines : 

“ Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
Went to bed with their trousers on.” 

You look up, angrily. “ That is a very vulgar joke,” 
you say, “ indecent and nasty.” I stare at you in 
amazement. 

“ But, Lawrence, my nurse used to sing it to me 
when I was tiny. What is the matter with it ? I wrote 
it out for Frieda, but I lost it.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” you reply testily, “ that you 
do not know that is a vulgar, dirty joke ? ” No, I 
didn’t; but that evening you gave me a manuscript 
to type, and suddenly I realize that I must have put 
those lines in your manuscript book, and you had felt 
insulted. 

* * * 

What a party. You are all dressed up in a clean 
white shirt, blue velvet French trousers, cowboy boots 
and big Stetson. The trousers I have lent you. I 
bought them in 1915 in Paris, when I went with my 
father during the war. 

Margaret Hale and Mrs. Swain have come to fetch 
Friedel. He is to stay with them a day or two before 
he starts back to Germany. Everybody is gay, but as 
Friedel clicks his heels and bows to each one of us in 
turn, Frieda’s eyes fill with tears, for she is sad at his 
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going. He leans out of the car, waving, until the trees 
swallow him up. 

We go in and make some tea. You are in great 
spirits, hoping when you get to England to make every 
one of your old friends hate you. We laugh at the 
thought of making them wither and you are keen to 
knock them all off their perches. Then we start an 
argument about Christ. You get furious with me 
because I stick up for Christ, and maintain it was his 
disciples that made him so soft. 

“ No,” you say, angrily, “ Christ was a rotter, though 
a fine rotter. He never experienced, life as the old Pagan 
Gods did. His merit was that he went through with his 
job : but that was soft, squashy, and also political—a 
Labour leader. He never knew animals, or women, 
from a child—never. He held forth in the Temple and 
never lived. Oh, basta ! He was out to die, that’s 
what makes his preaching disastrous.” 

“ But,” I begin. 

“ But what! ” you chip in quickly. “ It’s no good, 
Brett. I know.” And that was that. And now Frieda 
is waxing indignant at the way you are treated by your 
friends, insisting that you ought not to believe in them. 

“ No,” you say, emphatically. “ I must believe in 
people, even though in the end I may be cheated. I 
cannot go through life suspecting people.” 

Finally, as it grows dark, I fetch Prince out of the 
corral and ride home. What a dark night! I feel 
uneasy as I ride through the black trees. I can see 
nothing. Now and then I hear a noise. Prince walks 
slowly ; I let the reins drop. Suddenly the moon comes 
from behind a black cloud, and now there are eerie 
patches of white light. Things look queer and differ¬ 
ent. Prince jumps at a white stone. A tree-trunk looks 
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like an Indian in a white sheet. Another cloud swallows 
the moon. I am plunged into blackness again. 

“ Go home, Prince,” I say ; and he plods along un¬ 
erringly in occasional blinding moonshine, or dense 
darkness. 

* * * 

What with pickling the meat and painting and 
talking about art, we are all busy and happy. Susan, 
even, is behaving herself. And Frieda is gay and 
friendly. 

My big picture of the desert, with all our ranch life 
going on, is progressing. We are all working on it. 
You and I do most of it—most of the squabbling about 
it, too. You insist that landscape without figures is 
dull. We are agreed, though, that most pictures 
should be painted from memory : the imagination 
works better that way. 

“ Why do all the painters have to sit in front of what 
they paint ? ” you inquire, irritably. 

“ Qjii&i sabe ? " I reply. 

“ It’s because,” you continue, “ they feel nothing 
inside them, so they must have it before their eyes. It’s 
all wrong and stupid : it should all be brought from 
inside oneself.” And you spit neatly past the picture 
on to the grass. 

Frieda is in ecstasies of delight over a new piece of 
embroidery that you have designed for her. She is 
stitching away, propped up on her bed in her house. 
You and I are in the guest house. You are covered with 
paint. I am cleaner and neater than you are, chiefly 
because I use a brush instead of my fingers. 

The time flies and it is suddenly milldng time. You 
hurry out to Susan with the bucket. She sniffs you all 
over carefully, while you stroke her ears and rub her 
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nose. I go off for a rabbit. A tremendous cannonade 
ends in my missing two. 

* # * 

The hail is as large as cherry stones. We are sitting, 
just a bit afraid, in the living-room. The thunder is 
terrible; the lightning one continuous blaze. An 
extra loud crash makes us jump out of our skins. 

“ That has struck a tree,” you say. “ And quite 
close, too.” The horses have vanished like streaks 
across the field, their long tails streaming out. Susan, 
with a fine flourish of her heels, has also disappeared. 
The hail hurts them. 

The storm trails away. We venture out and look. 
A huge pine-tree, just above the cabins, has been 
struck. A great white scar twists and turns down the 
trunk. It is doomed. It has to die. 

“ That’s a bit too near,” you say. 

Frieda is nervy to-day, and a quarrel seems inevitable. 
You put on a slicker to go and hunt for Susan. I search 
for Prince. Susan is not far off, and the horses come 
back almost immediately. I put Prince in the corral 
and take my gun. 

“ Gome on and try,” I say to you. 

“ But I can’t,” you reply. “ I have never fired a 
gun off in my life and I hate killing things.” 

“ It will take you some time to kill anything with this 
gun,” I reply. “ Try at a target.” You look around. 

“ I will shoot at the doorknob on the toilet door,” 
you say. I give you the little .22 and show you how it 
works. You hold it so awkwardly ; I have a misgiving 
that I may get shot. You put it up to your shoulder 
and squint down the barrel, shutting the wrong eye. 

“ The other eye," I say briskly. 
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“ Why ? ” you ask ; and bang !—you have hit the 
red tin side of the toilet. You are terribly pleased with 
yourself. “ I must hit the knob/’ you say, as the toilet 
is becoming riddled with holes. “ I’ll try kneeling 
down.” So down you kneel, while I suggest your shut¬ 
ting the right eye. There is a long pause of adjustment, 
then a bang. The knob is still intact, but the lock close 
to it is smashed to smithereens—and never can the 
toilet door be locked again. 

“ There ! ” you exclaim, triumphantly. “ What do 
you think of that ? ” 

* * * 

Susan has eaten the potatoes. Frieda will be furious 
with her. I have come up quietly. There is no one 
about—all is silent. I walk into the kitchen. Through 
the arch, I see you sitting on the bed. Frieda is lying 
at the other end of it smoking her endless cigarette. 
You are half-sitting, half-lying, facing her. There is a 
bright light in your eye, a queer, questioning look on your 
face—a kind of challenge. Frieda is looking coy, as if 
she were refuting some statement of yours. I tiptoe 
away, but you have heard me and come out after me 
before I have time to reach the porch. What moment 
have I broken, I wonder to myself? 

* * * 

Frieda has been nervy and a bit wild-eyed these days, 
and you have been sad. Maybe at leaving the ranch— 
I cannot make out. You say nothing, but a heavy 
depression seems to hang on you. 

To-day when I come up, I find Frieda in a state of 
great excitement. She had gone for a stroll along the 
ditch in the moonlight, and had seen something creep¬ 
ing through the grass, She was frightened, thinking 
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it might be a bear, so she ran to tell you. You, with 
your new accomplishment, seized the little .22 rifle and 
followed her out to the ditch. Something was still 
creeping through the long grass. You go up, and there 
was a huge porcupine. What were you to do, shoot it 
or not ? They are so bad for the trees that you decide 
to shoot; and with the third shot, you kill it. You 
have kept it to show me, as I have never seen one. I 
take some of the quills. You are immensely proud of 
yourself in one way, and full of regrets in another. 

In the evening, after supper, we rope the horses and 
lead them down to the potato field near the bottom 
gate. Frieda starts quarrelling with Azul, her horse. 
She slaps him and digs him in the ribs, punching at 
him roughly. He pushes her hard in the back with his 
nose, and she nearly falls on her face. You are playing 
with Aaron ; you leap round him as he turns in circles. 
You pull his tail and leap lightly away. You take hold 
of his mane and keep spinning round and round him. 
It is amazing, when one remembers how frail and weak 
you were when you first came, how you could not jump 
on to Aaron barebacked without falling down. And 
now, after a few months, you are springing round 
Aaron as agile as a boy. Then you take Prince, who is 
saddled ready for me to ride home, and you gallop 
wildly back to the house on him, while Frieda and I 
trudge back up the hill. But wc don’t mind, it is 
cool—also lovely to see you so wild and happy and 
active. 

* * * 

What good spirits you are in to-day ! A warm, 
affectionate, loving mood. The air itself is more 
radiant around you. Life is heightened more than 
ever—it is almost unbearably exciting. Life is always 
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heightened, keyed up, near you ; but to-day it is so 
swift, so gay, so rippling, that I am completely carried 
away by it. We paint, busily. The Indian camp near 
the corral which I am painting, is not going well. 

“ What a muff you are, Brett,” you say cheerfully. 
“ Let me try.” And we exchange corners. I paint in 
a long mesa of pine-trees. 

“ Brrrrrrett! ” you shout at me suddenly. I jump 
out of my skin. How you love to shout at me like that, 
just to make me jump. “Look at my Tepee and 
Indians. Aren’t they much better than yours ? ” you 
ask. 

“ I don’t know,” I reply. “ Mine are good too.” 

“ Not so good as mine. I never think your things are 
as good as mine. There is something vital you leave 
out. Some spark. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“Yes,” I reply meekly, knowing argument is no 
good, and too often disastrous. 

And now you are teasing me for being a Cockney. 

“ Basta, Brett. You are a real Cockney. You have 
no ‘ r’s ’ in your words-. I never hear you sound a good 
strong 1 r.’ ” Long afterwards, in my letters, I would 
put a long string of “ r’s ” in words that had them. 
True, I have not the advantage of your soft Midland 
voice reared in a soft, burred dialect. 

" If you were as Scotch as you pretend you are, you 
would have some ‘ r’s.’ ” 

“ I belong to five nations,” I reply, “ so my e r’s ’ 
have got smoothed off.” And we laugh and talk— 
about the hens, this, that and the other. We spend an 
afternoon of sheer delight. After tea, you help me 
saddle Prince, and see me off with a laugh of gladness 
in your eyes. 

* # * 
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I have just ridden up in the dark, as usual blowing 
my whistle, and have handed you my bag with twenty- 
five fishes. 

“ Really, Brett, you are a wonder. Come in and we 
will cook them.” 

“ Is it wise ? ” I ask. 

“ Oh, yes,” you answer. “ Frieda has some curry. 
She is calling you in.” Frieda’s curry is so hot that we 
are burned all the way down inside. The fish frizzle 
and spit in the frying-pan, so we decide to discard the 
curry and wait for the fish. How good they are to eat. 
We eat half of them, leaving the rest for your breakfast. 
A thunderstorm is clanging and banging round us. 

“ Better not ride back in the dark with that going 
on,” you say. “ Better sleep the night here. There are 
blankets in the guest house.” So I unsaddle Prince and 
turn him loose. It is raining hard. Frieda takes me 
to the guest house. She is reluctant for me to stay—I 
can feel it. 

There is only one blanket on the bed. All night I 
am cold. I hardly sleep at all. I wrap myself tightly 
in the blanket, but I cannot get very warm. I don’t 
like that house anyhow; always to me it feels queer 
and uncanny. As I lie cold and restless, I see a dark 
figure—a man’s figure—walk in through the closed glass 
door, and walk soundlessly through the room to the 
kitchen. I am paralysed with fright. I can’t sleep at all 
after that; but I neither hear nor sec any more of him. 

In the morning at breakfast, while we eat up the 
remaining trout, I tell you about it. You arc sceptical, 
but Frieda is inclined to be alarmed. I saddle Prince 
and ride down to the orchard and get ready for your 
coming to tea. 

* * * 
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Only you come ! Frieda has as usual made an excuse: 
she is afraid of a storm. So we have tea on. the porch 
and talk about your essays. I have been typing one on 
“ Love ” and another called “ Power.” 

“ Painting ! ” you exclaim. “ Oh, painting is easy ; 
writing is far more difficult. You have no idea how 
difficult it is to write ; how difficult I have found it. 
It is much more difficult than painting.” 

“ Do you ever,” I ask, “ have a clear vision of what 
you are going to write ? My paintings flash up before 
me just as clear as a scene in a movie.” 

“ No,” you reply, “ I never know when I sit down, 
just what I am going to write. I make no plan ; it just 
comes, and I don’t know where it comes from. Of 
course I have a general sort of outline of what I want 
to write about, but when I go out in the mornings I 
have no idea what I will write. It just comes, and I 
really don’t know where from.” You look at your 
watch. “ It’s getting late,” you say, “ I must go. Can 
you come up to-morrow and help with the shed ? ” 

“ Yes,” I say, “ but I want to take some snaps.” We 
go out into the orchard and I take some snaps of 
you in the blue velvet trousers, straw hat, and white 
jacket. 

" I will write an essay on women,” I tell you, as we 
catch the horses, as I am going to ride part of the way 
home with you. You laugh and say you would like to 
see the essay. 

# * * 

You and I are busy building the shed for Susan. We 
are making a shed for her and a corral, just beyond the 
guest house in the big field. Eusabio, the Mexican, 
has failed to turn up. We collect the wood for the 
palings off the big heap near the horse corral. Carry- 
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ing logs is the hardest job of all. You are exhausted 
and, sitting down on your log, you say : 

“ I feel as if I have hurt something inside me,” and 
you sit nursing your tummy. 

" Let’s call Frieda to help,” I suggest, my face a 
bright scarlet from the exertion. So we call her out. 
Out she comes, with her cigarette hanging from her lip. 

“ I will help,” she says ; and she stoops and picks up 
the log you have been sitting on—picks it up easily 
and balancing it in one hand, walks off with it to our 
astonishment and disgust. We pick up my log between 
us and stagger away after her. Then I have an 
inspiration. 

“ Let’s tie them to Prince. Why shouldn’t he do all 
the pulling and hauling.” We get a collar and ropes. 
Prince eyes it all carefully. We hitch a log to him, I 
run to a safe distance, and you take the reins and 
chirrup to him. Prince starts. He is scared and rushes 
off, the log swinging dangerously at his heels. You 
hang on and are dragged along by the reins. But you 
hang on tight until Prince calms down, looks round and 
discovers there is nothing to be frightened about. 
After that, we tie every imaginable thing we need to 
him, and he does all our carrying and hauling. 

* * * 

Frieda is upset. As I come up, I find her sitting 
disconsolately in the porch with all her painting 
things around her, but no painting. The flower picture 
she has been painting on is not there. She has been 
sketching a pot of flowers for several days. 

“ To-day,” she tells me, “ I had been painting while 
L. was writing. When he came back from the woods, 
he asked to see my painting, and I said, ‘ No, you must 
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wait a minute,’ whereupon he snatched the painting 
out of my hand, flung it on the ground and stamped on 
it, tearing it to hits. Then we both flew into a rage 
and quarrelled violently. Why ?” she asks me. “Why 
did he act like that ? ” 

I tell her that I think it is probably the fatigue of 
his writing ; that, still immersed in it, he could not 
disentangle himself from the world of his writing ; that 
I had seen Gertler fly into a rage over nothing, when 
coming from a painting, for the same reason. 

* * * 

Frieda is going to Taos. She is dressed up in a blue 
serge suit and a bright rose-pink straw hat. She is 
going down with Bill. You are not well again. Your 
bronchial tubes are sore. 

You and I and Eusabio, after Bill and Frieda have 
gone, work on Susan’s house. It begins to pour with 
rain. We stop work and start the oven ; the rain does 
not seem to matter to the bread. But you get very wet, 
building the fire in the oven and putting the bread in. 
We light the big fire in the sitting-room and sit and 
dry out over that. 

We sit and read. You read through some of your 
old essays ; I read a book on Cleopatra ; while Eusabio 
sits and pores over a Montgomery Ward catalogue— 
the Bible of the West, as it is called out here. At in¬ 
tervals you go out and bring the bread in from the 
oven. It is getting late. Eusabio goes home. The 
storm has lifted, I look through my field-glasses and 
can see the flivver coming along the ridge. 

“ They will be here in an hour,” I tell you. So we 
wash up ; and afterwards you milk Susan ; but you 
are not feeling at all well. Also I know you are worrying 
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about the car : it is far more than an hour since I 
saw them through the glasses. 

At last 1 catch sight of Bill and Frieda, walking 
across the field. Lizzie had broken down below the 
bottom gate, so they had left her there with all the 
stores. Bill would come up in the morning with the 
wagon and tow her in. We have supper and I take 
Bill back on the rump of Prince. But Prince is not so 
willing : he gives a sudden violent kick and Bill nearly 
falls off. 

* * * 

The time is flying. Susan’s corral is finished ; she is 
now milked in it. I am typing your essay ; you want 
me to hurry with it. Also you want to know what I 
would like you to give me for all the typing I have done. 

“ Let me think it over for a day or two,” I say. 
“ After all, you have given me many of your books : 
surely that is enough.” 

“ No,” you reply, “ I want you to have something 
special for the typing.” You are so charming about it, 
so persuasive ; but for the moment I cannot think of a 
thing I want. 

i * * 

I am racing along, on Prince, in front of a large car. 
A journalist has turned up and Mr. Hawk brought him 
over to my place. He wants to interview you. I am 
doubtful. His letters, I know, have remained un¬ 
answered. I explain that you are sensitive about being 
interviewed and you might not want it. The young 
man and his wife are eager, but also tactful and sensi¬ 
tive. They understand and are quite willing that I 
should ride up ahead of them and reconnoitre. So I 
go galloping up, Prince puffing and blowing. But the 
noise of the car behind him, spurs him along. 
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I hitch Prince to the railings. The car has stopped 
tactfully in the trees. I hurry in to you and tell you. 
For the moment you are startled, nonplussed. You 
bite your beard agitatedly. 

“ What do they look like ? ” you ask. 

"Young,” I reply, "young and tactful and un¬ 
pushing.” 

“ All right,” you say, and hurry into your room to 
change your trousers. Then you go out to the gate. 
The car slowly comes up to the fence, and you invite 
Kyle Crichton and his wife in. 

They spend the afternoon—a very pleasant afternoon 
—talking and drinking tea. Kyle Crichton is a hugely 
tall man with very square shoulders and rather scanty 
hair. But they are both of them clever, amusing, kind. 
It is their kind understanding of your sensitiveness that 
appeals to you. You give yourself freely, laughing and 
talking unreservedly. But after they are gone, you are 
tired : it has taken a lot out of you. 

* * * 

Frieda is lying on her bed, smoking. You and I are 
sitting at the table drinking tea. 

“ I think,” I say, “ I will go straight to Italy. I 
would rather. What’s the use of England ? ” Where¬ 
upon you burst out vehemently. 

“ My life is intolerable with this incessant feeling of 
hostility. It is like being caged up with a tiger. I 
hardly know how to drive my way through the hours. 
I wish I could go straight to Italy. I wish I could— 
but Frieda wants to go to England. However, I’ll only 
stay a few days.” I sit silent and numb. You take a 
sip of tea and push the cup away irritably. " I’ll never, 
never set up house again. I’ll live in cheap lodgings 
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and hotels. I want to get away—oh, how I want to 
get away ! ” At this, Frieda gets up and hysterically 
rushes out of the room, then back again. 

“ You arc bad tempered,” she storms. “ And you 
are never sorry for your bad temper.” You get up and 
turn to me, saying : 

“ Let’s go and paint.” I follow you into the guest 
house and we become thoroughly excited over the 
ranch picture, though you look upset and tired. You 
begin to sing a song about Timsy, the cat, who is 
scuffling about in the roof. 

“ Is Mrs. Martin in ? 

No, she neither in nor out, 

Back in the back parlour 
Walking about.” 

Then you say, “I’ll put Timsy just here” ; and 
with careful fingers you paint Timsy arching her back. 
“ Now let’s go and have a drop of whisky.” 

We are both tired. I ride slowly, wearily home. 

* * * 

I ride up through the woods. I have not been up 
for several days, because Frieda has limited me again 
to three days a week, to visit you. I feel sad and 
depressed for no apparent reason. Maybe the greyness 
of the day. 

As I cross Lobo Bottom, I look up at the mountains. 
On the side of the Sacred Mountain stands a great 
wooden cross. I stare at it in amazement. I look away 
and look again : it is still there, leaning over a little to 
the left. Of heavy, square timber, it stands in a small 
clearing, alone. There is no figure, nothing—just the 
heavy brown cross. I pull up Prince and watch it; 
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then I ride on slowly into the trees. I have never seen 
it since, though 1 have looked for it many a time. 

I find you quiet, with a bit of a sore throat. “ My 
bronchials are a bit sore again,” you say. We sit and 
read most of the afternoon. I have brought up with 
me the new number of the magazine Adventure . You 
like reading it more than anything. 

“ It has just plain tales of adventure,” you say. 
“ Simple, unaffected story-telling, sometimes really 
very good, too. This one I am reading about 
the Foreign Legion is very exciting and really good. ” 
You settle down to the next instalment until supper 
time, reading slowly, very intently. I can read four 
pages to your one. 

I remain for supper. We sit round the table in the 
lamp-light. The warm stove is hot at Frieda’s back ; 
the little kitchen is dark, except for the pool of light on 
the table. We are quiet, untalkative. The lamp lights 
up your head as you lean an elbow on the table and 
rest your head in your hand. Your rumpled hair looks 
dark, with occasional high, bright lights. The shadow 
under your brows is darker still. Your face glows out 
whitely, and the light reddens your beard to a fiery red. 
We gnaw our chicken bones and eat the vegetables out 
of Rachel’s garden with relish. But I say nothing of 
the cross on the hill. 

* * * 

How restless and unhappy you are to-day. I find 
you already working on the ranch picture in the guest 
house. The picture is on the floor and you are kneeling 
in front of it, painting. You look tired and white. 

“ Gome on, Brett,” you say, “ your mesa needs a lot 
more painting. Qjiite nice, but needs a bit more 
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colour.” I sit down at my end of the picture and we 
paint away silently and seriously for a time. 

“ Where is Frieda ? ” I ask, after a while. 

“ Finishing her painting of the cabins from the hill 
behind them. But she’s got all her perspective wrong. 
I wish she wouldn’t do it ; she really does not know 
how to paint.” 

“ I am going to put Susan just here,” I suggest. 

“ If you think you can,” you reply, sarcastically. 
But you are already looking better : the painting 
seems always to invigorate you. Suddenly you say, 
excitedly : 

“ Why do women think that when a man is friendly, 
he wants to make up to them ? ” I know whom you 
are alluding to. 

“The Lord alone knows. Vanity, I suppose,” I 
answer, adding a touch to Susan’s tail. 

“ Basta ! ” you continue, angrily. “ If I tell a woman 
I like her company, it doesn’t mean I want to make up 
to her.” 

“ No,” I reply, dryly, “ but she probably wants you 
to.” You give me a suspicious, sidc-glance out of the 
corner of your eye. I look solemn and serious and 
paint away vigorously. 

“ Here, move away ! ” you shove me aside. “ If 
that is Susan, the Lord help her; she’ll never stand 
on legs like that, let alone run as you have made her.” 
With careful fingers you make a wild, fleeing Susan. 

I sit back and watch you. How untouchable you 
are, I think to myself. How true, how important to 
you is your constant cry of “ Noli me tangere ! ” You 
do not care to be touched, to be pawed. Necking 
makes you furious. Your sex is not to be played with, 
not to be belittled by playfulness. It is serious, a 
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danger to be respected as the tiger is respected, hidden 
in the jungle. Touch me not. Well, I am very much 
that way myself, I think. Then you sit back. 

** Look at Susan now,” you say. “ She is really 
running on real legs.” 

* * He 

Frieda, these days, sways from gaiety to hysteria. If 
you and I, forgetting the exact hour of tea-time, come 
in late from painting, she flies into a rage. This upsets 
your nerves and makes you testy with me. There is 
nothing I can do except to remain quiet, which calms 
you down. Frieda, from out of her rages, suddenly 
becomes sweet and a bit coy. 

One day she stands, arms akimbo, eyes wild, mouth 
a long tight slit; her close-fitting bodice, pleated, full 
skirts all arrogant and belligerent. The next, she is a 
big, warm, bounding creature, eyes blue and free, 
mouth a broad grin, bodice and skirt colourful and 
glowing : rough, hearty, and undoubtedly handsome. 
To-day she is stony and truculent, and suddenly flies 
out at you. 

“ You are a fool,” I hear her say. Your answer takes 
my breath away. Your voice begins to rise and abuse 
flows from Frieda like a volley of big guns from the 
side of a ship. Your emphatic answers are stamped 
into the ground ; the quarrel is stamped into my nerves. 

I think, of the three of us, I am the most shattered of 
the lot. 

Later we are in the kitchen, sitting round the table 
drinking tea. You and I are talking about mysticism. 

“ Women,” you say, “ cannot make the curve. They 
go half-way, but when it comes to making the whole 
curve, they cannot do it. They never have, probably 
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never will. I don’t know why it is—something in their 
psychology, their female psyche.” 

“ Yes,” I agree, “ but some day they may.” Frieda 
bounces up from the table. Another storm is let loose. 
I am abused for agreeing and sticking up for you ; you 
are abused for trying to be superior. 

“You want to make a god of yourself! You are no 
more important than I am. I am just as important as 
you ! ” she hurls at you, as she paces up and down the 
sitting-room. Then she makes a low curtsey and puts 
her tongue out at you. “ If only you were a gentle¬ 
man ; if only you were well-bred, like me—an aristo¬ 
crat instead of a lower-class man ! Bah ! You are not 
a gentleman ! ” She banks up and down the room, 
curtseying mockingly at you. You sit quite quiet, 
saying nothing, and stare downward at the table. 

I am quiet, too. My nerves are shattered. Out of 
the corner of my eye I watch the maddened woman 
prancing up and down the small sitting-room. The 
silence surprises her. She stops, lights a cigarette, and 
flings herself on her bed. I get up and mumble to you 
that I am going. You rise and come out with me to 
help me saddle Prince. We say nothing at first. You 
look white and tired. As I ride away, you call after 
me: 

“ Gome up to-morrow and help us tidy up for 
packing ! ” 

* * * 

To-day you are both tired. Frieda is tidying the 
barn, you are chopping wood. I go into the kitchen. 
I look round, feeling something is missing. You have 
come in behind me and are watching me. Then I know. 
The green dish from Oaxaca is gone. A grim smile 
lights up your face. 
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“ It fell off the tabic,” you say, whimsically ; adding 
grimly, “ that made me so mad that I smashed it with 
the axe.” I look horrified ; it was a lovely dish. 
“ People come,” you continue, “ and they suck the life 
out of me, to bring life into themselves. I am tired, 
sick to death of people and everything. I don’t want 
to go to England. I wish I could go straight to Italy. 
America irritates me with her gold standard. I am 
tired, tired. . . .” You get up and, picking up the 
axe, you go back to your chopping. 

I look for Frieda in the barn. She smiles a bit 
nervously. She is sitting smoking on a trunk. I sit 
down on another. 

“ I am not used,” she says, “ to playing second 
fiddle. Always at home I played first fiddle. When I 
again saw my children after all those years, they said 
how surprised they were to see me playing second 
fiddle. I am as important as Lawrence, he says so 
himself. At school in Germany, all the children did as 
I told them j they believed in me. But I am just as 
important as Lawrence, don’t you think so ? ” 

“ We all are,” I reply. “ In one way—in ourselves. 
But not, perhaps, in another. He is a great creative 
artist; that makes a difference.” Frieda ponders a 
while over this. 

“ He always wants to boss,” she says at last, then 
throws her cigarette away and dumps the contents of 
a trunk on to the floor. The tidying of the barn 
proceeds. 

* # * 

You are sad and depressed at the going of Dan. Now 
that I have Prince and you have Ambrose as well as 
Aaron, I have returned Dan to the Waynes. We none 
of us need him. You are really upset at his going as 
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the Wayne girl leads him away across the field. You 
hurry off into the woods. The next time I meet you, 
you are carrying Smoky, the hen, headless and with 
wings still flapping. 

“ I chopped off her head,” you say, “ to relieve my 
feelings. She was getting broody, and then I hate 
them.” Frieda, for some unknown reason, flies into a 
temper and rants at you, shouting that you are a 
nuisance and always laying down the law. That 
wearies you and you pay no attention. I am tired with 
a headache. 

We get our horses, you and I, and ride for the milk. 
You unsaddle Prince for me and leave me in my cabin 
in the orchard. Then, with a wave of the hand and a 
cheery good-night, you ride home and I go to bed. 

* * * 

We are riding down to Del Monte, round by the old 
Valdez trail. Frieda is abusing you again. Because 
Azul has a loose hind shoe, she is in a fearful rage. As 
she gets off him, you dismount and try to pull the shoe 
off. He is restive and I am afraid every minute he may 
kick you in the face. I beg you to wait and let Bill do 
it with the proper tools. You pull and tug desperately, 
holding the heavy leg on your knee. At last you give 
up—it won’t come off. Frieda mounts again and we 
ride slowly down to Del Monte. Bill takes the shoe off 
easily. 

Outside the gate of Rachel’s cabin, when Frieda and 
I are mounted, ready to start home, you give the bag 
with the milk-bottle to Frieda. Azul jumps nervously 
and Frieda throws the bag down. Luckily the bottle 
doesn’t break, but how mad you are ! You call her a 
fool, she shouts back that you are a worse fool; and 
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you shout and shout at each other, while Rachel is 
laughing, Bill grinning, and I am embarrassed beyond 
endurance. Finally you mount Aaron and Rachel 
gives you the bag. 

On the way home, as we jump the big irrigation 
ditch, I look round to see if Frieda is all right. Frieda 
and Azul are lying side by side in the ditch. I shout to 
you ; we gallop back. Frieda is laughing, unhurt, un¬ 
afraid. We help her out and haul up Azul. You 
straighten the saddle for her and Frieda hops up. For 
her size and weight, she is very agile. I ride as far as 
your gate and then, telling you I have hidden my 
essay in your bed, I turn and ride back to my orchard. 

* * * 

You are furious. I come up to find Frieda lying on 
her bed, smoking. You come in, give me an angry 
look, and walk out again. You take a spade and walk 
off into the field and start irrigating. I ask Frieda 
what it is all about. She is silent at first, then hints it 
is the essay. 

I watch you, far away in the field, in your blue shirt 
and white corduroys and big straw hat. You love the 
irrigating j you love leading the water over the field, 
letting it run over your feet. It acts like a kind of drug 
to your nerves. The water is sacred to you, as it is to 
to the Indians. 

I debate whether to go out and ask you why you are 
cross. I decide not to. I steal into your bedroom and 
make you an apple-pie bed. 

* # * 

The next afternoon when I come up, not a word, not 
a sign that you have noticed the apple-pie bed. You 
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are serene and friendly. I ask you what you thought 
of the essay. 

“ Oh, Brett,” you say, testily, “ it’s all in your head.” 
But you say nothing about the apple-pie bed, not a 
word, ever. 

* * # 

The mirror has fallen off your wall in the kitchen. 
For days you have hidden it from me. Only my in¬ 
cessant inquiries as to where it was, have made you 
confess that it is broken. You did not want me to 
know because of my superstitious nature. You are still 
a bit mixed in your feelings about going. You have but 
a few days, now. 

We all three ride down to Mrs. Murray’s for tea at 
San Cristobal. Frieda gets mixed up in her reins and 
confuses Azul. When you tell her what to do, she flies 
into a rage and the usual abuse is hurled at you. You 
borrow Prince to ride back on, as Aaron is too slow 
for you. You fly along ahead, galloping gayly, snatch¬ 
ing off your little tweed hat and stuffing it into your 
pocket. 

“ How he docs love it! ” Frieda says to me, as she 
and I follow more slowly. 

* * * 

X have asked you if you will give me a manuscript, 
for my typing. 

“ Yes, of course. You can take it this evening.” 

Just before I go, you give me a roll of paper. When 
I get home, I open it. There are six manuscripts. 

* * * 

Now you are really going, we begin by taking Susan 
home. It is awful. We have ropes tied round her 
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head and neck. I hold one rope, you another, and 
Frieda is to walk behind. But she doesn’t : she just 
goes home. 

We are being dragged along by Susan. You are on 
your back, now, on the ground. Susan is running 
hard. You are covered in leaves and dirt, but you 
hold on tight. I let go ; I can’t hold on to her and 
the horses any longer. But once through the gate, we 
untie her. I have the horses, so we mount and drive 
her easily the rest of the way, 

* * * 

The shutters are up. You and I have struggled with 
them all this morning. You ended by dropping the 
largest one on my head. When it is finished, you look 
at the cabins sadly. 

“ Their eyes are shut,” you say. “ How dismal they 
look 1 ” 

* * # 

Bill has arrived with the wagon. You help him carry 

out the trunks. Frieda is running about saying good¬ 

bye to every stick and stone. The mattresses are piled 
up on the wagon along with the chickens in cardboard 
boxes; and all very sad, we walk down behind the 
wagon as it moves off. The horses are left in the big 
field, indifferently munching. 

The things in the wagon are taken up into the attic 
of the big house at Del Monte, while we walk on to 
Rachel’s house. There we have supper, rather sadly. 
We are tired and depressed. You and Frieda are 
staying with Rachel for the night. I go through the 
orchard to my cabin. Prince hears me. He rushes up, 
gambolling round me like a kitten and whinnying. He 
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jumps round me, kicking up his heels, he hates so much 
to be left alone in the orchard. 

# # * 

I have walked over to Rachel’s house just after 
sunrise. Now you are ready to start at last; a bit late 
because you dressed in the children’s bedroom, where 
there is a fire, and you could not resist playing with 
little Shirley in her cot. 

“ He tells me to love her a great deal ; that she will 
need more loving than Walton,” Rachel says to me. 

You arc sad at going. Frieda is, too ; and at the 
last moment she minds my being left. Rachel is almost 
weeping. I follow the car as it slowly grinds down the 
hill. At the big house, you stop to say good-bye to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawk. 

The car restarts, gathers speed. You peer round 
the hood for one final wave to me. Then I sit down 
against a pine-tree. You arc gone. 
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I am on the steamer, crossing the bay of Naples. 
Vesuvius is smoking dreamily in a hazy sky ; the sea 
is hazy ; everything is languid. Ahead is little Capri, 
pale and tiny, sitting on the sea. Capri! I hold my 
letter of introduction to the Brewsters firmly ; they 
expect me ; will be on the quay to meet me. The 
island grows in size and clearness, and as soon as we 
draw in to the harbour, I can see three white figures 
standing in a row. That surely must be the Brewsters. 

The steamer stops, whistling loudly. A swarm of 
boats gathers round and the passengers are lowered 
carefully into them. The three white figures scan the 
boats eagerly as they are rowed in. Mine is almost the 
last, but they have decided that I look more English 
than the other passengers and are waving. I wave 
back and, as my boat rows up to the landing-stage, I 
take a look at them. 

Achsah Brewster, all in white, with a long floating 
veil draped over her hat and a long white cape that 
hangs loosely from her shoulders, has a pale face and 
white-grey hair parted in the middle, which sweeps 
down on each side of her oval face. Her eyes are grey, 
too. How lovely she looks ! The long skirts swing as 
she moves forward. She is entirely unexpected—of no 
race and of no time. Earl Brewster is small, has grey 
hair, almost white, a sharp, pointed nose, and dark, 
dark eyes, with a strange, hidden look. And the girl, 
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Harwood (twelve or thirteen, I can’t tell) is gay, 
smiling, robust. Her queer uneven eyes and upward- 
curling mouth, is very like her mother’s. And yet in 
every other way she is entirely unlike either of them. 

I feel warmed and heartened at sight of them. I am 
greeted eagerly and quickly hustled into a carriage. I 
turn to Achsah and say : 

“ How splendid my horse, Prince, would look with 
such a plume on his head I ” The long plumes of the 
horse and the ribbons and bells fascinate me as we 
gallop up the hill. 

The Hotel Internazional has only one empty room. 
The German femme de chambre takes me along passages 
and stops at a door. I look at the door number and 
a chill goes over me—a fleeting apprehension : the 
number is thirteen. The maid is quick to notice ; she 
tries to reassure me. 

“ In Italy,” she says, “ thirteen is a lucky number. 
It is Italy’s lucky number.” I am not convinced, but 
I engage the room temporarily, telling her to give me 
another the moment there is one vacant. 

The Brewsters are waiting for me in the hall. I join 
them and they take me to their villa on the hill, Qpattro 
Venti. It is white with a red-tiled roof and a small, 
square tower. It faces all ways and catches all the 
winds. The rooms are dark, tiled and cool, almost too 
cold. The sitting-room has a small stove that I am told 
is called a “ pig,” and how I come to hate that smoky 
pig ! The furniture is simple. In the window there is 
a piano. Outside, there are lovely patios, in which we 
have meals. 

Here, with the Brewsters as my constant companions, 
I spend five months. I make many friends among their 
friends, but it is their friendship which counts most— 
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theirs and a poet called Branford and his golden-haired 
wife. 

Christmas has come and gone. You are writing 
from Spotorno. You hope to be able to come over for 
a short trip. Then you have the flu—badly. I hear 
nothing for many days, when suddenly the hoped-for 
happens : a telegram from you to say that you are 
arriving from Nice the very next day. 

* * * 

Harwood and I are running down the road. The 
steamer is in sight, whistling for the boats. The electric 
launch is just skimming in, too. 

“ He may come on the launch,” I say, panting. 

“ Mother says he is sure to come by the steamer,” 
returns the blithe, unpuffing Harwood. We reach the 
beach; the electric launch is already tied to the landing- 
stage ; the rowboats from the steamer are rowing in. 
I scan them anxiously : I can see no sign of you in 
them. 

Suddenly a man bending over a suitcase on the 
landing-stage, straightens up and looks round. It is 
you. You had, after all, come by the launch. Harwoocl 
and I rush forward. How pleased you are to see us. 
A new brown overcoat, a new grey suit, a brown 
Homburg hat, brown shoes—heavens ! no wonder I 
did not recognize you. But once again how frail, how 
delicate and collapsed you look. We hail a carriage, 
your suitcases are piled on the small seat, and we three 
squeeze into the back seat, facing the driver. . 

“ 1 asked Achsah to put you up, knowing you hate 
hotels,” I explain. “ I thought you would like that 
better than the Internazional.” 

“ I only want to be quiet,” you say, “ quiet and 
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peaceful.” We all talk at once as the horse gallops up 
the hill. The little carriage ra ttles and sways, the horse’s 
plumes and ribbons fly out in the wind, the bells 
jingle. 

“ Think,” you say, “ of Prince and Azul and Aaron 
with plumes on their heads—how surprised they would 
be ! ” You are excited and gay at this arrival. Har¬ 
wood and I carry your suitcases up the many, many 
steps to Quattro Venti. Achsah has tea ready and we 
sit and talk. You tell us how the electric launch 
refused to start. 

“ It turned in circles on its rope. I was sitting in it. 
It whirled round and round like a top and no one knew 
what to do. The sailors shouted and gesticulated. 
Then, for no reason at all, as far as I could see, it 
stopped ; then restarted with such a jerk that I nearly 
fell into the sea. They had forgotten to unfasten the 
ropes ! ” The tears are running down your face from 
laughing. 

We talk until dinner. We talk for hours after 
dinner : all my adventures from Del Monte to Capri 
and some of yours, though you seem reluctant to tell 
much of yourself. It gets late—much too late. You 
begin to look very white and tired. I get up, telling 
you that I will come up early in the morning ; and I 
go back to my hotel to bed. 

* * * 

I hurry to Qpattro Venti early, to see how you have 
borne your long journey. The living-room feels chilly 
after the warm sun, but you are looking rested. 

“ Let’s get away ; let’s go out somewhere,” you say. 

“ I know all the walks, now,” I reply ; and we lake 
a small path that leads to terraces of olive-trees and 
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vines. You are not yet fit for a long or arduous walk. 
We sit down with our backs against some rocks, under 
the trees. The sea is a deep ultramarine-blue, the olive- 
trees a waving mist of silvery green. We watch the sea 
and the olive-trees for awhile in silence, then you slowly 
begin telling me the events that led to your coming 
here. You sigh, wearily. 

“ I am so tired of it all, Brett,” you say. “ Oh, so 
tired ! ” 

“ I know,” I say, “ it’s terrible. But what of the 
flu ? How did you get that on top of it all ? ” You 
throw your hat on the ground and stretch out on the 
grass. 

“ I don’t know,” you reply, “ I got it soon after my 
sister came. I was pretty bad, too. Directly I could 
crawl, I crawled away with my sister ; but X am tired 
to death of the whole business.” There is such a depth 
of weariness in your voice, so hurt a look in your eyes, 
that nothing I can say seems adequate. I look at the 
bright sea, the faintly smoking mountain ; I can hardly 
bear to look at the weary man beside me—pale, fragile, 
hopeless. 

“ Why not go right away, for a long trip ? ” I suggest. 

“ Sometimes,” you say, “ I think I must. My life is 
unbearable. I feel I cannot stand it any longer. 
Chopping and changing is not my way, as you know ; 
but I get so tired of it all. It makes me ill, too. I don’t 
know what to do. I just don’t know what will happen.” 
The only thing I can think of is for you to keep away. 

I look at you and wonder if you have the courage, the 
strength to break away. 

“ If only I had enough money,” you continue. “ But 
I never do have enough. Then I could go away for a 
time. But it would mean letters and telegrams all the 
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time. I would like Lo buy a sailing ship and sail among 
the Greek Islands and be free . . . free ! Just to be 
free for a little while of it ail.” I smile at you and say, 
cheerfully : 

“ Well, you are free now for the time being, so make 
hay while the sun shines.” A faint smile flits over your 
face, followed by a look of bitterness. A strange severity 
hardens you. 

“ I won’t stand it! ” you say bitterly. “ I won’t ! 
My life is my own, after all.” Alertness seems to flow 
into you. You sit up and look around you—at the sea, 
the trees, the ships. Then you sink back wearily again, 
and you answer me sadly : 

“ You have no idea, Brett, how humiliating it is to 
beat a woman ; afterwards one feels simply humil¬ 
iated.” There seems to be no way out. My mind 
becomes blank with the endeavour to find some 
solution for you. You look at your watch. 

“ Time to start back for lunch,” you remark. “ I 
am having a fish to-day. I hope it will be a big one. 
I am no Buddhist and I long for chops.” 

* * * 

We arrive back at Quattro Venti a few minutes late. 
A long, strange-looking fish is lying in a dish in front 
of your place. 

“ Whatever is it ? ” you ask. 

“ It’s a devil-fish,” Achsah replies. There seems to 
be no other fish in the town to-day. You settle down 
and cat it, nearly bones and all, you arc so hungry. 

* * * 

How lovely a day it is. The sea is so clear, that I 
can see the shells and stones and glistening seaweed 
at the bottom. And what a blue ! You and I are 
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sitting on the sands of the Piccola Marina. The walk 
down the narrow, stony path, down the endless, uneven 
stone steps, tires you a little ; but lying full-length on 
the hot sand, relaxed, peaceful and quiet, brings your 
strength back again. 

“ I am beginning to feel better,” you say. “ I am 
getting stronger.” We talk at intervals, lazily. 

“ I must show you my picture, it’s nearly finished,” 
I murmur, almost to the sea. 

“ Your primrose Christ ? ” you answer, laughing. 
“ I am longing to see what kind of a Christ you have 
made. Not my idea of a Christ, I bet.” I smile to 
myself. I also am longing for the moment when you 
see my picture, but I will not give my secret away. 
Bathers have appeared out of the wooden sheds. We 
watch them. There are not many, but the few are 
varied. 

“ Self-discipline,” I say, c< is perhaps the most 
important thing of all.” 

“ Yes,” you agree, “ one should always discipline 
oneself. People don’t discipline themselves enough.” 

“ And again,” I continue, " there is pride of body. 
One should feel and keep a pride in one’s limbs.” I 
look at your slim length on the sand : the neat suit, 
the neat shoes, the massed hair narrowing down to the 
carefully clipped, pointed beard ; the sensitive body, 
alert and aware—an aristocrat from head to foot. I 
look at a very fat man and woman in their tightly 
strained bathing-suits, the enormous bare legs and 
arms. You laugh and say, emphatically : 

“ People never will discipline themselves enough ; 
and they have absolutely no pride. Their legs mean 
nothing to them. Think what a beautiful, alive thing 
a leg is—so narrow and strong, with the sensitive sole 
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of the foot at the end of it. That is why I like to wear 
thin shoes ; I like to feel the earth ; I like my feet to 
be as close to the earth as possible. I used to love to 
feel the water in the irrigation ditch at the ranch, 
running over my sandals, round my feet. Sometimes 
I wish I had never left the ranch, the horses, the ditch. 
I envy you going back there.” 

“ Why don’t you go back,” I say. “ Why don’t you 
get put on the quota as I am. Any moment, now, I may 
hear from the Consul. It makes it so much easier.” 

“ Perhaps I will,” you reply, “ but just now I 
don’t feel strong enough to cope with Consuls or 
anyone.” 

“ I would like to call on the Branfords on the way 
back,” I say. “ They have been so kind to me. He is 
ill—has to lie out in the sun in bathing-pants all day. 
She has the bluest of blue eyes, and red-gold hair. She 
has been thinking of nothing else but your visit for 
days.” You look intrigued and suggest that we start. 
We climb slowly up the steps and path, with many 
pauses to sit and rest. The Branfords are out. I leave 
a message with little Dot, their child, that we will come 
again in the afternoon. 

Lunch is ready at Quattro Venti. Afterwards you 
rest for a couple of hours and sleep. We return to the 
Branfords’ house. As we near it, I can see Martha 
through the window. She is coiling her long, red-gold 
hair round her head in a plait. She sees me and sends 
me a flashing blue glance. How marvellously blue her 
eyes are ! She knows that I know she thinks she looks 
her best with her hair plaited and bound round her 
head like a wreath. Dot has evidently given our 
message. 

Branford meets us at the door : tall, dark, nervous, 
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a big hooked nose, and dark caverns of eyes. How 
dark and different from her. He welcomes us cheer¬ 
fully. 

“ Dot said you had called with Father Christmas,” 
he tells me. You arc immensely tickled at that. Dot 
is peeping round the corner of the door at you, very 
shy, a bit scared ; but too fascinated to move. 

It has turned a bit chilly and so the fire is lit and the 
kettle put on to boil. Branford gives us each a generous 
supply of rum in our tea. Martha hovers round you, 
excited and flushed. The warmth of the fire, the 
warmth of the rum, loosens your tongue, and you give 
many vivid and amusing descriptions of old times in 
England, of old English friends. 

But Dot remains near the door, a fixed, fascinated 
stare fastened on you. She tells her mother, later, 
that she thinks it wicked that Father Christmas should 
come any other day but Christmas Day. 

It begins to get late, so we leave, hilarious and 
flushed, and return to Quattro Venti. 

* * * 

It is very cold on the Piazza. I have been waiting 
for half an hour for you. At last you come. You have 
been looking at Achsah’s paintings, you explain. I 
have a parcel of sandwiches from the hotel. Wc start 
off for the Tragara on an easy, winding path along the 
cliff, through olive woods, along the terraces of vines 
and trees. We walk slowly. The sea is almost too 
bright to look at. At intervals, we sit and rest. 

“ Let’s call on Faith,” you say. " We have to pass 
her house. What a pity she had to leave her old villa 
with the dark cypress-trees,” Faith Mackenzie’s new 
villa is tucked in among other villas. We knock 
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loudly on the door. For awhile no one comes, but at 
last the Italian servant opens the door. You enquire 
for Faith and we go in—to find a completely dumb¬ 
founded woman. Faith is astounded and stares at you 
amazed. She can hardly believe her eyes. We sit and 
tafk with her awhile and drink some excellent wine 
and listen to her beautiful gramophone. She asks you 
to supper with her one evening. Her husband, 
Compton Mackenzie, is away on one of the Channel 
Islands. They have a new home there. Then we 
stroll on, along the Tragara, past Faith’s old lovely 
villa. 

“ Let us go round by the cave,” I suggest. 

“ All right,” you reply, “ we will lunch on those 
rocks over there.” When we reach the rocks, we settle 
down and eat our sandwiches and drink our bottle of 
wine. We have a small bottle each of light red wine. 
We arc sheltered from the wind and the sun is hot, but 
you look somewhat tired. You reach out and pick a 
flower, holding it tenderly in your hands. 

“ Do you know what this is, Brett ? ” 

“ No,” I answer, “ I don’t.” 

“ Good Lord, Brett, what an ignoramus you arc ! 
Did you never study botany? It is the old Greek 
asphodel. Asphodel is so lovely a name, and the flower 
is lovely, too. One of the things I enjoyed most as a 
boy at school, besides drawing, was botany ; and later, 
as a schoolmaster, the two things I liked teaching best 
were drawing and botany ; and I had very good classes 
in both. You are lucky, Brett, in the things you have 
not had to do to earn your living.” Certain chapters 
in The Rainbow rushed into my mind. “ Yes,” you say, 
“ it can be very bad ; but I never had much trouble. 
The boys, I think, liked me. But even when a boy, I 
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always felt there was something so mean in tormenting 
one’s teacher.” 

The old cave is dark. I hate caves : I hurry through 
it. I won’t even go to the Blue Grotto. You poke 
about in it, then follow me up the path. The climb up 
out of the cave is steep : you are puffing and look white. 

“You should not have brought me such a long 
walk,” you say testily. “ I am not fit enough yet.” I 
feel terribly distressed. I insist on your sitting down. 
Then I suggest our calling on Mr. Brooks, another old 
friend of yours whose villa we are bound to pass. This 
you think an excellent idea. 

Mr. Brooks is as surprised to see you as Faith was. 
He is a handsome, white-haired old man. We settle 
down comfortably in his large leather chairs in the 
cool room with its big window.- He gives us some wine 
and we sit sipping it and talking. You ask him about 
ships. 

“ I want to buy a sailing ship and sail among the 
Greek Islands. With a captain and a couple of sailors 
we could do the rest.” Mr. Brooks looks doubtful. 
Ships are cheaper, but still very expensive. He says 
he can inquire ; he will do what he can to find out for 
you. 

“ I will come along to Qpattro Venti and let you 
know about them,” he says. And we start on our way 
back. 

While Achsah, you and I sit in the living-room, 
waiting for supper, you talk of marriage quietly. There 
is something even more gentle and sensitive than usual 
about you this evening. 

" Women,” you say, “ are hardly ever true to them¬ 
selves : that is why they aTe not true to others ; that 
is what makes most of the tragedies of married life. 
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Also women destroy themselves by their obsession to 
have their own way.” And you sigh, heavily, while 
Achsah and I look at each other over your head. 

* * # 

An old friend of yours and Achsah’s has now joined 
the party. With my usual love of nicknames, I have 
named her “ The Gadfly.” Once, a few years ago, she 
was able, as she occupied a post of social importance, 
to help you. Now you feel you must return the kind¬ 
ness. Achsah also wishes to repay past kindnesses, and 
we are burdened with the Gadfly. 

Lying out on the grass in the garden after lunch, she 
lies with her head in my lap. I say nothing, but I look 
cautiously at you. A very grim smile, with the usual 
pull down of the corner of your mouth, answers my 
look. I never once saw you wink, never. The Gadfly 
is small, vivacious. Some years beyond middle age, she 
chatters like a magpie and has a strong desire for eternal 
youth. 

As she takes herself off to her hotel, the Reynolds’ 
children arrive, looking for Harwood. You have read 
the poetry of the youngest child, and are somewhat 
appalled at her precocious talent. In spite of all 
argument to the contrary, you will not believe it is not 
all trained and forced and a great mistake. The mail is 
brought in by Harwood. There is a letter for you. 
You read it quickly, stuff it angrily into your pocket, 
and a weary look of annoyance passes over your face. 

At supper, we talk of our various childhoods. You 
give a vivid and very terrible picture of your early 
life. “ It was terrible,” you say. “ Terrible, with the 
constant struggle, the lack, nearly, of the bare necessi¬ 
ties of life. To be sick meant the doctor ; that meant 
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any extra shillings went for the doctor’s fee and medi¬ 
cine ; and usually we had only one shilling extra every 
week—only one. Think of that, Brett. Boots and 
clothes had to be saved up for slowly, week by week. 
Every little thing we needed extra, meant saving and 
scraping for, and not having enough to eat. And the 
wages varied—never more than twenty-five shillings a 
week, sometimes much less. 

“ At times my mother hardly knew what to do, how 
to manage. You do not know, Brett; you have never 
experienced certain tilings owing to your up-bringing ; 
you never can know. My eldest brother died, I believe, 
because of those early days of semi-starvation, of never 
having enough clothes, enough warmth, enough to eat. 
He died of pneumonia, while overworking, and he was, 
I always think, even more brilliant than I am.” 

We none of us say anything—we are too horrified. 
Then to some query of Earl’s about Buddhism, about 
Oriental teaching, you reply : 

“ Eternity. My idea of Eternity, I can best illustrate 
by the rainbow : it is the meeting half-way of two 
elements. The meeting of the sun and of the water 
produce, at exactly the right place and moment, the 
rainbow. So it is in everything, and that is eternal.. . 
the Nirvana ... just that moment of the meeting of two 
elements. No one person could reach it alone without 
that meeting.” And you lapse into a long silence. 

* * * 

Achsah has begged me to light the pig for her. With 
extreme difficulty I get a wretched fire going. You 
come in to find Achsah and I crouching over it. You 
look a bit chilled and white. We all three crouch round 
it and talk of the lugger. 
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“ If only,” you say, “ I could sail off to the Greek 
Islands and leave everything for awhile—for ever ! ” I 
look up from poking a stick of damp cedar-wood into 
the fire. 

“ Think,” I say, “ how lovely to hang the coloured 
lights on the masts in the evening.” 

“ Yes,” you reply, “ we would do most of our own 
work. Just a captain and a couple of sailors to navigate 
the ship—the rest we could do. They tell me the 
Greek Islands are so lovely, but that the coast is tricky, 
a bit dangerous for sailing. But to be free of every¬ 
thing for awhile ... I wish I could. How I wish I 
could ! ” Achsah and I glance at each other. There 
is a depth of yearning in your voice, in your white face, 
in your whole tired figure as you sit crouched over the 
stove. 

“ Sometimes,” you say, giggling a little, “ I feci so 
weak. I feel like a white geranium in a pot.” I look 
up and say grimly : 

“ More like a cactus in a pot.” You dart a surprised 
look at me, so rarely do I scratch you. Then I know 
by the expression on your face, that you are only 
biding your time until you can get even with me. “ I 
was only pulling your leg,” I say. 

“ You had better be careful, or I’ll pull yours right 
off,” you reply. 

Later on in the day, you do get magnificently even 
with me. But all the morning we crouch over the 
smoky, miserable pig and talk of the lugger. 

* * * 

The Gadfly is chattering, chattering. Even the 
sandwiches can’t quell her perpetual garrulousness. 
You listen patiently and answer " yes ” and “ no,” and 
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giggle occasionally. I get stonier and stonier. Our 
days are ruined : we always have to trail her along 
with us. T sit and throw stones at the nearest tree- 
trunk. The olives are just as silvery as ever, as feathery 
in the wind, the sea as deep a blue ; but the peace and 
the silence has gone—it has vanished in this constant 
babble. 

* * * 

You arc talking to Earl about the solar plexus, sitting 
in their living-room. 

“ It is perfectly hopeless to abuse the solar plexus,” 
you say. “ If the solar plexus is outraged, it is going to 
get back at you. Oh, yes, it will take its revenge. You 
cannot disregard it absolutely, you just can’t. That is 
what has happened to your friend : he outraged the 
solar plexus, forced himself to do things in spite of it. 
And now see what has happened. It will take years 
and years to repair—has taken years, as far as I under¬ 
stand.” 

The return of Achsah and the Gadfly breaks up the 
conversation, and we all start for Anacapri to visit 
the Brett Youngs, You are to lunch with them, the 
Brewsters are going somewhere else in Anacapri, and 
the Gadfly and I have sandwiches. We sit under a 
wall, and the talk trails on and on like a noisy stream. 

We are to meet you at the Brett Youngs, so at about 
two-thirty we go up to the house. The Gadfly is so 
trivial, so irritating with her craving to be young, that 
you and I get angry. On the way home in the carriage, 
with the rain dripping down our necks, the Gadfly is 
so flirty with you, so arch and coy, so utterly silly, that 
you are maddened as if a mosquito were buzzing round 
you, stinging you. You sit more and more upright; 
your face hardens into a cold, unseeing mask ; you 
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look straight in front of you and answer in short 
monosyllables. 

What an agonizing drive ! I want to laugh, I want 
to curse —1 do neither. Why add to your embarrass¬ 
ment ? By the time we reach Quattro Vcnti, you are 
seething with rage ; and only the long, exhausting 
flight of steps saves the Gadfly from an explosion of the 
kind she least expects. 

That evening, after she is gone, we celebrate with 
wine and great joyousness, the anniversary of our first 
start to America two years ago. You give amusing 
descriptions of the horses, of Susan, of our ranch life. 
Harwood is allowed to sit up, and we sing, all of us, 
the old songs and ballads. You sing your favourite, 
Mary and Joseph, and many other old English songs. 
The wind is blowing big guns outside, the tower is 
shaking ; but the wind fits into our singing, fits into 
our mood of lovely gaiety, of laughter, and of those 
wearisome things you are wishing to forget. 

At last I go out into the howling wind to fight my 
way down the steps and along the road, dashing round 
comers as the wind beats me back, and finally arriving 
at the hotel. 

* * * 

This afternoon Achsah, Harwood, you and I arc 
playing dumberambo. Singly, each in turn, we act a 
word. Sometimes two of us together, but mostly we 
act alone. Into this fun comes the Gadfly. Her voice 
precedes her like a cyclone blowing into the room, and 
we subside ; the acting withers and dies out. But we 
decide to dress up for dinner, and later in the evening, 
you and I and Harwood disappear into her little room. 

There is no make-up. We ransack the whole house 
for clothes and paint. You are to be a schoolmaster. 
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You turn your soft collar up, tie a broad pink ribbon 
round your neck, and the ends of the collar stick out 
like little wings. You put on a black coat of Earl’s. 
(It is much too small for you.) Then you paint your 
face with lip-salve, powder it, blacken round your eyes, 
and part your hair in the middle. 

Harwood, in one of her mother’s dresses, with one 
of her mother’s large hats balanced on her head, and 
with flowing veils around her, is like a Romney. She 
twirls a little parasol over her head and swings her long 
skirts in a swaying walk. 

I powder my face a dead white, sleek back my hair 
with water, paint my eyebrows a deep black, blue my 
eyes, and paint my lips the brightest scarlet I can find. 

Then, arm in arm, the three of us walk in to dinner. 
Achsah and Earl are scandalized. They look askance 
at you, and wonder whether it is not a bit undignified. 
You are the prim schoolmaster, precise, priggish. I 
am a hard-boiled “ know-all ” kind of woman. And 
Harwood is charmingly flirty, still twirling her little 
parasol over her head. 

Into this comes the Gadfly, dressed as a child of five ; 
a large bow on her hair, socks, a frock down to her bare 
knees, looking so grotesque that not one of us is 
amused. She plays the buffoon all through dinner, 
while you remain oblivious of her, still the mincing, 
priggish schoolmaster. I also remain the cold, relent¬ 
less woman of the world. And Harwood, smirking 
under her big hat and parasol, flirts delightfully with 
you. You ask her if you may kiss her. She refuses, 
politely but firmly. You are not allowed to kiss her, 
though you ask her continually, all through dinner. 
Achsah and Earl are just nonplussed. 

After dinner we act charades. I become, somehow 
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or other, your daughter ; and as your daughter, I flirt 
outrageously. You are the brutal father, but your 
brutality lades before my bewildering onslaught. Never 
have you seen me act like this before, and never have 
I acted like that since. What with the wine, the dis¬ 
guise of paint,the presence of the Gadfly—that grotesque 
old child of five—I am drawn out of my usual shyness 
and my self-consciousness vanishes. I charm you into 
embarrassment. The austere father turns into the 
responsive male. 

At eleven o’clock, still painted, I run down to the 
hotel. 

* * # 

To-day, you and I are going up to the Tiberio rock 
to picnic. The hotel provides us with huge sand¬ 
wiches. What a day it is, too, lovely and hot, the white 
clouds like long slices of thin ice in the blue sky. It is 
a long pull up ; we walk slowly, with many pauses. 

I tell you of my early years, of things that I experi¬ 
enced round about the age of eighteen to twenty. You 
turn on me, angrily ; you are indignant, hurt; some- 
tiring in your manhood flames angrily, fiercely out¬ 
raged. I stand for a moment, helpless, at a loss what 
to say. You turn away with a heavy sigh. 

“ It’s not fair, Brett,” you say. “ You have never 
had any luck—never a decent chance ! ” 

We scramble up a ragged path to the Tiberio Inn, 
and sit and rest in the niche from where the unfor¬ 
tunates were thrown down the sheer rock to the sea 
below. The woman of the inn brings us glasses of cold, 
delicious beer. Then we wander on to tire extreme 
edge of the cliff. Here, against an old ruined wall, we 
settle down. The dark blue sea is shadowy far away 
below us, like a blue haze ; across the bay, the long 
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rugged line of the coast of Sorrento fades into a point, 
to the Siren Islands, mere hazy specks. We eat our 
sandwiches and talk of the feeling of unreality, of the 
old days of glory, that Italy gives us. 

“ I only see people in togas,” I say. 

“ Think,” you reply, “ of Pan, of the mythical Gods ; 
think of all that old mythology; of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. That is what Italy and Greece mean to 
me.” 

“ You remember,” I say, “ how I wrote you that I 
found Pan on the cliff road down to the Piccola 
Marina ? ” 

“ Yes. What of the picture ? ” you ask. 

“ I will show it you to-morrow,” I reply. Our 
bottles of beer foam over on to the grass. 

“ In the old days, Brett, the sailing ships had sails of 
crimson silk. Think of that in the sunlight: crimson 
silk on a blue sea, with the sunlight and the white 
waves.” 

We are silent. You lie watching the sky ; I sit look¬ 
ing down at the hazy sea far below me. Round the 
sharp comer of the precipice comes a sailing ship, 
mysterious, shadowy; it sails toward us ; it glides like 
a ghost beneath us, two-masted, with curved, billowing 
sails. It floats past like a dream, floats on, and fades 
into the mist. 

“ Look, Lawrence ! ” I cry, “ Look I Our lugger ! ” 
But you are fast asleep, curled up with your head on 
your arm. 

I sit and watch you. The sun pours down relent¬ 
lessly on your head ; a heavy lock of hair falls over your 
face ; your beard glitters red in the sun. As I watch 
you, the meaningless modem suit seems to drop away. 
A leopard skin, a mass of flowers and leaves wrap 
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themselves round you. Out of your thick hair, two 
small horns poke their sharp points ; the slender, 
cloven hoofs lie entangled in weeds. The flute slips 
from your hand. I stare at you in a kind of trance. 
Your eyes open suddenly, a gleam of blue. Nothing 
moves, nothing stirs ; but your eyes are looking at me, 
looking at me. . . . 

* * * 

What a terrible wind ! It is cold as well as hard. 
Earl has persuaded you to remain indoors and I come 
up after lunch to Qjiattro Venti to find you low- 
spirited. We spend a quiet afternoon sitting round the 
smoky stove—the pig. (It is certainly much the shape 
of one !) The Gadfly has gone back home, thank God, 
and our peace has been restored to us. 

We sit quietly round the stove while you read out to 
us some of your most recent poems in a quiet, low 
voice. A letter is sticking out of your pocket. I look 
across at Achsah. She shakes her head, sadly, and 
afterwards tells me that you have received a cruel, hard 
letter, which has upset you very much. Before I return 
to the hotel, I ask you whether you do not think it best 
for me to delay my return to America ; not to go too 
far away, for fear of more trouble. 

“ I would be nearer at hand, in case of trouble. I 
would feel uneasy in my mind, if I went so far. What 
do you think ? ” I say. 

“Yes,” you reply, with so much weariness mixed 
with boredom, that I feel nothing on earth matters 
very much to you. “ It would be best. I don’t know 
what to do. We must wait and see.” Thus we settle 
it, and I struggle through the wind to the hotel. 

* # * 
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The Brewsters are packing for India, box after box. 
Earl is tired out. You have come down to the hotel to 
see my picture. I have perched it on the bed, in the 
best light available. You look at it in astonishment; 
then you laugh and say quickly : 

“ It’s a good idea, but it’s much too like me—much 
too like.” 

“ I know,” I reply, “ but I took the heads half from 
you and half from John the Baptist.” 

“ It’s too like me,” you repeat abruptly. “ You will 
have to change it. Also put a little more pink in the 
sunset: it’s too golden. Just a touch of pink would 
help. But wherever did you get the idea from ? ” 

“ I don’t know—it just came. It seemed to come 
from you, to be you.” 

The picture is of a crucifixion. The pale yellow 
Christ hangs on the Cross, against an orange sunset. 
With that final spurt of strength before death, he is 
staring at the vision of the figure in front of him. His 
eyes are visionary, his figure tense and aware. Before 
him, straddled across a rock, half-curious, half-smiling, 
is the figure of Pan, holding up a bunch of grapes to the 
dying Christ: a dark, reddish-gold figure with horns 
and hoofs. The heads of Pan and of Christ are both 
your head. Behind lies the sea. A deep curve of rocks 
brings the sea-line low in the middle of the picture ; 
and below Pan’s rock is just visible the tower of Qpattro 
Venti. Alas, that the laughter and criticism of others 
made me cut the picture up in a rage ! I have only 
the heads that I rescued. But some day I will paint it 
again. 

“ It is you,” I say. 

“ Perhaps,” you answer grimly, 

* * * 
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The Brewsters started early this morning for India. 
Quattro Vcnti is empty and desolate. You and I are 
going to Amalfij to join Miss Beveridge and Miss 
Harrison, old friend of yours that you are anxious to 
see. 

You come down to the hotel and we take the 
funicular down to the boat. It is again horribly 
windy. The sea is rough. The sailors seize us and. 
drag us from the little boat on to the ladder of the 
steamer. Our suitcases follow—and a new adventure 
begins. 

The steamer tosses heavily. It ploughs its way to 
Sorrento. It is cold and we creep into the bows for 
shelter. I feel wretched, a bit sick. Suddenly a steward 
appears and suggests our going down to the cabin and 
having some brandy and food. We slide along the wet 
deck and sit in the stuffy little cabin. I drink as much 
brandy as I can and begin to feel alive. Fried eggs and 
bacon then appear ; and by some miracle I am able to 
eat them. You are feeling perfectly all right; the 
rough sea does not trouble you ; you are pleased to be 
on the move again. Once past the Siren Islands, in the 
gulf of Salerno, the sea becomes smooth, the sun comes 
out, and it is lovely on deck. We stand and watch the 
rough coast, bare and bleak, until we draw near 
Amalfi. 

“ We will go up to the hotel first and find out if my 
friends are there, or whether they are up at Ravello,” 
you say. In the last earthquake, one hotel had slid 
into the sea and vanished ; but the hotel we drive up 
to is an old monastery, built into the rock. We look 
into the tiny cell rooms: it is attractive. But as your 
friends are not there, we decide to drive on up to 
Ravello. 
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“ Look at the macaroni/ 9 you say ; and there, lying 
out in the sun, are masses and masses of macaroni, laid 
over wires or strings stretched from posts. Also the 
fishing nets are hanging out drying; and there are 
many fishermen sitting mending their nets. Our driver 
hurries his wretched little ponies up the hill. It is a 
long, steep, twisting climb. Half-way up, the driver, 
who is keeping up a running conversation with you, 
sitting sideways on the box-seat, pulls up sharply. 
Then, in a loud voice, he bellows across the valley. 

“ What is he doing ? 99 1 ask you, 

“ There is a famous echo here, 99 you reply. “ Can 
you hear it ? 99 I put up Toby, but I can hear nothing, 
not a sound. You lean forward and explain to the 
driver that I am deaf. He beams at me, and in a 
stentorian voice he bellows again and again across the 
valley. I hear nothing ; but the man is purple in the 
face. At last you interrupt his fearful efforts and ex¬ 
plain that I still cannot hear. The driver speaks to 
me. You tell him I cannot speak Italian. He shrugs 
his shoulders contemptuously, gives me a disgusted look, 
turns round on his seat and gallops his ponies up the 
hill. You are laughing, highly amused at the man’s 
contemptuous back as he swings round the comers until 
his poor little horses stop in spite of him, to breathe. 
We go up more slowly, now. The road is steeper than 
ever. We come to some stone walls. 

" This is Ravello,” you say. “ We will go to the 
Palumo and take rooms there. Then we will look for 
Miss Beveridge.” L'But there are no rooms anywhere, in 
any of the hotels.'-' The Palumo has an annex, but the 
annex is full, too> ! The good woman of the hotel is full 
of concern ; she'has the use of some rooms in a very 
nice cottage—would we like to see them ? Off we go. 
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They are very nice and clean. We take them until the 
hotel has some free rooms. Our bags are deposited 
and we renew the hunt for Miss Beveridge. 

We cannot find her. So we return to their hotel and 
sit in the hall and wait. At last Miss Beveridge and 
Miss Harrison appear. They are very delighted to see 
you, and give us tea. Then we go for a walk along the 
rambling little paths on the top of the rock that is 
Ravello. 

The Hotel Palumo is so full that you and I have a 
table in a glassed-in porch, all by ourselves. You are 
tremendously hungry. You tell me that your vege¬ 
tarian diet with the Brewsters has given you a huge 
appetite. It has ! The large steak, with onions and 
potatoes, seems all too little for you. 

After dinner, we sit in one of the public drawing¬ 
rooms and solemnly play bdzique. We are watched 
with curiosity. I feel eyes piercing my back, and you 
become fidgety. Some people sitting near, ask us why 
we play so old-fashioned a game. We don’t know, 
except that you arc so slow at learning games that I 
have not struggled to teach you another ; and, as we 
are only two, we can’t play bridge. Anyhow, we like 
our b6zique, and in spite of the smiles, we continue to 
play. After a few games, we get up and saunter out. 
It is late and we are tired. 

“ I wonder,” you say, * if I can find uiy way to the 
cottage. What a perfect nuisance the hotels are full. 
And look ! Just look at the key ! ” You haul an im¬ 
mense old iron key out of your pocket. It is at least 
eight inches long ; a huge, medieval key. 

“ I wonder if it will open the door,” I say, hopefully. 
We stroll on in the moonlight. The little tortuous path 
winds round old walls, through hedges. There are 
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little lights bobbing on the sea, and a faint wind is 
blowing. 

We come to the old wooden door in the stone arch¬ 
way. You fit the key in the lock and turn and twist. 
Only a rusty squeaking. You turn and twist more 
angrily, swearing and cursing. Suddenly, for no 
apparent reason, the lock turns. We push the heavy 
door open, feel our way in, relock the door, and climb 
up the pitch-dark stone staircase. You turn into your 
room with a cheery good night. I fumble my way into 
mine, find the matches and the tallow candle, and jump 
into the hard, relentless bed. 

* # * 

“ Let us explore,” you say to me next morning as we 
sit breakfasting in the hotel sun-porch. So off we go. 
We stroll through the gardens of Cimbrone, and come 
suddenly on a blue Venus. You are immensely amused 
by her. “ We will bring our paints and sketch her this 
afternoon,” you say. We follow the narrow paths until 
we come to the edge of the rock. There we sit and 
watch the sea and the sailing ships. You give a heavy 
sigh. 

“ We are the only two left,” you say sadly to me. 
“ Only you and I. Every one else has gone over to the 
enemy.” I am appalled at the depth of despair in your 
voice. What can I do. What can I say ? 

“ I think it will come all right for you in a little 
time,” I reply. “ Surely it must. If not, why not break 
free ? ” 

“ I wish we could get a lugger,” you say. “ I would 
so like to sail among the Greek Islands. They say they 
are so lovely ! It would be so restful, too.” 

“ Can’t we buy one ? ” I suggest. " If we could get 
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one or two others to help, we could buy a lugger and 
sail off in it.” We look longingly at the two-mastcd 
schooners drifting along below us, so white and radiant 
on the brilliant sea. 

“ Why,” you say petulantly, “ have we never enough 
money, never ? And it would not take much, really.” 

After lunch we collect our paints and return to the 
blue Venus. Miss Beveridge has given us out of her 
paint-box a marvellous blue—a blue I have longed for 
since and never traced. With this precious colour, we 
settle down to the Venus. It is piping hot, and we 
choose shady spots. The Venus is, I suppose, copper, 
coloured by the sun. She is life-size, cut off just above 
the knees. I am feeling very pleased with mine until 
you come and look at it. 

“ Oh, Brett,” you exclaim, “ how ladylike you have 
made her ; how elegant and slim. Gome and look at 
mine.” I get up and look : a large, florid blue lady, 
among vague trees. Certainly there is nothing wishy- 
washy about your Venus. She is so flamboyant that 
mine has no chance against her. 

“ She is splendid,” I agree, “ and I like the way you 
have done the trees.” 

“ So do I,” you say, proudly. “ I think mine is much 
the better ! ” As you always do think so, I never 
argue. The only remark I venture is that I like my 
blue the best. 

" Colour is not everything,” you reply tartly. 
“ To-morrow,” you add, “ I have asked Miss Beveridge 
and Miss Harrison to walk down to Amalfi with us. 
My throat feels a little sore, and I want to buy some 
mustard plasters. Just in case, that’s all; I’m all 
right, redly.” 

* * * 
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Next day we start off with your friends and walk 
down tie lovely path to Amalfi. It is stony and steep, 
and very, very hot. We pass through a strange village 
of stone, under great archways, through narrow, dark 
passages—and arrive, hot and exhausted, in Amalfi. 

The chemist has mustard plasters and cough mixture: 
you buy sufficient of both. Your friends take you to 
the bank: they have some kind of money trouble. 
Then we have lunch and hire a two-horse carriage to 
carry us up the hill again. 

* * * 

We take many, many walks along the paths of 
Ravello. Your two friends are kind and amusing and 
gay. The people in the hotel question me; they 
recognize you from photographs in the papers. But we 
lead a quiet, simple life there, undisturbed by the other 
guests ; mostly walking into the mountains, to avoid the 
steep climb back up to Ravello. We lie on the grass in 
the gardens, and you sleep a lot and rest. 

Then one day I come back to the hotel to find a 
letter from the English Consulate in Naples. My quota 
papers have arrived, and I have to see about them. I 
am disappointed and furious. How tiresome ! What 
can I do ? I am advised to go back and see about them. 

“ It’s all right, Brett. You can come back,” you 
say. “ I will see you on to the boat, and it won’t take 
long.” I feel desperate ; it seems so silly to have to 
go all that way back to Naples. 

“ But you may not stay here ! ” I protest. 

“ I think I will,” you reply. “ Anyhow, if I leave, 
you can always join me in Florence. I might try 
Tuscany. I have some tales I want to write in Tuscany. 
Let’s sit here for a bit.” 
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Wc sit down. A black-bectle is rolling a small ball 
of dirt laboriously up the path. With a twig, you roll 
the ball back down the path again. The beetle hurries 
after it. No sooner has it pushed the ball back again, 
than you roll it down hill once more. What patience ! 
Heavens, what patience and perseverance that beetle 
has ! A little black snake coiled up on a rock, suddenly 
secs us, lifts a wicked-looking head, flickers its fangs at 
us, and glides swiftly into a hole in the rock. 

“ Cheer up, Brett,” you say. “ Why can’t you learn 
to accept ? You want the quota number ; now is your 
chance to get it. There is nothing to fuss about. I am 
so much better, too. I really am much stronger. Let 
me be the judge of this. 1 am sure I am right.” 

“ Maybe,” I reply, “ but something in my bones tells 
me I am making a mistake. I will join you in Florence, 
anyhow, if you go there.’ ’ The beetle has at last pushed 
the ball over the edge of the path. Wc get up, and 
walk slowly back to the hotel. 

* * * 

The sun pours into my little room. I can hear you 
moving about in yours across the way. We arc going 
for a walk in the gardens. With immense difficulty, 
you lock the great wooden outer door of the cottage, 
sunk deep in the arch of the wall. The huge key still 
turns heavily ; the lock needs about a ton of oil. 

We find a warm corner in the gardens, on smooth 
grass. The sea is pale gold, unbearably bright. I am 
wretched and glum; my coming departure fills me 
with dread. You look at me and laugh. We have been 
talking about love—you with your usual jeer. 

“ Every rose has its thorn, Brett. You know I don’t 
believe in love or friendship.” But there is no answer- 
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ing smile in me. “ Gut out the ecstasy,” you continue. 
“ Oh, I know ; I know the ecstasy. Gut it out, Brett. 
Cut it out. Think of the Beyond.” I am not th i nking 
at all; I am too filled with dread, with apprehension. 

“ The Beyond,” I murmur. 

“ Yes,” you reply, “ think of the Beyond ! ” Power 
and pride sweep over you ; I am carried away for the 
moment, by the force in you. The frail body becomes 
tense and aware, the forehead seems a glow of power, 
the eyes large and dark. 

My eye catches sight of a white violet. I pick it and 
hand it to you. You hold it with that strange tender¬ 
ness that flowers bring to your hands. I smile back at 
you ; the despair for the moment has gone, and there 
is a radiance everywhere. The white violet shines in 
your hands ; the power has given place to peace—and 
for a timeless moment, I am carried beyond the future. 

# * * 

I am packed and ready, but bewildered. Something 
seems to be happening all around me. Why, I wonder, 
oh, why cannot he free himself? Free himself from 
everything ! Why does he wrap these old beliefs, old 
prejudices, old laws so tightly round himself? You do 
not believe in them, I know ; and yet you have not the 
courage. Is it courage? No, maybe you have the 
courage in one way. I don’t know. My mind whirls 
round all the trouble. I am exhausted by my doubts 
and torments. I feel tired, useless, tormented. In¬ 
wardly, I curse the quota. You are nervous, excited, a 
queer tormented look in your face, too. 

“ I don’t know, Brett,” you say to me, “ I don’t know 
what I will do. I may go back to Frieda soon ; she is 
quieter, now, more friendly. I can’t tell. Her last 
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letter was so much better. But please don’t fuss. 
Behave yourself. There is nothing to fuss about.” 

“ I just don’t like leaving you,” I repeat. 

“ It’s all right,” you reply, tersely. “ I must be the 
judge of this ; and we must leave our next meeting on 
the knees of the Gods.” 

I pick up my suitcase and follow you down the stairs, 
out into the chill morning air. The little two-horse 
carriage is waiting for us. It is so early in the morning 
that no one is about; and no one seems to know just 
when the boat starts. We decide to start thus early in 
the morning and wait at Amalfi. How dark the wind¬ 
ing road is, as the horses trot briskly down the hill; 
dank and chilly and dark. You pull your light over¬ 
coat round you. I seem, in my white serge coat, to 
gleam like a ghost. I am glum and depressed. 

“ It’s all right, Brett,” you keep on saying, “ you 
needn’t fuss. You can come right back directly you arc 
through with the Consul.” But I am filled with doubts 
and forebodings. I laugh miserably. This moment 
seems more precious to me than all the quota numbers 
in the world ! “ You never can tell, Brett,” you say, 
consolingly, “ it may prove more worth while in the 
end ; and I do need someone to look after the ranch 
for me. And I never know : I may return quite soon 
—I never can tell how I am going to feel.” But I am 
not convinced. 

" Let’s go back,” I urge. “ Hang the quota ! ” But 
you laugh at my fears and on we rattle. The road turns 
into the sunlight; for a moment the sea swings into 
view, then is gone again as we plunge back into shadow 
once more. 

At Amalfi, we find that the steamer does not start 
back until after lunch. We stroll through the town, 
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and climb up to’the hotel to order lunch. Injthe hotel, 
every one stares^at us. 'We arc given a small table and 
we eat unconiiortably^wxth all the eyes watching us. 
I am still filled with reluctance'to go. 

“ It’s a mistake,” I keep on murmuring. 

“ Don’t be so superstitious, Brett,” you reply. 
“ Believe me, I am right. I will let you know my plans. 
And if I leave here before you return, I will let you 
know ; and maybe you could pick me up in Florence 
or wherever I go. But don’t lose the coveted quota 
number ! ” The same power rises in you again ; in 
that dark room, the light glows on your white forehead, 
your eyes widen and darken, your head is suddenly 
powerful and overwhelming. 

Then you become fidgety and restless under the con¬ 
stant glances in the dining-room. We hurry our meal 
and go out and sit on one of the terraces until it draws 
near the time for the boat to go. You cannot shake 
me out of depression and reluctance to go. At the last 
minute I still want to return to Ravello, while you 
still point out the wisdom of my making sure of my 
number. 

We walk down to the beach, collect my suitcase, and 
hail a rowboat. The steamer is whistling : I have to 
go. I step reluctantly into the boat. You give me a 
warm clasp of the hand, smiling gently and whimsi¬ 
cally at me. 

“ Hasta la vista ! ” you say. “ Let me know if you 
arrive safely, and when you can return.” 

You stand on the little stone pier and watch the row¬ 
boat until it reaches the steamer. I scramble up the 
ladder on to the deck, then walk to the stem. The 
whistle is blowing shrilly. You get into your carriage ; 
the driver whips up his horses. I can see you the whole 
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way along, as the carriage threads its way through the 
town and out on to the Amalfi road. 

You wave to me. I stand there in my white coat, 
waving back to you. Something—God knows what— 
tells me I will never see you again. I am filled with 
this dread apprehension, as I stand and wave and wave. 
You lean out of the open carriage, a small figure, 
waving the blue and green silk scarf I have given you. 

And, still waving, you are borne round the bend of 
the road, and are gone . . . gone for ever. . . . 
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I sit in my studio in my many-windowed cabin. The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy—my new cabin, high up under 
the pink rocks on Del Monte ranch. For Frieda has 
returned to the little ranch. 

Out of my windows I see the whole desert, swinging 
in a great half-circle below me. Behind me rise the 
Rocky Mountains and the dark entrance to Lobo 
Canyon black and pale gold with the pines and turning 
aspens. Thin, curved veils of rain float slowly across 
the shadowed desert; dark curtains and golden 
curtains, with the mixture of rain and sun and sand. 

My pup, Baliol, lies on the roof of the porch beneath 
my window, panting. His thick woolly hair blows 
around him. He turns his head and looks back and up 
at me, and wags the bunch of wool he calls a tail, for 
he is an English bob-tailed sheep-dog. One brown, 
eloquent eye set in grey, gazes at me inquiringly ; the 
other, set in white, is somehow comic and so less 
often used on me. How does he know ? I can’t 
imagine. 

My two orange horses are standing with their heads 
in the porch. Prince whinnies softly, as he hears me 
move. The mare, Bobchuli, with her corn-coloured, 
fluffy mane blowing in the wind, sniffs the pans that 
are used for their com, Bobchuli, the lovely little racing 
mare that I bought for you, because you loved a fast 
horse—and poor old slow-coach Aaron was never fast 
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enough for you. She is mine, now, and the constant 
companion of Prince. 

I have been to Italy ; I have come back to the desert. 
The desert streaked with shadows, looking liquid in the 
sunlight, like the Mediterranean Sea on a cloudy day. 
It might be land, it might be sea. The long line of 
foothills might be the coast of Sorrento, the shepherd’s 
white tent a sail . . . but ... I could go on writing 
of you for ever. 
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